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CHAPTER I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

The City and Guilds of London Institute for the Advance- 
ment of Technical Education, acting in conjunction with 
the Worshipful Company of Plumbers, London, arranged for 
ihe delivery of courses of lectures to technical teachers of 
plumbing, journeymen plumbers, apprentices, and others, 
at the Central Technical L[istitute, Exhibition Road, Soutl) 
Kensington, on the subject of domestic sanitary drainage 
and plumbing. These lectures are now published with 
the object of extending the sphere, and of promoting in 
some degree the ultimate success of the efforts made by the 
Institute to advance the technical education of plumbers. . 
These pages are arranged with the special intention of 
enabling plumbers to obtain a more intelligent grasp of 
the questions which they may be called on to solve at 
technological examinations in plumbing, and which they 
must inevitably face in daily practice. The author hopes, 
from thirty years* practical experience, not only to provide 
useful instruction for plumbery in the theory and practice 
of their craft, but also to give to architects, engineers, and 

B 



2 DOHESTIO SANITABT DBAINAQE AND PLUMBING. 

others in professional contact with the crafty a wider and 
deeper appreciation of the importance of domestic sanitary 
drainage and plumbing, and to induce the public to con- 
sider and understand more fully the intimate relation 
existing between sanitary plumbing and public health. 

Various causes have combined to lower the dignity oi 
the plumber's crafb in public estimation, but in recent 
years the vital importance of sanitary plumbing and 
drainage has been admitted, and a desire has arisen among 
masters and artisans to elevate and improve the craft, 
which it is the object of this work to stimulate and 
strengthen. Dr. Pridgin Teale, of Leeds, has rendered good 
service to the public by stating boldly his opinion : " One- 
third, at least, of the incidental illnesses in the kingdom are 
the direct result of drainage defects, and therefore can be, 
and ought to be, prevented." 

The truth of that important statement is attested by 
the experience of the author, who, in the course of over 
8000 sanitary surveys of dwelling-houses, was forced by the 
facts disclosed to furnish reports condemning 99 per 100. 
Out of 3000 houses, 30 were in a sound sanitary condition, 
2970 were dangerous to the health of the residents owing 
to defective plumbing and drainage. 

Plumbing, or the art of casting and working in lead, 
claims a great antiquity. Lead undoubtedly was worked 
contemporaneously with silver, and is referred to in the 
oldest known writing, the Book of Job, as existing four 
thousand years ago, in patriarchal times — 

'* Oh that my words were now written I 
Oh that they were inscribed in a book I 
That with an iron pen and lead 
They were graven in the rock for ever I '* 

Italian plumbers wrought so nobly two thousand years 
ago that their lead- work remains to-day, in the excavations 




of Rome, Pompeii, London, Bath, and York, as worthy 
monuments of the ancient dignity of the art. 

Five hundred years ago, English plumbing had been 
well established, for we find in 13(35 an ordinance of King 
Edward III., followed by others of Henry V1I„ Henry VIII., 
and Elizabeth, conferring privileges and legislating for the 
protection of the mutual interests of the public and of the 
craft. 
I If the dignity of the craft, founded on so ancient and 
llionoarable a basis in the memory of past agea, is to be once 
again upheld, it must be restored and maintained by the 
honest determination of modern plumbers to emulate their 
ancestors in good work, and by honourable labour to excel 
them, if they can, both in knowledge and in skill. 

Each and every member of the plumbing craft, whether 
employer, foreman, journeyman, or apprentice, should 
seek to gain increased knowledge and experience in the 
science underlying his practice. 

The stimulating encouragement and the fostering care 
displayed towards the plumbing craft throughout this 
IctDgdom by the City and Guilds of London Institute, in 
conjunction with the London Guild of Plumbers, deserve 
to be remembered with respect, and to be taken full 
advantage of with energy and perseverance. 

Many of the City of London guilds, which in olden 
times represented and controlled particular trades, are now 
only nominally connected with them, but the Worshipful 
Guild of Plumbers claims to be closely identified with the 
interests of the craft— many practical plumbers are livery- 
men of the company — so that it forms a ral lying-point 
round which the trade can assemble for counsel and 
strength in difficulty or trouble. 

The Plumbers' Company traces back its ordinances to 
the fourteenth century, and as the history of plumbing should 
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fofm a part of the technical education of plumbers, for th^ 
purpose of inciting students to attain excellence in their 
handidraft, the translation of these ancient ordinances from 
the Norman-French language used at that time is her^ 
given as recently republished by the Plumbers' Company : — ^ 

38 Edward Srd, a.d. 1365. Letter Book E. (Nomum- 

French,) 

** May it please the honourable men and wise, the Mayor^ 
Beoordor, and Aldermen of the City of London, to grant 
unto the Plumbers of the same City the points that here 
fcrflow : — 

" In the first place, that no one of the ti-ade of Plumbers 
dball meddle with works touching such trade within the 
saUl City, or take house or apprentices, or other workmei^ 
in the same, if he be not free of the City; and that, by 
nment of the best and most skilled men in the said trade, 
iHiifylng that he knows how well and lawfully to work, 
and to do his work ; that so the said trade may not be 
lioandallKod, or the commonalty damaged and deceived, by 
tolkn wlio do not know their trade. 

"AImo that no one of the said trade shall take an 
apf»ri5ntice for less than seven years ; and that he shall have 
him fsnrollod within the first year, and at the end of his 
Urm iiliall make him take up his freedom, according to tha 
UMigc of the said City. 

"Also, that every one of the trade shall do his work 
well and lawfully, and shall use lawful weights, as well in 
felling as in buying, without any deceit or evil intent 
against any one ; and that for working a clove of lead for 
gutters, or for roofs of houses, he shall only take one half- 
penny ; and for working a clove for furnaces, tappetroghea, 
belfreys, and conduit pipes, one penny ; and for the waste 
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of a vey of lead when newly molten [he shall have an 
allowance of two cloves], as has been the usage heretofore. 

"Also, that no one for singular profit shall engross lead 
coming to the said City for sale, to the damage of the 
commonalty ; but that all persons of the said trade, as well 
poor as rich, who may wish, shall be partners therein at 
their desire. And that no one, himself or by another, shall 
buy old lead that is on sale, or shall be, within the said 
City or without, to sell it ^ain to the folks of the same 
trade, and enhance the price of lead, to the damage of the 
iDonunonalty. 

Also, that no one of the said trade shall buy stripped 
lead of the assistants to tilers, laggera, or masons, or of 
women who cannot find warranty for the same. And if 
any shall do so, himself or by hia servants, or if any one of 
them be found stealing lead, tin, or nails, in the place where 
he works, he shall be ousted from the said trade for ever, at 
the will and ordinance of the good folks of such trade. 

" Also, that no one of the said trade shall oust another 
from his work undertaken or begun, or shall take away his 
customers or his employers to his damage, by enticement 
through carpenters, masons, tilers, or other persons, aa he 
would answer for the damage so inflicted, by good con- 
BideratiOD of the masters of the said trade. 

"And if any one shall be found guilty under any one 
of the articles aforesaid, let him pay to the Chamber of the 
Guildhall, in London, for the first offence, 40 pence ; for the 
second, half a mark ; for the third, 20 shillings ; and for the 
fourth, 10 pounds, or else forswear the trade." 

Plumbers have nothing to gain by denying that their 

craft has in some points fallen away since those ancient 

ordinances were in force, but they may admit the fact with 

lurage and hope, because they have determined to do all 

their power to remedy shortcomings, and, by employing 
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ike Inv of UEicd cAxt wmd vmg mm a willing Iblenim 
tb QbUl of Rvmboi^ tlber aay hopt^ like Archimedes, to 



Im js^er ibu aH plombeis aay be strong sod <^ good 
^ it k ^VTcSl to rtaHat thsi br the rerived trade 
of ike Flomhen' Guild iImt bave now an acknow- 
Mecd bead to a bodr of united enftamen. Hie Plmnbers' 
CmL|aAT. in 1^6sS. proBoted and pnaded over a National 
O fl^gye as of Flombecv ab i n tbe states and eonditiOQ of tbe 
fAaK^c^ ersft was doly coiidered, together with the 
Tancots sMaas sa^gfestied for remedying abuses and devatii^ 
the csaiL KMh in the iata^sit of the plombers themselTes 
awi of the pablicL The Goozt of the Plombers' Guild 
Mconiei and nppoitod eTCfj effiirt made. Hie Congress 
was anaaimosa in reqnesling the Plombers' Company to 
taibe all neoeasair action for eanying the movement to 
a «ae<iM(s<al isHMw a^asowledgii^ the Flambers' Ccmipany 
as the pw^per bead of the tiade» and formally charging 
a|vwithe P&ambers^ Gaild the responsibility <^ the guardian- 
si'-xp N>f the «afL 

TS? fvvliv^wiiij: T>KoIoiion$ ww* adopted : — 

l^ "^ rb*i experience pv>ints to the necessity for more 
ekvw'tY }>anieuUriiiQg plumbing and draining work in 
i^^vuieuis juul sixx^idcaticois for buildings, treating such 
wvvrk iu all ea:^\$ a$ s separste item, in order that plumbers 
aw^v W \linvUy r^{x^nsihle for the quality of their work." 

i *" That an exteniiuvui of the existing system of technical 
iu»trtiotKMi fiu* plumWrs i$ nece^ssary, in order to compensate 
Rxr tbo uusAUNfjiotorv sppronticeship now prevalent" 

S. *" That s system of n'gi^tration of qualified plumbers, 
aia»toi>i iiu\l jvHirnovmon, should be established." 

^ ** That a j^nu^mllv siwptable standard of quality for 
pUuuhoi^' luatovials should be fixed.* 

«^* "That all pluiubing and draiuing work in new 
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buildings should be approved by a suitable local authority 
and inspected under Building Acts and bye-laws," 

A^ the measures of reform thus recommended might 
affect public regulations and various existing interests, a 
repreaeatative Standing Council was elected, repreaentativo 
not only of plumbers, but of the building and other 
associated trades, and also of architects, engineers, and 
other professions immediately connected with plumbing, 
and this Council has since succeeded in carrying many of 
the resolutions of the Congress, especially the national 
registration of plumbers, into practical effect. 

All who are plumbers, or who desire to become plumberB, 
sbould aspire to a thorough knowledge of the craft; not 
taerely to be able to wipe a solder joint — which, by the way, 
many plumbers are not able to do well— but to be conjpetent 
to do all that a modem sanitary plumber ought to do, to 
know all that a modem sanitary plumber ought to know. 

There is a certain dignity in the plumber's trade. In 

that trade there is scope for highly intelligent skill and for 

manly character. The power of the arms and hands, the 

power of the mind and will, and the power of conscience 

may all he called into active service ; and as each power 

grows stronger by exercise, the more ennobled is the work 

done, and also the artisan who does it. 

L Every journeyman plumber should seek to perfect bi« 

l^ill in the handicraft of plumbing and his knowledge of 

' the art and science of plumbing; he should also be, in hia 

conduct and principles, a conscientious man, with whom 

every one of any rank can deal, as respectable and honest 

men can deal with one another, in mutual respect and 

mutual confidence. 

A brotherly, helpful feeling should also be cultivated. 
LXhe plumber's craft should he a brotherhood, in which every 
Imember should be ready to share his knowledge, experience 
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and skill with brother craftsmen, to the end that enlarged 
powers and extended knowledge may ennoble the craft, and 
raise it on a pedestal above other trades which demand 
only the strong muscles of a labourer's arm. 

There is a theory and practice in existence in the trade 
"which tends to degrade the plumber's handicraft. It is that 
false system which aims at securing for every workman, 
without regard to his industrial, mental, and moral powers, 
one standard of status and of payment If any artisan's 
labour is worth high wages, he should receive the full value 
of his labour; if his labour is not worth high wages, he 
should not be allowed to claim more than his lalx>ur is 
worth. Any sy*stem demanding equal pay for unequal 
work destroys in the artisans all desire for improvement, 
all individual effort and responsibility, and turns the men 
who submit to its tyranny into menial servants and mere 
machines^ without mind, without energy, and without 
ambition for higher and nobler thinga 

Such trade prejudices should not be tolerated in the 
plumber's craft It claims from every member a hearty de* 
t^'nuination to maintain its dignity in all his doings, and then 
Ui« w\.^rld will readily yield the respect we claim as our right 

Sv>mo oKl-fa^iihioned persons hold the doctrine that 
pluml>or» sluniUl W required to confine their energies 
•trioily to plumbing or lead-work, but the young men in 
ih<* trAvlo of the pn\^ont day will seldom refuse an order for 
a kitohon rtingw or a tir^^-grate, or a mantelpiece, if they 
iNiu *\vuiv it fi\Mu the householders they are employed by ; 
ai\\l HO. in Uko tuauuor. plumbers have had to submit, with 
tUo IvHt ^i Aoo ihov caiv when merchants and manufacturers 
iU \*tUor tmilvvH than plumbing have rivalled and out- 
xlutan^vd thoiu in thoir own plumbing trade by greater 
<^i\oi^N . XX ^,^^^^« kuo\vlodgx\ ai^d changing customa 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE EDUCATION OF PLUMBERa 

The education, or the drawing out of the powers of plumbers, 
has been, in common with that of other trades, sadly 
neglected ; the preparation of the ground for cultivation, and 
the kind of seed sown, have been left to chance. The primary 
education of a lad intended to be a plumber should com- 
mence at the earliest age ; he has so much more knowledge 
to acquire than is needed for other trades. When parents 
learn to give up the early years of their children to 
systematic study a better time will be inaugurated for 
artisans. A well-grounded knowledge of arithmetic, prac- 
tical geometry, drawing, writing, spelling, grammar, and 
composition) and, I wish I could add, the use of tools, is 
easily acquired by an attentive, diligent lad at any National 
or Board School, and will prove of incalculable advantage 
to him in the race for pre-eminence as a plumber. If these 
things are not learned at school, the lad will find no other 
time to pick them up, and he will then be easily beaten and 
left behind by those who wisely worked while they had 
the opportunity to do so. 

The absence of this preliminary groundwork of thorough 
primary instruction and education is the great difficulty 
with which technical teachers of plumbing have to contend. 
Workmen thirsting for improvement and seeking know- 
ledge, listening with strained ears to lectures and explana- 
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tions, are firom this cause frequently unable to gather up 
and retain one quarter of the lesson. The writer has foond 
in technical plombing classes a need for the most elementary 
teaching in arithmetic and other subjects, especially for the 
older workmen. The young lads afford easier ground to 
work upon, owing to the greater opportunities in these days 
for acquiring a suitable elementary education. Artisans 
have told me that the information they gain at one -class 
seems to push out what they learn at another class, and 
that their minds have no retentive power; but, with 
judicious technical teachers, who will not try to teach too 
much at one time, but will teach a little thoroughly well, the 
students find that the knowledge will remain in their minds 
and prove of future service, even though they may be un* 
aUe to frame satisfiictory answers at the time, owing to the 
absence of a good primary elementary education in their 
youth. 

At fifteen or sixteen every lad should have acquired a 
sound sufficient education, to fit him for his apprenticeship 
during the seven years of work which every youth ought to 
serve at the bench and on the job, in order to master the 
plumbing trade. Seven years' apprenticeship is not too long 
a term for a plumber ; it rapidly passes by, if the lad be really 
earnest to learn and anxious to improve. Every particle of 
added knowledge and skill will add to the power of the 
apprentice when he becomes a journeyman. 

Apprenticeship in plumbing deserves encouragement; 
the system should not be suffered to die out, though it seems 
in joopardy at present. 

When employers indenture apprentices they become 
legally responsible that, by some means, their apprentices 
«lmll be properly taught. Where technical schools exist, 
iliiH teaching can be easily secured; but lads require also 
Moiuu encouragement and friendly advice to induce them to 
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take full advantage of the opportunity, and the masters 
diould pay all their apprentices' school fees. 

Although technical teaching of plumbing cannot super- 
sede that of the workshop, plumbers' apprentices must learn 
much more than can be acquired at the bench and on the 
job before they can hope to become first-class journeymen. 
Nowadays, masters and foremen are so pressed and hurried, 
they have not time to teach their apprentices, and joumey- 
toeo are not paid to teach possible competitors. 

Technical schools for plumbers should be modelled on 
lines to meet the requirementa of both employers and 
employed ; therefore the education should consist of some- 
thing less than the higher training of abstract science, wliich 
demands time, leisure, and costly appliances, and something 
more than the rule-of -thumb practice of the workshop bench. 

The teachers should be both first-class practical plumbers 
«iid also scientific theoretical plumbers. There are many 
l^umbers who can do anything with lead, and yet who 
could not give clear explanations to others of the reasons for 
what they do. Successful teachers must ijossess a know- 
ledge of the science of the craft, and also a facility for 
communicating clear instructions and explanations. 

The technical plumbing teachers are required to turn 
out their pupils with a moderate hut suitable possession of 
scientific attainments, combined with a practical power of 
applying that knowledge by manual desterity and inven- 
tive capacity, to lighten and improve their daily labours. 
Theory and practice must go hand in hand. Working men 
often reject a new suggestion on the ground that it is only 
theory. No theory is sound uuless it can be applied in 
practice, and no practice exists that cannot be formulated 
itn theory; both must be harmoniously combined in technical 
^aducation. 
I The coat of establishing technical schools, with proper 
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appliances and fully qualified teachers, prevents their 
general promotion in provincial towns ; it will be better to 
make small beginnings, rather than not to move at all towards 
improvement. A small technical plumbing school may be 
started at a first cost of £50 for benches, tools, and materials, 
and £50 a year for maintenance expenses, wherever a 
qualified plumber can be found to teach at a moderate 
salary, in addition to the students' fees and the result fees. 
Many scientific teachers would be willing to give occasional 
free lecturea 

For plumbing technical workshops, wooden benches will 
be required, on which to dress the lead, to work up bends, 
to solder pipe-joints, eta These benches may be any length, 
and from 2 fL 6 in. to 3 feet wide, formed of 3-inch hard 
timber, planed smooth and set level, with sharp rectangular 
corners and edges. The benches should rest firmly on strong, 
steady trestles, and so that either side of benches may be 
turned up alternately. 

A melting-pot, holding from one to two hundred-weight 
ef lead, set in brickwork over a furnace, will be useful for 
melting lead for casting, or making solder. The flues should 
be easily cleaned, and the furnace and ash-pit doors should 
be air-tight and strong. 

Plumbers' heating stoves, with proper flues, will be 
necessary. Each student should, if possible, have a stove to 
himself alone, when engaged in soldering, or in heating lead 
for bending or bossing ; consequently the number of stoves 
required will be large, in proportion to the number of 
students. Half of the workers can be employed on cold work, 
whUe the other half are using the stoves and soldering ; but 
if each student can be given his own particular stove, bench^ 
lock-up press, and set of tools, and made personally respon- 
sible for them, the comfort and advantage all round will be 
great, but, unfortunately, so will be the first cost. A 
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"sand-box 4 ft. fi 
iron-foimdera' i 
reqaired. 

One or more good brass- finishers' kthes complete, with 



i in. or 5 feet Xlft. 6in.Xl ft.6 in., with 
oiilding sand and a wood cover, will also bo 




tools, will be found most practically useful, where such 
a luxury can bo obtained. Plumbers frequently are glad to 
know bow to use a lathe, and find the knowledge useful in 
getting them over many a difficulty. 

A set or two of stocks and dies, and screwing machines^ 
for screwing and tapping iron and brass. 

A fixed bench, with a smith's vice or two, a portablo 
uith's hearth and bellows, a light anvil and smith's ham- 
, for dressing and sharpening tools, and a grindstone 

1 be very useful. Lead-hiirning apporatua may be added 
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also, and an hydraulic testing machine. Water tanks giving 
various heads of pressure, with pipes of various diameters 
leading from each to each other, and to discharge over 
troughs with wastes on ground level, with foil round- way 
valves on each pipe and to each end, for experimenting on 
the flow of water and other effects — these are luxuries ot 
technical teaching that may always be desired, but are 
beyond the attainment of average schools. 

If, however, the teacher will design the system of 
appliances to suit the number and capacity of his pupils, 
he can accomplish wonderful results by utilizing the 
students' skill, and can gradually fit up a complete set 
of appliances for experimental teaching at the mere cost 
of the materials, while he is at the same time giving the 
best class of practice — real practice in making tools and 
fitting plumbing work — vastly increasing the personal 
interest and delight of his pupils in their work, which is 
the great secret of a teacher's success. 

It will be desirable, also, to get together for such a 
school specimens of all descriptions of sanitary appliances 
— water-closets, valves, meters, cowls. Makers and patentees 
are often glad to present their special appliances to local 
technical schools, in order to promote the acquaintance of 
the students with the working of the various parts, so that 
they may be skilled to fix or repair them in actual practice 
abroad or at home. 

The teacher should be cautious not to advertise any 
particular appliance, nor to recommend any particular 
maker by name, but to deal with principles, and if special 
apparatus be used at all, to use them so as to exemplify 
principles. The teacher must, however, be free, and it will 
be his first duty to point out defects or advantages in 
appliances, to give clear reasons to his pupils for doing so^ 
and always so as to avoid personality. 
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Models, expenmetital apparatus, and diagrams for illus- 
!ation should be all prepared and made by the teacher and 
'the papils working together ; the necessary apparatus will 
thus cost much less than if purchased, and will give the 
pupils a greater insight into the work than a dozen lectures 
on the subject. A verbal description of an apparatus or 
a process may seem clear or otherwise, but when the pupils 
help to make the apparatus and to fit its parts together, 
or carry out a process along with the teacher, they will 
not be likely to forget what they have thus practically 
learned. The fingers and hands sometimes afford a surer 
path to the brain than the eye or the ear. " If any be a 
hearer of the word, and not a doer, he is like unto a man 
beholding his natural face in a glass : for he beholdeth him- 
Belf, and goeth his way, and straightway forgettoth what 
manner of man he was. But whoso is a doer of the work, 
that man shall be blessed in his deed." 

Teachers should also endeavour to obtain offers of special 
prizes to encourage their pupils to produce the best work 
and the best answering. Prizes will often be freely given by 
those interested in the success of the enterprise, but in all 
caees, with the exception of apprentices, the pupils should 
pay a fee proportioned in each place according to circum- 
stances. Technical education, as well as bread and butter, 
IB more appreciated when it cost^ something to get. 

If the teacher can make arrangements to take his pupils 
once a month to visit works connected with the trade, such 
as lead works, rolling mills, pipe-drawing mills, iron works, 
or if permission could be obtained for them to visit large 
public buildings where plumbing works were in hand, which 
might be shown in progress and explained by the teacher. 

i great interest would be given to technical teaching in 
• students' minds. 
Technical education in special night schools cannot alone 
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turn men out 849 plumbers worthy of the name of craftsmen; 
along with it an apprenticeship in the workshop for seven 
years is needful, and both should run together like a pair 
pf well-matched driving wheels of a locomotive on two 
different rails, straight ahead to the goal — Success. 

Fitting rules to govern apprenticeship will doubtless be 
recommended by the Plumbers' Company, and, we hope^ 
loyally adopted by the trade as of old time. Suitable 
wages should be suggested, regulated in accordance with tbo 
value of the apprentice to his master, a tangible payment^ 
advancing year by year. Indentures should contain a 
clause compelling attendance at a technical school. 

In this age of keen, razor-edged competition at homo 
and abroad, the public benefit conferred by technical schools 
is beginning to be appreciated, so that many worthy and 
philanthropic people have devoted a portion of their wealth 
to the promotion and extension of the movement. It is not 
too much to say that money could not be spent more nobly 
or to better purposa The future prosperity of Great 
Britain and Ireland now depends more upon the progress 
|md successful extension of technical schools, and upon the 
enthusiasm and perseverance of the rising generation in 
taking full advantage of them, than perhaps any one of us 
yet fully comprehends. 

One of the most valuable endowments for a plumber is 
the power of drawing, and this faculty should be educed 
prominently in all technical classes. Drawing-boards, black- 
boards, tee-squares, rules, triangles, and compasses should b^ 
found at work in every school. 

Drawing classes should not be taken on the nights when 
jbammenng and practical plumbing is in full swing ; quiet? 
is essential for delineation, and a plumbing shop, even 
young one, is not such a place of quietness and peace as 
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is Fiuited to the contemplfttive mind of a young artist in 
chalk. On the special drawing nights the teacher may 
with advantage arrange a large blackboard in view of his 
class, and on it rapidly sketch with chalk, drawn purposely 
out of all proportion, an irregular form of any kind — a trap, 
a sanitary appliance — carefully giving the dimensions of 
eveiy part necessary, in order to enable the students to 
reduce the roughly sketched figure accurately to a given 
scale, either with chalk on their blackboard, or on draw- 
ing paper; or he may set as a copy any form of lead- 
work, and require the students to prepare drawings of the 
irfacea of sheet lead necessary to be cut out in order to 
latruct a similar work in lead, the students showing the 
Tnethoda by which they arrive at the results; or actual 
models of appliances may be placed before the students. 
And, either with or without measurements taken by rule 
from the model, the students may be required to draw from 
the round, diagrams, in plan, elevation, and perspective, 
and to delineate various sections of the model. 

It can hardly be expected that all working plumbers 
who are capable of being teachers of plumbing shall also 
be advanced teachers of drawing, but the better they under- 
stand drawing the better will they teach plumbing. In 
many schools arrangements could be made for a drawing- 
master to give an hour's lesson once or twice a week in 
conjunction with the teacher of plumbing. 

Practical geometry and drawing should go band in hand, 
not merely by having diagrams hung up and letting the 
students copy them, not by setting the students to work 
problems which they are likely to forget before they 
the room, but by drawing on the blackboard before 
eyes, or by setting the students tbemsolves to draw, 
iric figures which they may hereafter need to 
ict in real work. Neatness and care in drawing 
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geometrical figures should be impressed upon the students ; 
the object of such practice is to secure accuracy, which can 
only be attained by precision in practice. 

Take one easy problem, viz. to bisect a straight line. 
Here we have a diagram, and the directions : " From A 

and B, with any radius greater 
than the half of AB, describe 
arcs cutting each other in C D. 
From C draw a right line to D, 
and it will bisect the line A B." 
Now, although that is the 
B simplest problem in practical 
geometry, we can perhaps 
understand how much better 
and clearer is the practical 
method of teaching. The teacher 
takes a blackboard; he draws 
Flg.l-TobiiootaitmightUue. the straight line which he 

wants bisected, or divided 
fHlually in two ; ho takes the chalk, and, compass in hand, 
ho »how« the moaning of " any radius greater than half of 
AH;" ho doacrilx>8 the arcs, showing them cutting each 
othor in C l\ and ho draws the bisecting right line. He 
vubn thoni out, and invites his pupils forward to repeat the 
pn)OOMN, and the lesson is taught practically, so that it can 
nnvor bo foi'jjfottim, 

I^raoiico in taking tracings off architects' plans should be 
aflordod to the pupils, as this has often to be done in daily 
work. Drawing to scale should be taught, and the students 
onablod to rtuid otf architects* plans of buildings and fittings, 
(loot! old dinuHod plans as specimens may be obtained from 
liwal aixihitootjt, who are generally willing to help forward 
Miioh otiUiNON, *I'lu^o plans should be explained over and over 
i^UfUu, if noooMMary , till each student understands every detail. 
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Portions of the plans should be enlarged from, say, ^ inch 
scale to 1 inch scale per foot, as working drawings of details. 

The object of the teachers should be to enable each 
student to read and understand any architect's plans they 
may meet in their daily work, to be able to measure off 
the lengths of piping, sizes of lead for roof gutters, flats, 
flashings, cisterns, troughs, etc., and to lay out the plumbing 
work necessary and measure up the quantities from the 
plans. 

There are very few architects who would not prefer to 
deal with a master or journeyman able to understand his 
plans, rather than with those who would need continual 
information and instruction. A well-educated plumber 
should be able to imderstand a plan and specification, to 
know the proper way to carry out the work, and to give 
sound reasons why he would do the work one way in 
preference to any other. That is the man who will make 
his own way and succeed in his business. If a journeyman 
plumber can do good sound work quickly, we do not say 
he should necessarily have any theoretical knowledge, but 
we say that without such knowledge he must ever remain 
a plumbing machine, doing only just what he may be told 
to do by those above him ; he never can progress. 

It is not possible, nor would it be desirable, to limit or 
determine the exact amount of mechanical practice or 
handiwork which technical teachers should allow to their 
pupils in the schools ; each teacher is bound to give careful 
consideration to this matter, so as not to use valuable 
material lavishly, and yet to see that his pupils are fairly 
instructed in the practical principles of joint-making, bend- 
ing, bossing, lead-laying, soldering, etc. 

This hand-practice should be so arranged and so limited 
by the teacher in accordance with the means at his disposal 
as not to become in any sense a substitute, in the student's 
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mind, for the actual daily work at the bench and on the job, 
but rather to illustrate and explain the reasons why certain 
work is done so and so in actual practice — why one way of 
doing it is wrong and another way is right. Lead-burning, 
zinc and copper work, gas-fitting, and iron pipework should 
not be neglected, and the practical principles of heating by 
hot water, both by high and low pressure systems, should 
be explained. Plumbers will have to bestir themselves to 
make themselves masters of all the fish that come to their 
nets, for the present tendency of all trade is centralization. 

The students should be trained to apportion the metals 
and make the various solders used in the trade, to find 
what impurities will injure solders, and how they may be 
purified. If possible, without going too deeply into the 
chemical question, various kinds of waters should be 
examined and criticized ; ready and simple means of roughly- 
detecting impurities in water and air should be shown by 
easy experiment; the method of softening hard waters 
should be tried. Hydraulics and hydrostatics, even in the 
most elementary fashion, may well be considered ; the more 
thorough and complete such teaching, the better will be 
the position of the pupils in after years. Many a practical 
plumber needs to be taught that he cannot decrease wat^r- 
pressure on his pipes by reducing the size of his cistern, 
unless he also reduces the level of the water. 

The authorized compulsory registration of master 
plumbers and journeymen is expedient. The method of 
registration best suited to the existing requirements of the 
country has been considered and settled by the Central 
Council of Plumbers, formed by the Plumbers' Guild, in 
London, as already stated. Provincial district councils have 
been established in all parts of the kingdom to extend this 
system of registration, by enabling masters and journeymen 
to establish their claims to be registered on the ground of 
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Bound theoretical and practical plumbing knowledge and 
8kilL 

All masters, before receiving their certificate of r^istra- 
iion, should be required to prove that they had a personal 
knowledge of the trade, and had employed journeymen 
plumbers in their factory under their own personal super- 
vision for a series of years, with the result of producing 
good sound work. Masters should be expected to display a 
^der and deeper scientific and theoretical knowledge of 
ihe craft than should be demanded from journeymen, and 
no other qualification or hindrance should be entertained. 
If a master or employer has had a long experience, and 
knows his part of the trade, and secures good plumbing 
work, he is entitled to registration, but not otherwise on 
any terms. 

All journeymen should be required to produce evidence 
of apprenticeship, or of prolonged training imder a registered 
master, and to give proof of manual dexterity in the art of 
plumbing; the registration to be effected by the Central 
Council of the Plumbers' Company, on the recommendation 
of the local sub-committee or district council, and a certifi- 
cate of registration to be furnished for a small fee, entitling 
the roistered journeyman plumber to his proper grade. In 
ten years' time it is probable that no plumber shall be 
allowed by the local sanitary authority to work as a 
journeyman plumber or to exercise the trade of master 
plumber within the jurisdiction of the authority without 
first producing to them his certificate of registration, and 
having his name entered in the book kept locally for the 
purpose. In ten years' time you will find that plumbers 
shall be required to attend personally with the certificates 
at the ofiice of the local sanitary authority, and that only 
upon their signature of a proper form, undertaking to 
abide by the local regulations and bye-laws, they shall 
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receive a licence to practise the craft within the sanitary 
district, such licence to be cancelled in the event of any 
bad work or breach of regulations being proved against the 
plumber. In ten years' time a complete list of the licensed 
master and journeymen plumbers will be publicly displayed 
in the town hall or sanitary offices; and then also, in 
framing local plumbing regulations and bye-laws, the local 
licensed plumbers will be consulted, and their advice and 
recommendations will be fairly considered. Some checks 
of this nature would tend to make the craft more select 
and reliable. 

America is far in advance of us in this matter, and we 
could obtain the benefit of her experience, with advantage 
to ourselves and the public. 

The standard for a sanitary plumber will be much higher 
than it is at present To attain that standard, opportunities 
at school must be diligently grasped, apprenticeship under 
a practical master should be steadily served, and during 
apprenticeship three or four evenings a week should be 
given to attendance at classes in technical schools for the 
study of mathematics, drawing, practical geometry, plumb- 
ing and metal-plate work, mechanical engineering, building 
construction, steam, heat, hydrostatics, hydraulics, aerometry, 
and any other subjects available bearing on the plumber's 
trade. Examinations should be passed and certificates ob- 
tained in these subjects, which will fully occupy the 
evenings of the seven years' apprenticeship. 

Such a preparation for a trade may appear to some too 
arduous ; but it will bring a full reward, not only by the 
conscious power which skill and knowledge give, but also 
by success and prosperity in life. 
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Pbactical plumbing rests upon the foundation of natural 
science ; therefore it is as important for plumbers to attain 
a grasp or comprehension of the science underlying their 
craft, as it is important for them to know how to handle 
their tools. Without possession of a fiair eletbentary know- 
ledge of this science, workmen have no true claim to the 
title of plumbers. Mere handicraft skill is insufficient. 

Science is a name which frightens working men, because 
they have never been made acquainted with its simplicity, 
beauty, and usefulness. 

Science is knowledge; it is truth ascertained, defined, 
and determined accurately. Scientific research is a seeking 
after truth for its own sake. There is nothing in science to 
object to ; but, on the contrary, everything for the humblest 
artisan to desire and to seek after earnestly. 

Science is of the utmost practical importance to every 
plumber. We can never properly acquire for ourselves, nor 
communicate to others, accurate technical knowledge in any 
trade, unless we have gained some actual acquaintance with 
the natural forces and laws underlying and connected with 
that trade. 

Every plumber and every teacher of plumbing should 
seek diligently and earnestly for this knowledge. The 
more we learn, the better shall we be fitted for our work, 
and the easier and pleasanter shall knowledge become. 
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Popular edoeatioD in physics^ or the knowledge of nataie, 
has been so ne^ected that very few otherwise well-educated 
people are prepared to explain, or er&i to understand, the 
causes of the most simple practical phoiomena occorring 
daily within their observation. A banker ignorant of 
arithmetic and bookkeeping, or a doctor without a know- 
ledge of anatomy and medicine, would be very likely to 
£eu1 in his profession, and to do serious injury both to him- 
self and to others. 

The world is now learning that^ unless a manufacturer 
understands the science governing the processes of his 
manufacture, he is not to be depended upon for the best 
work, and therefore the world is looking for plumbers and 
for technical teachers of plumbing who make it their aim 
to know their business thoroughly. Knowledge of the 
forces of Nature is more essential for plumbers than for the 
artisans of many other trades. 

Lot us first think in a broad general way of our subject. 
Knorgy and matter are the two great realities of the 
univorHO. Wo are surrounded by them; we observe and 
can study their properties, and may use them to our 
advantaijo whon we have learned the way to do so. We 
can direct, control, concentrate, store, and utilize both 
tinnr^y and matter, but we can neither create nor destroy ; 
ihoy aro inmmtablo and indestructible, fixed quantities, 
dnllhito oxisting realities. Yet no man by his own search- 
Iny lias foiuui out where they originally came from, or what 
tlu^y (loflnitoly consist of. We know something of their 
proportioH, and it is with their properties and efiects we 
Imvo to do as practical men. 

I'hysioH IS the study of the energy which acts upon the 
luaiior conipivsing the universe, and it is or should be of 
lnt>i>nni» inton^st k) the technical teacher of plumbing, and 
to pviivy ono of \m piipils. 
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Energy is the power of doing work, and, when applied 
as force, it changes the state of a body from rest into 
motion, or from motion into rest 

Energy is of two kinds— energy of motion and of 
po&ition. The actual energy of motion acquired by a jet 
of wat4?r tlirowQ, &s against the attraction of gravitation, 
by any external agency to the top of a house, appears to 
become gradually absorbed as it ascends with gradually 
decreasing velocity, If that jet of water be caught and 
stored in a tank on the ti^p of that house, it exerta no longer 
the energy of motion ; but, though held at rest, it possesses, 
stored up, an energy of position exactly equal to the amount 
expended in sending it there ; it possesses a potential energy, 
which plumbers call a "head of water." Nearly all the 
energy in this world may be traced to the sun ; but that 
luminary must have received its energy from some great 
power in order to distribute it to us, and, unless the sun is 
being replenished, the day will come when he himself shall 
be DO more — his energy not destroyed, but transferred to 
other stores. 

It is the sun's energy that warms the air, causing the 
winds Ut blow ; evaporates the watei-s of tlie ocean, forming 
the clouds and the rain ; dispenses heat and light, causing 
the plants to grow, and timber to form ; reacting by 
chemical processes, and converting them into stores of 
coal. 

We are now excavating from coal-mines, peat-fields, 
and oil-weUs the energetic sunshine of past ages, re- 
developing the energy of power, by raising steam and 
employing it in various engines to do work once more. 

Study may be considered a mental energy of motion ; 
while knowledge acquired and stored for use is clearly 
mental energy of position, ready to be utilized when re- 
quired in brain work. 
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When we work either with our brains or our hands, we 
are iLsing up energy ; but it is neither lost nor destroyed. 
All work proceeds from energy, so the plumber who pos- 
sesses most energy should get on best in his trade. Energy 
is the workman's capital : he requires a good share to 
commence business with^ stored not only in his musdes, 
but also in his brain. 

We have heard that this energy proceeds from the sun ; 
but by what means ? Well, the heat and light causes food 
to grow ; the food is eaten, and by chemical processes, in 
which the sim takes part, it is transformed into flesh and 
blood, brain and muscle. 

A certain proportion of our breakfasts and dinners, 
accurately measured by scientific men, goes to our muscles 
and our brains. 

There are a great many men who would always be 
ready and willing to store an immense amount of energy if 
it only depended on taking in breakfasts and dinners ! but 
as food requires digestion and assimilation to render it of 
use, so the muscles require practice, and the brain study, to 
develop and direct their powers. 

Thus the force or muscular energy which gives motion 
to or stops our tools, and the thought or brain energy which 
guides and regulates the manner of using them, depend not 
only on practice and study, but on the regular supply of 
food, which we know depends on the influences of the sun ; 
and if we would look further back, we may reverently 
acknowledge our ultimate dependence on the power and 
beneficence of the Great Creator, in whom we are told that 
we live and move and have our being. 

Matter is the vehicle or carrier of energy. The vast 
energy in the attraction of gravitation, the attraction of 
cohesion, and the attraction of chemical affinity cannot dis- 
play its effects and powers without matter to act upon and 
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^^iroagh. Hatter differs from energy ia being essentially 
^^aterial. 

It pofiaesaes volume or extent, impeneti-atiility or occupy- 
ing Biibatance, inertia, indestructibility. These are inherent 
properties of matter, and are to be distinguished from its 
accidental properties, such as weight,8mell, taste, etc., which 
depend on circumstances. 

It is not possible to form any conception or idea of 

matter without allowing that it possesses volume or extent; 

the very smallest atom conceivable must have length, 

breadth, and thickness, and must therefore occupy or fill 

a detmite space, however minute. Into this space no other 

atom can enter until the occupying atom has moved away. 

This is the simple meaning of extent or impenetrability. 

Wo may be assisted to realize the idea by comparing in 

^^oir minds the minutest atom of matter which has length, 

^^■eadth, and thickness, occupia'i space, and can even be 

^Hwighed, with the point in geometry which has neither 

^Tength, breadth, nor thickness, occupies no space, and 

cannot be weighed, and therefore ia not matter or material, 

b ut something clearly definite for all that, marking accurately 

^^urecise position in apace, and serving a useful purpose in 

^^Hence and art. 

^^B Matter is stated to consist of simple elementary atoms 

^^Bbich cannot be hurt, destroyed, or divided. Philosophers 

^^Bkve discovered sixty-four such elements, and many more 

^^feay yet remain unknown, These combine in manifold 

ways, forming coinpound substances — chlorine and sodium 

forming salt ; silicon and oxygen forming sand ; oxygen 

andhydrc^en forming water; oxygen, nitrogen, and carbonic 

acid gas forming air. All solids, liquids, and gases are 

composed of these little atoms or molecules or particles of 

matter, and each substance is formed of definite and distinct 

particles, so small that our minds are unable to realize their 

Btr«me minuteness. 
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Suppose we could subdivide one grain of salt, for 
instance, until we finally arrived at the smallest particle 
in which it could exist as salt This minute molecule of 
salt contains two distinct elements, chlorine and sodium, 
and is therefore capable of being further subdivided into 
the atoms of those elements, which when separated are no 
longer salt, but simple sodium and chlorine. 

If we can conceive the smallest particle visible to us in 
the most powerful microscope, measuring, say, the jjy^jsaih. 
part of one inch, that minute particle of matter contains 
many millions of its molecules. The realization of such 
extreme minuteness is not easy to our minds. 

These particles of matter, whether in a solid, liquid, or 
gaseous state, are, as already stated, in a condition of 
intensely rapid motion, though they seem to us to be at 
rest. 

The molecules or particles of solids, such as iron or 
lead, are confined by their surrounding molecules in a 
certain mean position, about which they vibrate in never- 
ceasing motion. The molecules of liquids and gases, such 
as water and air, are not so confined, but are free to diifiise 
themselves throughout their mass in every possible direction, 
striking and jostling each other like a swarm of midges, 
every collision changing their direction of movement. 

The pressure of gases is considered to be produced by 
this marvellously rapid movement, so rapid that the atoms 
of hydrogen gas come into collision eighteen hundred million 
times in every second of time. Try for an instant to realize 
that statement. 

Steam, air, or gas confined in any closed vessel presses 
against the sides with a pressure due to the number of 
c<iiliHions or impacts of the molecules against the sides. 
In a cubic inch of any gas— sewer gas, for instance — at 
a Htandard temperature and pressure, you have the same 
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number of molecules of the gas. These strike the sides of 
the enclosing vessel, or drajn, or soil-pipe, a certain number 
of times, producing a certain pressure. If you introduce 
by any means double the quantity of gas, say. two cubic 
inches, you double the number of particles, and consequently 
you double the number of collisions and you increase the 
pressure. You may also increase the rapidity of the collisions 
and the consequent pressure without adding to the number 
of the particles of the gaa confined in the vessel, drain, or 
pipe, by simply applying heat, which causes them to bom- 
bard the sides more rapidly, the pressure on the sides 
increasing as the squares of the velocities. Heat compels 
bodies to change their condition ; it pulls asunder the 
particles of ice, and we may observe that during the process 
of melting, this heat has no effect on the mercury column 
of a thermometer placed in contact, which stands steady at 
the freezing point of 32° F., the added heat being all ex- 
pended in tearing the particles of ice asunder and changing 
the solid into liquid. 

If we continue to apply heat to the water thus formed, 
the mercury column will rise until it arrives at the boiling 
point of 212° F., and there it will remain because the added 
heat is all expended in separating the particles of water 
into steam. The comparative dimensions of this one sub- 
stance under the three forms of solid ice, liquid water, and 
gaseous steam, are 11 cubic inches ice = 10 cubic inches 

iivater = 1650 cubic inches steam. 
I For experiment Rll a light zinc cylinder with steam, 
l|uickly seal it air-tight, and pour cold water on it; the 
steam is instantly condensed, and the cylinder collapses. 
If a strong ves.sel, containing ten cubic inches of water, be 
subjected to the action of frost, the water at the instant of 
freezing into ice will burst the vessel, because there is not 
space for the additional cubic inch which that ite occupies. 
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This expansion of water at freezing point to the extent 
of one inch in every ten inches is the cause of the bursting 
of exposed lead pipes during winter time. When matter 
thus expands it becomes lighter bulk for bulk; therefore, 
when ten inches of water become eleven inches of ice, each 
inch of ice is lighter than each inch of water. Ice, there- 
fore, floats on water. If, on the contrary, it became heavier 
and sank, it is obvious that lakes and oceans would in time 
become solid ice. Ice at the bottom of the ocean would 
escape the melting heat of the sun, and year by year freshly 
formed ice would sink and rapidly accumulate. 

Matter possesses an inherent property called inertia. 
Newton's first law of motion may be thus stated. Matter 
at rest must remain at rest until some external force sets it 
in motion, and matter in motion must continue in motion 
in one straight line until some external force stops it or 
changes the direction or speed. 

Inertia may be simply illustrated by placing one pound 
of lead on a sheet of tin-plate ; suddenly withdrawing the 
tin-plate sideways, the lead remains stationary until the 
support is gone, when it is drawn to the ground by 
the force of gravity. 

The inherent inertia in the mass of lead matter prevents 
it following the tin in a sudden horizontal movement, no 
force acting to compel motion sideways. 

As we sit or stand we are being carried round on the 
surface of the earth at the rate of four hundred miles an 
hour ; at the equator men are carried round at the rate of 
a thousand miles an hour. If our bodies did not possess 
inherent inertia the earth would pass under our feet at the 
rate specified when we jumped upwarda Inertia causes 
some of the molten lead in a plumber's solder-pot or ladle 
to be left behind if the pot is jerked suddenly from the 
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6re. This resistaace offered by matter is termed vis' 
ineriiae, or the force of iaertia. 

The inertia of matter can be further illustrated by 
hanging three jara by a string side by side, one full of 
sand, one full of water, ono full of air. Twist each round a 
hundred times. The solid aand will be the slowest to com- 
mence revolving, because of the inherent inertia of the sand 
requiring time to have the motion of the jar communicated 
to it, but once fairly started it will keep revolving the 
longest, also owing to the inertia of the solid sand. The 
water-jar will start revolving quicker, but will leave the 
liquid body of water behind, as the liquid allows the jar to 
slide round it, not instantly communicating its motion to 
the water ; owing to inertia, the water remains comparatively 
Btill, and act* like a check or brake by friction on the 
revolution of the jar, pulling it up and stopping its motion 
long before the sand-jar has ceased to revolve. The air-jar, 
not being acted on by any matter possessing so much 
inertia as sand or water, is simply affected by the lesser 
inertia of the gaseous air, and will commence to revolve 
quicker and to c^ase revolving quicker than either the 
sand-jar or the water-jar, 

Uatter is indestructible. No known human power can 
destroy matter. You may compel it to change its appear- 
ance or to become invisible to our eyes, but the elements or 
molecules will still exist, capable of being brought back 
again to the condition you succeeded in altering them from. 

If, for instance, you take a piece of marble or chalk, into 
which carbonic acid had been absorbed and stored up 
millions of years ago, and if you decompose the solid with 
hydrochloric acid, the same molecules of carbonic acid gas 
■will be evolved, possessing the same properties, unchanged, 
which they possessed millions of years ago, before their 
imprisonment in the Ume. You can extinguish the flame 
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of a taper by plunging it in this gas, or you can pour the 
gas over a flame, as one pours water, with the same efiect 
it would have produced millions of years ago. The ex- 
periment is an interesting one, and can be tried without 
difficulty. The importance to plumbers of an elementary 
knowledge of these subjects will become more apparent to 
each artisan in proportion as he obtains more of that 
information. Plumbers often meet this dangerous gas 
when fixing or repairing pumps in deep closed-in wells. 
Its presence is detected by lowering a lighted candle into 
the well, when the flame will be extinguished, as the man's 
life would be under similar circumstances. 

The universal force of gravity is one of the physical 
phenomena of nature which intimately concern the plumber 
in his business, and he will be wise to endeavour to com* 
prehend something about it Gravity is that mysterious 
omnipresent power by which every particle of. matter 
attracts every other particle. By the force and effect of 
gravity, under the heat of the sun, the vapour and the 
clouds are caused to ascend, the rain and the dew to fiilL 
It causes the upward springing of the fountain into the 
air, as well as the flow of rivers downwards to the sea; 
it causes water to flow through pipes, and sewage to dis- 
charge through drains ; it causes water to rest in our cisterns 
and to flow out from them ; it enables us to ventilate and 
heat our buildings, and it produces the circulation of hot 
water in pipes ; it governs and controls every action of our 
bodies, and every detail of our craft. No particle of matter, 
solid, liquid, or gaseous, invisible though it may be to our 
eyes, is too minute to be free from this universal force of 
gravity, sometimes called weight. The word " weight " con- 
veys the idea of the downward attraction towards the 
centre of the earth alone. Gravity is more than that ; it 
is a universal force of attraction, innate in and belonging 
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to every particle of matter, whereby every atom must of 
necessity attract every other atom. 

If you place two blocks of stone on a bench, one large 
and one small, they are drawn downwards and held from 
flying together by the overpowering force of gravity exerted 
OD them by the enormous mass of matter in the earth ; but 
these two blocks have a mutual attraction for each other, 
BO that, if all other attraction could be destroyeO, they 
iFould instantly fly together — the large block would draw 
the small block towards it and the small block would draw 
the large block towards it, each moving a certain distance 
at a certain speed in exact proportion to their relative mass. 
If they were blocks of equal mass, each would move equal 
distance at an equal speed and meet exactly half-way. 
Plumbers, as practical men, should seek to realize this 
universal attraction. 

The sun attracts the earth, and the earth attracts the 

L The earth attracts the moon, and the moon attracts 
tbe earth, each in proportion to its mass and to its distance 
apart from the other. The ebb and flow of the tides are 
chiefly caused by this attraction of the sun and moon. 
The waters, being drawn up from the earth towards the sun 
'lUid moon, tend to follow these bodies, producing the tides. 

This force of gravity has been accurately measured. AH 
liodies, though differing in volume and mass, such as lead 
^aod water, fall in a vacuum at an equally iuci-easing 
velocity, and it has been ascertained that at the end of one 
second of time in falling, the velocity acquired is 32'1948 
feet, or y22 feet nearly in one second, and this is taken 
aa the measure of the force of gravity. It is important 
that every plumber should know and remember that all 
lydraulic calculations are based upon that unit of raeasure- 
nt which is algebraically called g. The flow of water 
-ough pipes and drains, and along open channels, and 
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from cisterns and reservoirs is solely caused by this force 
of gravity acting on each atom of the water, directly 
tending to draw all towards the centre of the earth, 
a tendency which is checked by the bed, or channel, or 
vessel by which the water is carried or supported. A 
knowledge of the laws of gravitation means, to the 
hydraulic engineer, a knowledge of the foundation on which 
his practice rests. To the philosophers Galileo and Newton 
we arc indebted for this knowledge. We here find the 
highest discoveries of science serving for the daily practical 
guidance of engineers and artisans. 

One law of gravitation determines that all bodies on 
the earth, whatever may be their volume and mass — lead, 
water, etc, — fall freely in vacuo, with equaUy increasing 
velocities, over the space of 16*1 feet in one second, 64*4 feet 
in two seconds, 144'D feet in three seconds, 257*6 feet in 
ftnir seconds 

We Hnd these distances easily by squaring the number 

of seconds during which the body is falling, and multiply* 

invr the ivsult bv IGl. 

For oi\o sisvTvl . . 1- = 1 X 1 = 1 X 16*1 = 16 1 feel in one Koond. 

.. two s*\N»mi« . . 2- = 2 X 2 = 4 X 16* 1 = 64'4 ,, two seoonds. 

., tbnv .. . 3» = ax3= 9x16-1 = 144-9 „ three „ 
.. four 4« = 4 X 4 = 16 X 161 = 2576 „ four ,. 

.. oijjht .. .. 8« =8x8 = 64 X 161= 1030-4 „ eight „ 

(lalileo discin-ered the law that the space described 
l>y hoilios falling freely under the action of gravity is pro- 
portional to the Sijuare of the time elapsed from the 
iM^^inniui* of the fall 

The top of the tlagstaff on the Eifiel Tower in Paris is 
niu>ut 10;U) feet high; we find thai a bullet dropped from 
(his lu*i>,OU. will reach the ground in eight seconds, and 
will have atUined a velocity of 257'5 feet per second at 
(lio t>\u\ o( the eighth second. 

To find the space fallen through in any given time, 
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multiply the square of the number of seconds by 16"1, which 
is the distance fallen through in feet during the first second 
of falling — 

8« = 8 X 8 = 64 X 16-1 = 1030-4! feet in eight seconds. 

The velocity increases second after second in falling in a 
steady ratio. 

To find the velocity in feet per second acquired in 
falling, for any number of seconds, at the end of the final 
second, multiply the number of seconds by 32-2 — 

8 X 32'2 = 257"5 feet velocity per second at end of eighth 

second ; 

or multiply the distance fallen through in feet by 64*4, and 
take the square root of the product — 



1030 X 64-4 = 66,332 ; >v/66,332 = 257-5 nearly = velocity 

in feet at end of eighth second ; 

or multiply the square root of the space fallen through in 
feet by the square root of 64-4, the result will be the same — 



^1030 feet = 32-1 nearly; V64-4 = 8-025 x 32-1 = 257-5 
nearly = the velocity acquired in feet per second at the end 

of the eighth second of falling. 

A bullet dropped from the dome of St. Paul's, London, 
will fall the 272 feet in 4-3 seconds. In every case a 
fraction of time must be allowed in addition, for the 
resistance of the air medium acting on the falling body. 
The depth of very deep wells may be approximately 
measured in a similar fashion, allowing extra time for the 
sound of the bullet or stone, on striking the watier, to travel 
up to the ear. 

In calculations for plumbing and hydraulic work, 
fractions are frequently neglected for convenience, but then 
care should be used to insure that the actual results shall 
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be more, rather than less, favourable than the calculated 
results in consequence. Accuracy is always an advantage, 
and should be cultivated in all calculations. 

In the case of a falling body, the velocity is rapidly 
increased if no resistance or friction affects it, as in vacuo ; in 
the case of an ascending body, the velocity is diminished in 
the same ratio. 

In order to throw a column of water 16 feet high, it must 
be given an initial velocity of 32*2 feet per second to overcome 
the attraction of gravity, together with an additional velocity 
to overcome the resistance or friction of the air. 

To obtain any given velocity in water flowing through 
pipes and drains, the pipes must be given not only the 
fall required by the laws of gravity to produce that velocity, 
but also an additional fall or head to overcome resistance 
or friction offered by the surface over which the water 
flows and by the air through which it passes. 

If we could obtain a vertical glass tube 16 feet high, 
and, by extracting the air, form a perfect vacuum within 
the tube, and if we could, without admitting air, let fall a 
leaden shot and a drop of oil, they would each, as before 
explained, fall in one second, and would each have attained 
a velocity of 32*2 feet per second at the end of the second 
of time occupied in falling. Let fall some water in the 
same tube ; it will drop in the same space of time, and 
remain in a mass unbroken, producing a dry click, like 
a solid, on striking the bottom. Such a tube forms what is 
called a " water hammer." Smoke also falls in vacuo, for 
smoke has weight, and all gases have weight. 

The specific gravity of various solids, liquids, and gases 
intimately concerns plumbers. 

Every solid, every liquid, and every gas possesses a 
density specific or peculiar to itself, and different relatively 
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to all other substances. This ia known as its specific 
gravitj'. It is found in three ways, either by the hydro- 
static balance, the hydrometer, or the specific gravity flask. 
The specific gravity -of each solid and lii^u id is ascertained 
and determined generally by careful comparison with an 
equal bulk of pure distilled water at the temperature of 
39° F. or 4° C, the temperature at which water attains its 
greatest density, before it expands in freezing. In our 
country, the weight of a cubic inch of water at 00° F., with 
Atmospheric pressure at 30 inches of mercury, is taken as 
H the standard. It weighs 252'458 grains. There are 7000 
^fe grains inl lb. avoirdupois; 70,000 grains in a gallon ; 277-272 
^B cubic inches in a gallon. 

^^M The spet^fic gravity of gases is ascertained by com- 
^^^rison with dry atmospheric air at 60° F. and 30 inches 
barometric pressure as the standard. 

Liquids and gases of greater specific gravity will sink 
below liquids and gases of less specific gravity. Thus 
water will sink below oil in a mixture; molten lead will 
sink belotv molten tin in plumber's solder ; molten lead and 
tin will sink below molten zinc; carbonic acid gas will 
sink belo^ atmospheric air. 

By acquaintance with the specific gravity of hia 
materials, etc., the plumber knows what results he shall 
find in any combinations. He knows that while using his 
Bolder he must keep it stirred, else the tin must rise to the 
top, becau.'ie the lead, owing to its greater specific gravity, 
will sink to the bottom ; he knows that if accident or 
mischief brings zinc into his solder, he can purify the solder 
by melting, until the zinc is driven to the surface, where it 
eaa be skimmed off. The practical plumber, of course, is 
aware of these facts; but science explains to liim the reason 
and the cause of them. 
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The plumber knows that, on going down into a well to fix 
a pump, he may find a layer of dangerous carbonic acid gas 
lyiug at the bottom, because the specific gravity of that gas 
is greater than that of air, and thus he is specially warned of 
a danger to his life, and can take due precaution in time. 

Some men will say, ** We all know of that danger with- 
out science to teach us ; " but it is certain that the practical 
man who knows something, by scientific study, of the specific 
nature and deadly efiects of carbonic acid gas, will realize 
more thoroughly the danger, will remember about it more 
certainly at the proper time, and will know better what 
measures to take, under various circumstances, to secure 
safety for his own life and for the lives of his fellow- 
workmen. 

Mercury is thirteen and a half times and lead eleven 
times denser than water ; lead is thirty times denser than 
poplar wood ; the specific gravity of mercury is thirteen and 
a half times greater than the specific gravity of water, and 
that of lead is thirty times greater than that of poplar wood. 

Place two small glass vessels one in each pan of a scales 
equally balanced ; fill one with water, and pour mercury into 
the other until the balance is again attained. Find a 
small vessel which this quantity of mercury will exactly fill, 
and the quantity of water in the opposite pan of the 
balance will exactly fill the scmie vessel thirteen times and 
a half. So also one cubic inch of lead placed in the scale 
will require to have thirty cubic inches of poplar wood in 
the opposite scale of the balance to secure equilibrium. 

riuuibers will find a table of the specific gravity of a 
U'W solids, liquids, and gases serviceable for reference from 
tiiuo to time; it is unnecessary to overload the memory 
with liti^tiivs, but it is an advantage to have them at hand 
aiul available. 
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Solids. 



Iridinm 


. 23-00 


Sandstone 


. 2-60 


Platinum, cast . . 


.. 20-86 


Porcelain 


2-24 


n hammered 


. 2206 


Rock salt . . 


. 1-92 


Gold[, cast 


. 19-26 


Ice at 32° F. 


. 0-926 


Lead, cast 


. 11-35 


Ivory 


. 1-92 


Silver, cast 


. 10-47 


Chalk 


. 2-65 


Bismuth 


. 9-82 


Sulphur . . 


. 208 


Copper, oast 


. 8-85 


Coal 


. 1-3 


Copper wire 


. 8-95 


Phosphorus 


1-77 


Brass 


. 8-39 


Amber 


. 1-08 


Nickel 


8-38 


Wax 


. 0-97 


Steel 


. 7-82 


Sodium 


. 0-97 


Iron, hammered . . 


. 7-79 


Ebony 


. 1-19 


w cast 


. 7-24 


Oak 


0-91 


Tin 


. 7-29 


Mahogany 


1-06 


Zino 


. 6-862 


Box 


. 1-32 


Antimony 


. 6-71 


Beech 


. 0-85 


Arsenic 


. 5-959 


Ash 


0-84 


Iodine 


. 4-94 


Maple 


. 0-75 


Mica 


. 2-93 


Walnut 


. 0-68 


Sugar 


1-6 


Pitch pine 


. 0-66 


Diamond 


. 3-53 


Yellow pine 


. 0-65 


Crown glass 


. 2-76 


Elm 


. OGO 


Flint glass 


. 3-78 


Cedar 


. 0-59 


Plate glass 


. 2-37 


Larch 


0-54 


Aluminium 


. 2-67 


Poplar 


. 0-38 


Marble 


. 2-65 


Cork 


0-24 


Granite 


. 2-75 


Elder pith 


. 0-08 




Liquids i 


kT 32<» F. 




Mercury* . . 


. 13-596 


Linseed oil 


0-940 


Sulphuric acid 


. 1-85 


Spirits of wine 


. 0-835 


Nitric acid 


1-52 


Proof spirit 


0-920 


Phosphoric acid . . 


1-55 


Bordeaux wine . . 


0-994 


Hydrochloric acid 


1-218 


Burgundy wine . . 


0-991 


Muriatic acid 


1-200 


Olive oil 


0-915 


MUk 


. 1-03 


Ether, hydrochloric 


0-874 


Sea water 


. 1-026 


Turpentine 


. 0-865 


Vinegar 


1026 


Brandy 


. 0-837 


Tar 


1-015 


Human blood 


. 1-053 


Water at 39<» F. .. 


1-000 


Alcohol 


0-796 


Water at 32<» F. .. 


0-9998 


Ether, sulphuric . . 


0-720 



Oases and Yapoubs compabed with Air at same Tempebatube and 

Pbessube. 



Oxygen 
Nitrogen . . 
Hydr^en . . 
Bromine 


.. 1-103 
.. 0-972 
.. 0069 
.. 5-395 


Chlorine . . 


.. 2-470 


Steam 


.. 0-622 


Ammonia .. 


.. 0-596 


Iodine 


8-701 



Carbonic acid gas 
Sulphurous acid gM 
Sulphuric acid gas 
Mardh gas . . 
defiant gas 
Coal gas . . 

jrVir • • • • • • 



1-529 
2-247 
2.763 
0-559 
0-978 
0-500 
1000 
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Gases oomparkd with Water at 39° F. 



Oxygen .. 
Atmospheric air 
Nitrogen 
Hydrogon 
Chlorine 



0-001432 
0-001293 
0-001V67 
0-0000894 
0* 003209 



Hydrochloric acid gas .. 0-00164 

Nitrous oxide .. .. 000197 

Carbonic acid .. .. 00198 

Water at 39<> F. .. 1-000 



Cohesion, or the attraction of cohesion, is that energy 
or force which we see displayed around us, uniting and 
holding together, with various degrees of effective power, 
the different particles of every solid and liquid substance. 
We see phenomena the most curious daily passing before 
our eyes, and hardly consider them worthy of notice, yet 
they form some of the scientific questions most difficult 
of explanation and solution. If a piece of ice be thrown 
into the air, all its particles are held together by the 
attraction of cohesion, and all participate in the motion 
equally. If we grind the ice to fine powder, and pour 
the powder down a sloping board, the particles will flow 
over each other, resembling in appearance the flow of 
water; or if we place the powder in a vessel with a hole 
in the bottom, the powder will flow out through the hole 
in appearance like water, but each small grain in the 
powder is a true solid, the particles being held together by 
cohesion. Although in grinding the solid to powder we 
have annulled the cohesion between many particles, we have 
not succeeded in annulling it in all. But when we apply 
another power of nature, that of heat, to the ice in solid 
or in powder, we find that all the particles are torn 
asunder, and have their cohesion so greatly reduced, that 
they will slide about and roll over one another and mingle 
every way under a very slight force indeed; yet, although 
the attraction of cohesion seems to have changed its 
character in water, it still exists, holding the particles in 
close contact, unless some other greater force overcomes it, 
as when water is forced into a spray, sometimes like fine 
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I Bust, by the resistance of the air upon its particles when in 
motion. If this water be driven into steam, all the power 
or energy of cohesion appears destroyed between the 
particles; yet we know it remains in existence, and reasserts 
its power and presence in dragging the steam back into the 
form of water or ice. 
We find, therefore, affecting our very existence, some 
close myateriona relation between the powers of heat and 
cold and the power of the attraction of cohesion, and also 
that we are, in fact, surrounded in our daily life and work 
by strange mysterious influences of nature, of deep interest 
to every one personally, and well worthy of thoughtful 
consideration. Apply heat to lead, and witness its effect 
in the diminution of the attraction of cohesion ; mould this 
lead into a bar, allow the heat to disperse, and witness that 
cohesion is again established ; use force and break this bar 
in twain, the cohesion then appears to be destroyed at 
the points of fracture. Scrape the fractured ends and 

tniake them smooth and bright, and by great pressure 
together they may be caused to cohere, so that the upper 
piece will lift the lower ; and that this effect is not due to 
adhesion alone may be seen by observing, when the two 
pieces of lead are again separated by force, a limited 
Dumber of small lead pin-points where cohesion occuiTed. 
Cohesion, which in metals is known as the property of 
tenacity, is not to be confounded with adhesion, which refers 
to the clinging together of bodies of different natures, as 
illustrated by the use of glue and paste in uniting surfaces. 
In the two pieces of lead mentioned, the attraction of 
cohesion is seen to be very imperfect; it cannot completely 
re-establish its power until sufficient pressure or force, 
applied by heat or otherwise, brings all the particles of lead 
I into normal contact. Relative tenacity in metals is deter- 
L mined by ascertaining the exact weights required to break 
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wires formed of the metals in equal lengths and gauge. 
Lead possesses a low degree of tenacity, while iron posseases 
tenacity in a high d^^ree. 



Capillarity, or capillary attraction, is a natural force 
with which plumbers are obliged to reckon. 

Instances of this capillary action occur, and may be 
ob8er\'ed, if a glass tube of very small bore, having both 
ends open, is dipped into a vessel containing water. The 
water will rise in the tube to a higher level than the water 
in the vessel, and so remain in equilibrium, apparently in 
opposition to the law by which all liquids are stated to 
seek one level If the sajne tube 
be dipped in liquid mercoiy, we 
may observe that the mercury will 
not rise in the tube to the level of 
the mercury in the vessel, but will 
sink and remain in equilibrium at 
a lower level. The surface of the 
water in the tube will be concave, 
the outer edges curved upwardsi 
clinging to the walls of the tube 
as if attempting to climb; but, 
strangely enough, the surface of 
the mercury will be convex, the outer edges curved down- 
wanlx, as if seeking to descend in the tube. The result is 
tlu> same in air or id a vacuum. When laying sheet lead 
in guttoi-s and ou tl&t roofs, it has been found, when two 
slu-eti* of lead are allowed to overlap and lie one upon 
nnothi'V chxifh/, that, unless precautions are taken te prevent 
it, wfttor will rise to a considerable height between the two 
ulii'i'ts. Rnd cause serious injurj-, by soaking the underlying 
jiliiMtcr nml woodwork, which the lead is intended to 
t.n.tod.. 



waTER Hcncum 

Fig. 3.— Cacillu? Aelton. 
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lo water-trapa, placed under troughs and sinks to pro- 
tect houses from the entrance of drain air, it has been 
found that a piece of rag, a few strands of fibre or filament, 
caught and hanging over the outer weir of the trap, will 
liave the dangcmus effect of emptying the trap ; for, by the 
action of capillarity, the threads or filament allow the 
water to rise through them out of the hollow of the trap, 
and to escape by rapid evaporation, or by trickling slowly 
away down the outer waste pipe, leaving the house exposed 
to the danger of free entrance of foul air. From damp 
subsoils, the water will rise to a considerable height through 
basement walls by the same cause, and the marks may be 
seen in all damp houses. This capillary action is explained 
by the theory of the existence of a surface tension, instanced 
by the experiment of placing carefully a steel fine needle 
on the surface of water ; it will sometimes float, apparently 
supported by a thin membrane in tension, which bends 
under the weight of the needle. 

Experiment has led to the formulating of two laws 
relating thereto ; — 

1, At the bounding surface separating air from any 
liquid, or between two liquids which do not mix, there is 
astirfuce tension similar to that of a membrane, which is 
the same at every point and in every direction. 

2. At the line of junction of the bounding surface of a 
gas and a liquid with a solid body, or of the bounding 
surface of two liquids with a solid body, the surface is 
inclined to the surface of the solid body at a definite angle 
depending on the nature of the solid and the liquids. 

Of all common liquids, water possesses the greatest 

^ee of surface tension. 

When a liquid and a solid surface meet, the particles on 

botii margin surfaces are not attracted equally on all sides, 

while the particles in the interior of the liquid and solid 
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are subject to equal attraction on all sides, being quite 
surrounded by the same media. A surface tension thus 
arises in the surface, separating the liquid and the solid, 
caused by the interaction of the molecular forces at the 
free surfaces. 

When a liquid wets a solid, the effects produced are 
caused by an attraction between the solid and the liquid. 
When a liquid does not wet a solid, the effects are caused 
by a repulsion between them. 

For instance, if in a capillary glass tube the surface of 
glass be greased so as not to be wet by the water in which 
it is plunged, the result will resemble those which occur 
when it is plunged in mercury. Mercury does not wet or 
cling to the surface of glasa When capillary tubes are 
plunged in liquid, the liquid is raised or depressed, according 
as it wets or does not wet the surface. The elevation 
or depression varies inversely as the diameter of the tube ; 
it also varies with the temperature and the nature of the 
liquid, but is independent of the thickness of the tube. 

Hydrostatics, hydraulics, and aerometry are branches of 
science which ought to be studied by all plumbers. 

Hydrostatics teaches concerning the equilibrium and 
pressure of liquid and gaseous fluids. 

Hydraulics teaches concerning the laws and phenomena 
of incompressible fluids in motion, especially of water. 

Aerometry teaches concerning the laws and phenomena of 
compressible or elastic fluids, especially of air. 

Many of the works undeiiiaken by plumbers depend 
for proper construction and proportion upon calculations 
founded on the laws which regulate the pressure, weight, and 
motion of fluids — in such works, for instance, as water supply, 
storage, and distribution, sewerage, drainage, heating, 
lighting, ventilation, water and steam power. 
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The univeise is composed, bo far as we know, of minute 
atoms of m&tter, which have been classified or sep&rated 
into three great divisions or states — solid, liquid, and gaseous. 
The plumber has to do with each in turn, and is personally 
concerned in the laws which govern them. 

When minute particles of matter are joined in a con- 
dition that requires considerable force to separate or disturb 
them, the matter is then solid, such as steel, lead, wood — 
Bteel being the most perfect solid of the three named. When 
minute particles of matter are joined in a condition so that 
the smallest force causes them to move upon, under, and 
among each other, and to change their positions with per- 
fect facility, the matter is then liquid; such as alcohol, water, 
oil, mercury —alcohol being the most perfect liquid of the 
four named, water lieing of the most concern to plumbers. 
When minute particles of matter are joined in a condition 
so that they expand without limit if freed from lestraint, 
and contract without limit if pressure is applied; when 
beat powerfully tends to expand, and cold to contract them, 
the matter is then gaseous, such as air, steam, oxygen — air 
being the principal gaseous fluid of those named. 

Solids in minute division, such as sand, sawdust, borings, 

appear to possess some of the mobile qualities of liquids, 

but each grain of the mass is yet a perfect solid, formed of 

many very minute particles or molecules. Liquids are 

called incompressible Quids. The effect of the greatest 

M poaaible pressure upon them is practically inappreciable — 

^Bpnly to be detected by minutely accurate scientific meaaure- 

^^HBcntk Gases are called compressible or elastic fluids, fur their 

^^bldnme expands and contracts without limit. It is even 

^^bnderstood that some marvellously attenuated gas or ether 

^■^Us (he vast spaces to the distant stars, capable of bearing 

or of causing the minute vibrations which produce the 

sensation of light, enabling us to see the light of these stars 
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80 many millions of millions of miles away, that no man can 
ever count the measure or conceive the distance. 

Liquids may be changed into solids and into gases. 
Water may be frozen into solid ice or boiled into steam. 
Lead may be melted by heat or evaporated to vapour. 

In hydrostatics the fundamental principle which con- 
cerns us as hydraulic engineers and plumbers is the 
equal transmission of pressure in liquids. The results of 
this action are met in practice every day. 

The discovery of the principle is due to Pascal, who was 
bom at Auvergne, in France, in 1623. 

If a closed vessel, any size or form, be filled with water, 
and the water be subjected to any pressure at any given 
pointy that identical amount of pressure will be transmitted, 
equally, undivided, and at right angles, to every point of the 
liquid and of the internal surface of the vessel. 

For instance, if a closed hot-water cylinder, say 2 ft. 
diameter X 3 ft. 6 in. long, containing about 4000 square 
inches of internal superficial area, be filled with water, and a 
small jnpe of one square inch area be connected to it at any 
point, and a pressure of 21 lbs. on that square inch be applied, 
eithor by pumping or by a vertical column or head of 
water 50 feet high, a pressure of 21 lbs. will be transmitted, 
at v\fi\\t angles, to each and every separate square inch 
of the 4000 square inches of the internal surface of the 
cylinder, pressing up against the top, down against the 
lK)ttt)ni, and radiating as from the centre against the sides ; 
St) (hat, as there are 4000 square inches of inner surface, the 
totivl pressure exerted against them will be 84,000 lbs., 
or m»arl y 3S tons. If we were ignorant of this law, we might 
naturally suppose that, if a pressure of 21 lbs. was applied 
to the pij)(\ that pressure of 21 lbs. would be divided 
<M|ually against each square inch of internal surface, and 
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that the total pressure on the cylinder would be 21 lbs., 
instead of 21 lbs. X 4000 = 84,000 lbs. ! 

We may see the difference here between the action 
of liquids and solids, for conceive the column of one square 
inch of water as frozen solid, or imagine that a solid rod of 
wood, one inch square, was pressed in, 
instead of the water, of course allowing 21 lU^a'q.V 
an et^ual bulk of the water in the vessel 
to escape, and that either the ice column 
or the wood column was pressed by a 
force of 21 lbs. ; giving the same pres- 
flura as the liquid column gave, the only 
effect produced is that these solid columns 
will transmit 21 lbs. of pressure to th'' 
one square inch of surface on which they 
reat and press, and they do not influence 
or transmit pressure to any other part of 
the cylinder. 

In this illustration we omit alto- 
gether, for convenience and cleamefis, 
the differences of pressure on the top 
and bottom and sides due to the difier- 
enoe of the height of the column of 
■water acting on each different level "u^icr i'n.-iBuiv. 

the cylinder. 

If this iron cylinder had been made only just strong 
enough to contain the water it holds, it should burst long 
before the pressure of 38 tons extra was applied. This 50- 
feet head is not an uncommon pressure for plumbers to find 
necessary to apply to hot-water cylinders and boilers. 
Pascal discovered the fact that, by filling a barrel with 
water wid inserting a high tube of very small diameter 
into the bung-hole of the barrel, a very small additional 
quantity of water poured down the tube bursts the barrel. 
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The sides of the barrel have to bear, on each square inch, 
the same pressure as though they had been surmounted by 
a column of water of the same diameter as the whole 
internal superficial area of the barrel itself. The hydrostatic 
paradox that a quantity of water, however small, may be 
made to support a weight, however large, is due to this 
principle discovered by Pascal in his experiment 

The square inch, as the standard unit area in England, 
is chosen for its convenience only ; as there are 144 square 
inches in a square foot, we find the total pressure of a column 
of water on a squfiire foot by multiplying the pressure on 
one square inch by 144. 

If the bottom of a cistern 3 feet X 12 feet has to support 
7 feet depth of water, the pressure on each square inch 
will be 3 lbs.; how many pounds pressure has the whole 
bottom to bear, and how many pounds per square foot ? 

3 ft. X 12 ft. = 36 sq. ft. x 144 = 5184 sq. in. X 3 lbs. = 
15,552 lbs. pressure on the whole surface of bottom. 

3 lbs. X 14-4 sq. in. = 432 lbs. pressure per square foot. 

If the bottom of a hot- water cylinder, 24 inches diameter, 
has to bear a pressure of 18 lbs. per square inch, due to 42 feet 
column of water, how much has the whole bottom to bear, 
ami how much per square foot ? 

•it X 24 = 576 X -7854 = 452-39 sq. in. x 18 lbs. = 8143 lbs. 

pressure on the whole bottom. 

is lbs. x 144 sq. in. = 2592 lbs. pressure per square foot 

Another important hydrostatic law for plumbers to bear 
in niind is that the pressure on each square inch of surface 
«t. iliH\Mvnt depths in any liquid is equal to the weight of 
a r(»l\uun of the liquid, whose base is the square inch ; that 
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pressure is always transmitted equally in every direction 
round every point in the liquid at the given depth. 

For instance, let us take a 20-gallon vessel full of water, 
3 ft. 6 in. deep, and immerse in it an open-ended tube of 
one sqnare inch area, and 3 fl, 6 in. long, standing on and 
in water-tight contact with the bottom. 

The pressure of water on the particular square inch of 
cistern at the Iwttom of the tube will be IJ lbs,, or the 
pressure due to the 3 ft. 6 in. column of water above it. 
Remove the tube and the pressure will remain precisely the 
same on that particular square inch, although now the 
whole hody of water in the cistern is in direct contact with 
and above it 

Mark the tube across into three equal divisions, and the 
pressure at the bottom, a, will be 1| lbs. per square inch 




Fio. 3,— Water pretwre in ci 



in every direction inside and outside of the tube, due to the 
oolamn of water above that point. At the first mark, b, it 
will be 1 lb. in every direction inside and outside of the 
tube, due to the column of water above the point 6 ; a 
gauge screwed into the side of the cistern at the same level 
will indicate 1 lb, pressure. At the second mark, c. the 
pressure will be reduced to J lb. per squEire inch in every 
direction inside and outside of the tube, due to the reduced 
column of water above the point c. and of course a gauge 
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screwed into the side of the cistern at the same level will 
also indicate ^ lb. pressure. At the third mark, d, the 
pressure will be 0, due to there being no column of water 
above. There is, of course, the atmospheric pressure of 
about 15 lbs. per square inch above all these water pressures 
and acting along with each, but in practice it is omitted 
in such calculations, being equal in alL 

The overflow stand-pipes of tanks are subject to the 
same pressure per square inch as are the sides of the tanks 
at the same levels, and they should be formed of suffi- 
ciently strong material. 

Let us now increase the dimensions of the 20-gallon vessel 
to 200,000 gallons, but without increasing the height of 
the water level, and we shall find that the pressures shown 
on each square inch at the various depths will remain the 
same as in the 20-gallon vessel, the pressure on each point 
being due to the vertical column of water above it alone, 
and not in any way to the mass of water around or on 
each side. 

Owing to ignorance of this simple law, it has happened 
over and over again that plumbers, in trying to prevent a 
repetition of bursts on lead water-pipes originally fixed of 
too light material, have reduced the bulk of water in the 
tank by placing a division across it without lowering the 
level of the water surface, and in trying to gain additional 
pressure on distributing pipes, they have increased the size 
of the tank without raising the level of the water surface, 
no change of pressure resulting in either case. 

Each foot of vertical height added to a column of water 
by raising a feed-tank to a higher level, or by raising the 
sides of the tank and filling it, adds an increase of *4335 
lbs. per square inch to the effective pressure. This is 
roughly taken by plumbers at J lb. pressure for each foot in 
height, and for pressure on pumps in working this estimate 
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allows a fair margiii for friction losses; but to be more 
accurate and yet not too abstruse, it is a good and easy rule 
to calculate 3 lbs. pressure per square inch for every 7 feet 
in height of water. Thus, 14 feet gives 6 lbs, pressure, 21 
feet gives 9 lbs. pressure, 28_feet gives 12 Iba. pressure, 35 
feet gives 15 lbs. pressure, 42 feet gives 18 lbs. pressure, 
49 feet gives 21 lbs, pressure, and so on. 

An important law of hydrostatics, duo to the perfect 
mobility ofthe minute particles of liquids, is that when water 
has a free surface, that surface will be horizontal, i.e. at 
right angles to the direction of the force of gravity ; as 
illu-strated by the letter T> the horizontal line being the 
free surface of the water, the perpendicular line being the 
direction of the force of gravity. 

A temporary suspension of this law of nature, called a 
miracle, must have been wrought in order to cause the 
waters of the Red Sea and Jordan river to stand as a wall 
on the right hand and on the left while the Israelites 
passed over dry shod. 

When the free surface of water ia subject to any other 
forces beside the force of gravity, the surface must at every 
point be at right angles to the resultant of the forces acting 
on that point. 

The sloping surface of the waves of ocean, for instance, 
is at every point of that surface at right augles to the 
resultant or combined action of the force of gravity in one 
direction, and of the force of the wind in another direction. 

If an open vessel of water is rapidly revolved, you may 
observe that the curve assumed by the surface of the water 
is regulated by the same law, each point of surface taking 
right angles to the resultant or combination of the force of 
gravity acting in one direction, and centrifugal force acting 
in another direction. The cnrve formed by the surface of 
water flowing from any orifice or over any weir is subject 
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to and regulated by the same law, but is treated under the 
head of hydraulics. Likewise the motion of water or 
sewage through pipes or drains is under the same influence. 

The surface of any liquid of equal density throughout, 
and at rest, is therefore a horizontal plane, as the surface 
of a pond. Plumbers especially need to remember that 
water ever presses to attain this horizontal level in every 
part of a system of connected pipes and cisterns The water 
in a reservoir, say, 105 feet high over a town, though 
many miles distant, is ever pressing on the whole interned 
surface of the water-mains and distributing service-pipes, 
on every square inch and at every point of that surface, in 
an endeavour to attain the same level already possessed by 
the water in the reservoir. 

Men might take example by this and endeavour to raise 
each other up to a higher level of knowledge and skilL 

This effort of the water is the pressure which we 
measure as acting on each square inch, 3 lbs. per square inch 
for every 7 feet in height of head. 

With the reservoir 105 feet high, then 7 feet divided 
into 105 equals 15 ; this multiplied by 3 lbs. is equal to 45 
lbs. pressure due on every square inch at the depth of 105 feet 
below the surface when the water is at rest. This pressure 
in practice, when motion is caused by water being drawn 
off, will be quite seriously reduced ; in some parts of a long 
or badly adjusted system of pipes it will be reduced almost 
to nothing by the effect of friction due to the different 
lengths and sizes of the pipes. 

If, however, we suppose every pipe-end in the city closed, 
no water being drawn off, as sometimes occurs in the dead 
of night in towns, with the water in the reservoir turned 
on from the high level of 105 feet ; then if we suppose 
100 pressure-gauges be screwed on 100 different points of 
the mains and service-pipes, large and small, but all the 
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pomta being at the one level, 105 feet below the surface 
of the water in the reservoir, all the gauges, near and distant, 
would indicate a pressure equally of 45 lbs. per square inch. 

Or if we suppose 100 vertical tubes, 106 feet high, and 
I of any diametei-s from 1 inch to 100 feet, screwed into the 
■water-pipes at the various points beside the 100 pressure- 
gauges, the water would steadily rise in all these 100 tubes, 
until the surface in each tube reached the level of 105 feet, 
provided that the level of the water in the reservoir be 
maintained at the original level of 105 feet. 

Or if we suppose these tubes to be only 50 feet high 



FiQ. 6. — Equal velocily outlets. 

and open at top, then the water would overflow and pass 

away first from those tubes in which the retarding friction 

of the pipe surface would have least eflect. 

In the diagram above, three outlets are shown at one 

level under one head of pressure ; the water issues from each 
I outlet at the same velocity, due to the head of water, 

whether discharging upwards, downwards, or horizontally. 
In large mansions, where many cisterns are placed on 

various levels connected by pipes, it is essential, as every 
I plumber knows, to provide valves to stop the flow of water 

when the low-level cisterns fill, and also in every case to 
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provide safety overflow pipes, to act in event of the stop- 
valves failing to close. Sometimes two or more large main 
tanks are placed on one high level in opposite ends of the 
mansion, all being filled through connecting pipes from one 
tank nearest the souree of supply ; the law we have been 
considering governs all these arrangements, and disaster 
follows whenever that law is violated or neglected. 

" The surface of a liquid of equal density at rest in con- 
nected vessels is a horizontal plane." 

There is another point which plumbers require to note. 
Sometimes on open hot-water cistern and pipes, connected 
with a cold-water cistern and pipes, are fixed on the same 
level The density of cold water being greater than the 




Fio. 7.— Water in horizoDlal plane. 

density of hot water, which latter expands and becomes 
lighter by the action of heat, the level of the surface of the 
hot water in the hot cistern stands higher than the level 
of the cold water in the cold cistern, this diSerence 
increasing as the difference in temperature increases, and 
therefore in such case the surface is not maintained in a 
horizontal plane, because the hot and cold liquids are of 
unequal density. The instant the outer action of heat ceases, 
the densities equalize, and the levels of the surfaces also 
equalize into one horizontal plane. The practical lesson for 
plumbers, derived from a knowledge of this apparent 
deviation from a fixed law, is this : to be careful to provide 
that the top of the hot cistern shall be so much higher than 
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I the level of the surface of water in the cold-water cistern, 
I to allow room for this expansion of the water when heated. 
Water will expand .}s^h of its bulk when heated from 39° 
to 212°; therefore 25 gallons of cold water increase to 26 
gallons at 212°, 50 gallons increase to 52 gallons, 100 gallons 
to 104 gaUons. 



The overflow outlet of the hot-water cistern should not 

be arranged to check and carry off this rise of water level, 

because obviously the hot water would then flow constantly 

' away to waste. This frequently occurs in bath-room 

I arrangements. 

Ample space for free expansion should be provided 
I between the surface of the water, when cold, and the safety 
I overflow in the cistern, by providing the cisterns of sufficient 
height, and by regulating the level of the water in the cold- 
I water cistern permanently at a suffieiont depth below the 
I safety overflow outlets, To illustrate further the point 
\ under consideration, let us take a vertical U-shaped glass 
tube, and let us take two liquids which do not mingle 
I together, of different densities or speciflc gravities, such as 
, cold water and mercury ; let us pour the mercury into one 
[ end of the tube and the water into the other, and it will be 
I seen at once that the heights of the up|ier surfaces of the 
I two liquids vary. In fact, the heights of the upper surfaces 
I vary in inverse proportion to their densities; the water 
I being of lesser density, its upper surface rises to a greater 
I beight, and the mercury being of greater density, its upper 
I surface rises to a lesser height, in exact proportion to the 
I difference of their densities. 

A cubic inch of mercury, being ISJ tiraes denser than 
[ water, will fall to 13i tiraes below the surface of the water 
[ in the tube, when it will be found exactly to balance in 
1 equilibrium a cubic inch of water. A cubic inch of water, 
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being 13j^ times less dense than mercury, wiU rise 13^ 
times higher at the upper surface in the tube than a cubic 
inch of mercury before equilibrium is established. 

The hydrostatic law, then, is — 

" That if two liquids that do not mingle together meet 
in a bent vertical tube the heights of their upper surfaces 
above their common surfaces will be inversely proportional 
to their densities." 

In a perfectly horizontal drain a shallow layer of water 
tends to rest with its surface at right angles to the direction 
of the force of gravity, but it acquires motion by the force 
of gravity affecting the mobile outer particles, which fall or 
are spread out right and left, causing a momentary slope or 
divergence in the horizontal surface ; then the imperceptibly 
higher particles instantly, in obedience to the law, move 
downward, so as to regain the level, and maintain the 
surface at right angles to the direction of the force of 
gravity. 

When the drain or the surface of the water is raised at 
one end, movement takes place; the more the surface is 
diverted from the level, the more haste does the liquid use 
to regain the level. 

This velocity would accelerate constantly if no retarding 
force existed to check it; but it has been found — ^for 
instance, by forming a wooden-trough channel several 
hundred feet long, with a fall of 1 in 10, and causing 
water to flow through it freely — that, after the first hun- 
dred feet, the force of friction constantly acting so regulated 
the tendency of the water-flow to acceleration that the rate 
of flow thence onward was uniform. The two forces are, 
therefore, found to be equal. 

The resistance of surface or friction in the case of fluids 
is independent of the pressure or head, the amount being 
the same whether the head be ten or fifty feet. The result 
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^1 IB exactly opposite to this in the case of solids ; friction is 
^F directly proportioned to the pressure of one solid upon 

another. 

Friction in fluids is dependent on the extent of surface 

exposed to the flow, and the greater the volume of fluid in 

■ proportion to the retarding surface the less reduction will 
be in the velocity; but on solid surfaces the friction is 
independent of the amount of surface pressed upon, if the 
pressure on the whole of the greater or lesser surface be the 
same. 

The layers of fluid nearest the solid surface are the moat 
retarded by friction, these fluid layers retarding less and 
less those inside them, so that the water least aflected by 
friction, and therefore having the greatest velocity, is that 
portion flowing fiirthest from the solid bottom and aides of 

»a channel, and furthest from the solid interior surface of a 
pipe. 
The resistance or friction in the case of fluids in contact 
Vith solids is proportional to the square of the velocity 
nearly ; the greater the velocity the greater the resistance 
oflered. Exactly opposite to this is the case with solids in 
contact with solids, whose friction is independent of velocity. 
Whether the velocity be great or small, the friction remains 
^^ the same. 

^K It is odd that, in this branch of science, the term 

^^p* friction" is applied to the resistance oSered to fluids in 

motion by the solid surface they pass over, while the same 

term has almost an opposite signiflcation as applied to solids 

in motion in contact with solids. 

• These laws of friction teach us that a circular form of 
pipe is best for the constant full discharge of water or 
sewage, the resistance being independent of the head of 
pressure, proportional to the square of the velocity and to 
(he surface in contact with the water. 
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A circular pipe, having the same area as a square pipe, 
will deliver more water under the same head of pressure in 
a given time. The greatest discharge of water through a 
circular section pipe, when the head is due only to the rate 
of inclination, will be not when the pipe flows full, but 
when it is filled only nineteen-twentieths of its diameter, 
the wetted perimeter being 308^ and therefore the supple- 
mental arc 52°. The velocity is also greater, proportionally, 
than the actual discharge. The velocity of the water 
passing through a section of greatest hydraulic mean depth 
exceeds the velocity in a pipe running full by ten per cent 
The scouring power will, therefore, be increased in drains 
and sewers and other circular pipes by arranging them to 
run at greatest hydraulic mean depth. 

Water flowing from iron cisterns might be expected to 
flow quicker through a hole in the thin iron side than 
through a short added tube, but this is not found to be so. 
The water, instead of flowing to the hole and out in a 
parallel cylindrical form, is found to become contracted by the 
force of the converging layers of water, so that, supposing 
a hole made one inch in diameter, the issuing stream takes the 
shape of a cone, and becomes '784 inch in diameter at a dis- 
tance in of about half the diameter, or half an inch in this 
case from the aperture, showing a curve of about one and a 
quarter of the diameter of the aperture. This is called vena 
contracta. Taking the actual diameter of the orifice in the 
side or bottom of a cistern, the theoretical velocity of efflux 
would be that due to the head of water in the cistern, and 
is that of a body falling in vacuo from that height. In all 
calculations the head is measured from the surface of the 
water to the centre of the orifice when the orifice is not 
under water; therefore the square root of the head of 
water in feet, multiplied by 8, will give the theoretical 
velocity of efflux. If the head be 16 ft., then -v^l6 = 4, 
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and 4 X 8 = 32 ft. per second = theoretical velocity of 
dJHcharge. Telocity :=: Vhead x 8, and the theoretical 
dischai^ in gallons per minute can be found by multiply- 
ing the square root of the head in feet by the square 
of the diameter in inches, and the pi-oduct by 163. Dis- 
charge in gallons = Vbead X diameter* X 16*3. With 
16 a head and 2 in. diameter. VlSlt =4; 4x2' = 4.x4 
= 16; 16 X 16-3 = 2608 = theoretical discbarge in gallons 




per minute. The actual velocity and discharge is found by 
applying this rule, not to the dimensions of the actual orifice, 
but to the knovn dimensions of the narrowest section of 
the vena contracta, which we have seen is -784 of the orifice. 
The square of 1 to the square of *784 equals 1 to *615 
or "62 nearly. To find the actual velocity of efflux in feet 
per second through any circular orifice in a thin plate, 
multiply the squai-e root of the bead of water in feet by 8, 
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and the product by -615 or -62. To find the actual dis- 
charge in gallons per minute Box gives the rule — Multiply 
the square root of the head of water in feet, by the square 
of the diameter of the oriSoe 
in inches, and multiply the 
product by the constant num- 
ber or co-efficient 10. 

When the plate through 
which water issues is thick, we 
find an increased delivery of 
water. Compare this diagram 
with the vena contracta dia- 
gram of the thin plate. 

If a short tube be added, 
not less in length than three 
times the diameter of the ori- 
fice, a further gain is obtained, 
which may be calculated by 
substituting the number 13 for 
Pig. 8.-EiBui through thick plate 10 iu the preceding rules for 
"^ *»"■ thin plate orifices. 

The existence of the vacuum caused by the outflow of 
water in the tube can be shown by adding a short tube, as 
in the diagram (Fig. 10), and placing a cupful of water 
under the end. When the water is fiowing under a good 
bead from the cistern, a column of water will rise in the 
added tube, as in the diagram. 

Through conical tubes or adjutages the efflux is further 
increased, and the full efleet, or nearly the theoretical 
delivery, can be obtained when the natural form of the vena 
contracta is given to the adjutage, and even a greater delivery 
than the theoretical amount may be gained by the use of 
the modified conical elongated form of adjutage, specially 
recommended from actual experiment by VenturL 
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The effect of the shape of the orifice is not marked 
when the water has to pass through long pipes, but it is 
well to give the beat shape to the entry in all cases, when 
possible. 

Toricelli gave us this formula two hundred years ago, 
^2</H = V. easily remembered, and meaning — Multiply 
the head of water in feet, represented by H, by 32-2 (which 
I we know is the constant dynamical measure of the force of 
ravity represented by g), multiply this product by 2, and 




Fia. 9.— Short tube adjuUge. 

find the square root. The result gives the velocity in feet 
per second. Experiment has proved that only ^j^ths. or '62 
of the efflux calculated from this theorem is actually dis- 
charged through a hole in a thin plate. 

If a cistern 16 feet deep have a hole opened in the bottom 
we apply the formula ^2gK thus : 2 X 32-2 X 16 = 1030 ; 
v' 10;J0 = 32 ft. nearly, theoretical velocity in feet per second, 
a. result which corresponds to the velocity at the end of one 
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second of any substance falling 16 feet freely in vacao on 
the earth's surface. Having ascertained the theoretical 
velocity^ to find the quantity of water discharged through 
any given orifice (fitted with a tube in shape of vena con- 
tracta), multiply the velocity in feet per second by the 
narrowest area of the orifice in square feet, and the result 




Fio. 10.— Vacuum proof experiment. 

gives the quantity discharged in cubic feet per second. 
Multiply this by 6*3 for gallons per second. 

As before explained, this result will be much modified 
by the form of the delivery opening or adjutage. Venturi 
has experimented with a conical adjutage, which, he states, 
gives a real discharge 2*4 times greater than will an orifice 
in a thin plate, and 1-46 times greater than the theoretic 
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discbarga This form has a length nine times greater than 
the diameter of smaller base, and an angle of divergence 



Practical Rules for Hydraulic Enqineebs and 

PLUMBERa 

1. To find (V') the theoretical velocity of water in feet 
Pper second issuing from an orifice in the side of any vessel 

nth any given head of water pressure, multiply the square 
t root of the head of water in feet (H) by the constant 
I number 8— 

\' = -JH. X 8. 

I Thus, from any orifice with two feet head of pressure, the 
I theoretical velocity (V) is 

V' = s/l X 8 = l-il421 X 8 = 11-3 feet per second. 

2. To find (Gf"), the theoretical discharge of water in 
gallooE per minute issuing through any given circular 
orifice in the side of any vessel with any given head of 
water (H), multiply the square root of (H), the head of 
water in feet, by the square of (d), the diameter of the 
circular orifice in inches, and multiply the product by the 
constant number 16 — 

L G- = ^/H X rf" X 16, 

rThus, with two feet head of water and a circular orifice of 
three inches, the Uieoretical discharge (G') is — 

O* = V2 X 3* X 16 = 1-41421 X 9 X 16 - 203 gallons per 

minute ; 
or, with nine feet head of water and a circular orifice of 
two inches, the theoretical discharge (G') is — 

G- = v'9 X 2» X 16 = 3 X 4 X 16 = 192 gaUons per 

minute. 
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These rules give the theoretical velocity and discharge 
doe to force of gravity ; the actual velocities and discharges 
are found by modified rules. 

3. To find (V\ the a4itfud velocity of water in feet per 
second issuing from an orifice in a thin plate, as in an iron 
cistern, reduce the theoretical velocity by multiplying it by 



V = V' X -62, or VH X 8 X -62. 

Thus, from any orifice with two feet head of pressure, the 
actual velocity (V) is — 

V = V2 X 8 X -62, or 1-41421 X 8 x "62 = 7-014, or 

7 feet per second. 

4. To find (G), the actual discharge of water in gallons 
per minute issuing from any given circular orifice in a thin 
plate, as in an iron cistern, reduce the theoretical discharge 
by multiplying it by -62 — 

G = G' X '62, or VH X (P X 16 X -62. 

Or, by a simpler formula used by Box, multiply the square 
root of (H), the head of water in feet^ by the square of (d), 
the diameter of the orifice in inches, and multiply the 
product by the constant number 10 — 

Box's formula : G = VH x (P X 10. 

Thus, with two feet head of water and a circular orifice of 
three inches, the actual discharge (G) is — 

G = V2 X 3^ X 10, or 1-41421 X 9 x 10 = 127 gallons per 

minute; 

or, with nine feet head of water and a circular orifice of 
two inches, the actual discharge (G) is — 

= ^/9 X 2^ X 10, or 3 X 4 X 10 = 120 gallons per minute. 
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r5. To find (H), the head of water necessary in order to 
discharge any given number of gallons per minute through 
any given circular oriHce in a thin plate, as in an iron 
(astern, multiply the square of (</), the given diameter of 
the orifice in inches, by the constant number 10, and divide 

I the product into (G), the given number of gallons per 
minute, and square the quotient- 
: 



1 



Box's formula : H 



\d^ X 1 



Thus, to pasa 127 gallons of water through a 3-inch circular 
orifice, the required head (H) is — 
/ 127 \« / 127 V 



6. To find (d), the diameter in inches of a circular orifice 
in a thin plate necessary in order to discharge any given 
number of gallons of water per minute with any given 
head of water in feet, multiply the square root of the 
given head of water in feet by the constant number 10, and 
divide the product into the given number of gallons per 
minute, and find the square root of the quotient — 

Boi.form»la:rf= (vH^ ^5)' 

I Thus, under two feet head of water, to pass 127 gallons per 
ft minute, the required diameter (d) is — 

/ 127 \i / 127 \i „ . ^ 

= vvfTio) ■ "' Ci.«42i X lo) ^ ^ ■"'^^^^ "^"'■^y- 

7. To find (G), the arfuai discharge of water in gallons 
■ per minute issuing from any given circular orifice fitted 
' with a short tube not less in length than thrice the 

diameter, multiply the square root of (H), the head of water 
in feet, by the square of (d), the diameter of the orifice 
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in inches, and multiply ihe product by the constant 
number 13 — 

Box's formula: G = Vfl x cP x 13. 

8. To find (H,) the head of water necessary in order to 
discharge any given number of gallons per minute through 
any given circular orifice fitted with a short tube not less 
in length than thrice the diameter, multiply the square of 
{d\ the given diameter of the orifice in inches, by the 
constant number 13, and divide the product into (Q), 
the given number of gallons per minute, and square the 
quotient 

Box's formula : H = ( — ) • 

\cP X IS/ 

9. To find (d\ the diameter in inches of a circular orifice 
fitted with a short tube not less in length than thrice the 
diameter necessary in order to discharge any given number 
of gallons of water per minute with any given head of 
water in feet, multiply the square root of the given head 
of water in feet by the constant number 13, and divide the 
prvxluct into the given number of gallons per minute, and 
tiud tlie square root of the quotient — 

B<.>x s formula : d = ( -7== P* 

VVH X 13/ 

Kules 7. 8. and 9 are identical with rules 4, 6, and 6, 
t^xoopt AS n^jjnnls the constant number employed. 

In onlor to find the weight of water flowing from an 
t»ritloo in the i»ide of a cistern in a given time, multiply the 
volooity of t^fllux in seconds, as found by Torricelli's theorem, 
s'lillH, by the tiiue, multiply the product by the weight of 
a (Mibio inch of water, 252*458 grains, and multiply this 



r 
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I 



product by the cross section of the orifice in square inches. 
The final product gives the weight in grains, theoretically 
due to Torricelli's theorem : but hydraulic engineers know 
that, owing to the form taken by the water in issuing from 
this kind of orifice, the real section area of the jet at its 
narrowest point is -^j^ths of the section area of the oriBce, 
and tiiat, therefore, only ^^ths of the quantity of the theo- 
retical eflBux will be in fact discharged. They substitute 
in their calculations the smallest 
cross-section area of the vena con- 
tracta for the cross-section area of the 
orifice, and thus secure a rule which 
holds good in practice, viz. multiply 
the theoretical result above by '62, 
for the actual result agreeing with 
actual experiment and practice. 

To sum up these matters, we find 
that the actual discharge from any 
orifice in a thin plate, as the side or 
bfittom of an iron cistern, is only 
62 per cent, of the theoretical dis- 
charge, viz. 62 gallons, Instead of 100 
gallons. 

If ashort cylindrical tube,in length 
three times the diameter of the ori- 
fice, be added, the discharge increases 
to 82 per cent, of the theoretical dis- 
charge, viz. 82 gallons, instead of 100 
gallons. If the added tube be made 
in the shape assumed by the water in vena contracta, the dis- 
charge increases to 92 per cent, of the theoretical discharge, 
viz. 92 gallons actual for every 100 theoretical; and when 
Tenturi's inverted nozzle is used, the discharge exceeds the 
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theoretical by 25 per cent, or 125 gallons actual for every 
100 gallons theoretical 

To find the time required to fill any tank, when water 
is flowing in and out at the same time, deduct the number 
of cubic feet flowing out per minute from the number of 
cubic feet flowing in per minute, and divide the remainder 
into the contents of tank in cubic feet, and the quotient 
gives the number of minutes required for the tank to fill 

Thus^ if ten cubic feet are flowing in and three cubic 

feet are flowing out per minute of a tank 12 feet X 10 

feet X 6 feet, containing 720 cubic feet — 

720 
iTT^ = 103 minutes required to ffll the tank. 

To find the time required to empty any tank when 
water is flowing in and out at the same time, deduct 
the number of cubic feet flowing in per minute from the 
number of cubic feet flowing out per minute, and divide 
the remainder into the contents of the tank in cubic feet, 
and the quotient gives the number of minutes required to 
empty the tank. 

Thus, if six cubic feet are flowing in and eight cubic 
feet are flowing out, the tank starting full, being 9 feet 
X 6 feet X 3 feet, containing 162 cubic feet — 

162 
— = 81 minutes required to empty the tank. 

8 — 6 

The amount flowing out must be measured or calculated 
when the tank is half full, as the delivery will be greatest 
when full, down to nil when empty, the amoimt flowing in 
being taken as constant. 

When the length of a water pipe is forty-eight times its 
diameter, the discharge will be yVo^^^^ ^^ ^^^ theoretical dis- 
charge, or very nearly equal to the actual flow from an 
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orifice in a thin plate, every increase in length adding to 
the friction and reducing the discharge. 

To find the actual discharge of water in cubic feet 
per second from any tank through different orifices, with 
and without adjutages, take the head of water in feet from 
the surface to the centre of orifice, find the square root, 
multiply by the constant number 8 (or, for special accuracy, 
8-025); the product will be the theoretical velocity of efflux 
per second. Multiply this by the constant number or cO" 
efficient belonging to the particular form of orifice, as 
determined by experiments and given in the table below ; 
the product will be the actu^ velocity of efflux per second. 
Multiply this by the area of the aperture in square feet, and 
the product will be the actual quantity of water dis- 
charged in cubic feet per second. 



Co-efficients fob Different Orifices. 



97 
94 
92 
55 



Yens ooDtraeta . . ,~ 

CouTerging adjutage angle, 13)^, measured across narrow end . . 
Diverging adjutage angle, 5°, measured across narrow end 

Diverging adjutage angle, 5**, measured across wide end 

Cjlindrical adjutage, projecting outwnrds — 

Diameter | the length . . . . . , . . . , • . 

Diameter \ the length 

Diameter \ the length , • 

Diameter | the length 

Diameter ^ the length 

Diameter ^ the length 

Diameter j^ the length . . 

Short cylindri^ adjutage, projecting inwards 

Orifice in a thin plate 

For duioes whose lower edge is level with bottom of reservoir, and walls 
in line with orifice '96 



81 
80 
78 
77 
•74 
72 
68 
60 
62 



To find the contents of a cylindrical water cistern in 
gallons approximately, square the diameter in feet, multiply 
by 5, and the product by the depth in feet. 

Thus, a cylindrical tank 2 feet diameter by 3 feet deep — 

2x2x5x3 = 60 gallons contents approximately. 
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The ordinary rule is to multiply the diameter squared 
in feet by '7854, and the product by the depth in feet, and 
this again by 6'23 for gallons, which in the case given 
would be — 

2 X 2 X -7854. X 3 X 6'23 = 58-716504 gallons exactly. 

To find the pressure in pounds per square inch under 
any given head of water, multiply the head in feet by •433 ; 
or, by another rule, divide the head in feet by 7, and 
multiply the quotient by 3, and add y^th part where 
great accuracy is required. 

Thus, at the bottom of a pipe 130 feet high — 

130 X '433 = 56*29 lbs. pressure per square inch, 

or — 

130 -5- 7 = 18*57 X 3 = 65*7 lbs. pressure approximately, 
adding yj^jth for correctness = 56'257 lbs. exactly. 

To find the resistance against the plunger of a pump in 
motion, it is usual to make allowance for friction of valves, 
etc., and to take half the height in feet of the rising main 
to equal the pressure in pounds per square inch on the 
plunger. Thus, in raising water 50 feet, the pressure is 
calculated as 25 lbs. per square inch on the plimger of the 
pump. Multiply this by the area of the plunger or of 
the cylinder in inches for the total pressure in pounds. A 
3-inch pump has 7"068 inches area ; therefore total pressure 
under 50 feet = l76i lbs. 

To find the head of water producing any given pressure, 
multiply the pressure in pounds per square inch by 231. 
Thus, with 56"29 lbs. per square inch pressure — 

56-29 X 2-31 = 180-0299 feet head. 
To find the weight of water in one yard length of any 
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■ cylindrical pipe appro Jumately, square the diameter i 
f inches. 

Thus, in one yard of 6-inch pipe — 

G!* = G X 6 = 36 lbs, weight. 



1 



■fin 



To find the contents in one yard length of any cylin- 
drical pipe approximately, square the diameter in inches 
and divide by 10. 

Thus, in one yard of 6-iach pipe — 
6* = 6 X 6 = 36-i-lO = 3-G gallons approximately. 

Plumbers constantly require to calculate the amount of 
water which will flow through long pipes of various 
diameters under various heads of pressure. The quantity 
discharged at the outlet of any pipe depends on the veloiuty 
of flow, and is afl'ect«d materially by the length and 
,'4iiameter of the pipe, by the number and kind of bends or 
other changes o£ the direction of flow, and by the effective 
head of water, and in a slight degree by the shape of the 
entry or orifice. 

The eflect produced by the friction of the flowing water 
on the surface of the pipe or channel is so very great as to 
inn the chief factor in hydraulic calculations for long pipes. 
It increases in a less ratio than the square of the velocity. 
If the velocity of the water be doubled, the friction is 
increased nearly four times; if the velocity be increased 
ibree times, the eflect of friction ia increased nearly nine 
rtimes, and so on. 

The velocity of water flowing through long pipes of any 
given diameter depends not on the inclination of any 
particular length, but on the ratio between the head of 
water and the length of pipe, otherwise the hydraulic mean 
gradient. Except for the effect of friction at bends, velocity 
is independent of the direction of the pipes, whether laid at 
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uniform gradient or not throughout its length, provided that 
the contour of the pipe is below the hydraulic mean gradient 
along the whole line. Velocity is also independent of the 
question whether the entry and outgo are at or below their 
respective upper and under surfaces, the measure of the 
head being taken from surface of water above to surface of 
water below, if not discharging freely in air. 

The eflTective power of any head of water flowing 
through pipes is used or worked up under the two opposing 
forces. One is the initial check given to velocity at the entry 
irrespective of friction, and the other force is the constant 
check of friction alone along the whole length of the conduit. 

The relative importance of these two factors in all 
hydraulic computations varies with the length and diameter 
of the pipe, the velocity and quantity of water discharged. 
For instance, in a pipe 8 inches in diameter, 10,000 feet long, 
discharging 300 gallons a minute, the relative value of 
the head necessary to overcome the check to velocity by 
friction, and the head to overcome the check to velocity at 
the entry, is as 40 feet to 2 inches. The relative importance 
of the two factors would be reversed in the case of the pipe 
being only 10 feet long. 

Two feet head of water on an 8 -inch pipe, 1000 feet 
long, will yield a velocity of 1*79 feet per second, and 
discharge 234 gallons per minute. 

Two feet head of water on an 8-inch pipe, 100 feet long, 
will yield a velocity of 6J feet per second, and discharge 
840 gallons per minute; 10 feet long, a velocity of 22 feet 
per second, and discharge 2874 gallons per minute. 

Eytelwein's rule for finding the delivery of water 
in pipes gives a somewhat lower result than these figures, 
and is as follows : — Find the fifth power of the diameter of 
the pipe in inches ; multiply it by the head of water in feet ; 
divide the product by the length of pipe in feet, find the 
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squai-e root of tte quotient, and multiply that by the 
constant number +'7I, which gives the cubic feet of water 
discharged per minute. 

Uawkaley'a formula for the same result in practice, is 
to multiply the diameter of the pipe in inches by the 
constant number 15, find the fifth power of the product, and 
multiply by the head of water in feet ; divide the product 
by the length of the pipe in yards, and find the square 
root of the quotient, which gives the number of gallons 
discharged per hour. 

Neville's general formula to find the velocity in feet per 
second is to divide the head in feet by the length of pipe 
in feet, multiply the quotient by the hydraulic mean depth 
in feet, find the cube root of the product, and multiply this 
by the constant number 11 ; note the result. Now proceed 
to find the square root of the same product already ascer- 
tained, of which the cube root has been just taken, and 
multiply this by 140, and note the result. Deduct the 
lesser result noted from the greater, and the remainder is 
the velocity in feet per second. 

Manning's new formula, first published in December, 1889, 
provides a simple and accurate method of determining the 
mean velocity of the flow of water in open channels and 
pipes. It has been carefully tested and compared with the 
results obtained by actual experiment, and is here given by 
kind permission of the author of the formula. 



V = CS' (K* + ? - 

7 



•0.7) 



V represents the mean velocity in feet per second ; 
C, a co-efficient which varies with the nature of the con- 
duit ; S, the sine of the angle of inclination of the surface 
found by dividing the head in feet by the length of conduit 
in feet ; R, the mean radius, or mean hydraulic depth, found 
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by dividing the area of the section of water actually flow- 
ing by the length of the wetted perimeter. 
The values of the co-efficients given are — 

Old cast-iron pipes 85 

New cast-iron pipes 114 

New drawn-lead pipes 165 

The formula is worked out as follows : — 

Find the square root of the mean radius or mean 
hydraulic depth ; divide the mean radius by the constant 
number 7, and add this quotient to the square root already 
found ; deduct from this sum the decimal *05 ; multiply the 
remainder by the co-efficient appertaining to the nature of 
the conduit in question, and multiply that product by the 
square root of the sine of the angle of inclination of the 
surface. This final product of the formula gives the actual 
velocity in feet per second. 

It is necessary to bear in mind that new pipes will 
become old, and therefore that it will be safe to uae the 
co-efficient for old pipes in all calculations, as the values 
of the co-efficients vary according to the roughness of the 
pipe or channel. The experience and judgment of the 
engineer must be called on to determine wisely what 
co-efficient to adopt between the extremes of 85 and 114, 
according to the inner surface of the pipe. 

In cylindrical pipes the velocity in feet per second, 
multiplied by the square of the diameter of the pipe in feet 
multiplied by the constant number 47*1 24!, gives the dis- 
charge in cubic feet per minute. 

It was found by experiment with the flow of water 
through the pipes of the Vartry water service to Dublin 
that the actual delivery and flow considerably exceeded 
the theoretical flow calculated from formula. 

Some hydraulic engineers calculate the loss of head 
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through &ictioa in pipes as follows: — To find the dua 
delivery in gallons per minute, multiply the diameter of 
the pipe in inches hy the constant number 3, and find the 
V fifth power of the product; multiply this by the head of 
I ■water in fcet^ and divide the product by the length of the 
j pipe in yards ; find the square root of the quotient, which 
F pves the numbers of gaUons discharged per minute. 

To find the head of water in feet neceaaary to discharge 
i given number of gallons through a given length and 
meter of pipe, square the number of gallons and multiply 
f the length of pipe in yards, and note the result ; multiply 
Jie diameter of the pipe in inches by the constant number 
3, and find the fifth power of the product j divide this into 
the result already noted, and the quotient will be the 
^^jequisite head of water in feet. 

^H To find the di&meter of & pipe of any given length 
^Wirbich will deliver a given number of gallons per minute, 
H^ square tlie number of gallons per minute, multiply by 
^Lthe length in yards, divide the product by the head of 
^Virater in feet, find the root of the fifth power, and divide 
^^Hbat root by the constant number 3. 

To find the length of any given diameter straight pipe 
which will deliver a given number of gallons per minute 
under a given head of water, multiply the diameter in 
inches by the constant number 3, find tho fifth power, 
multiply by the head of water in feet, and divide the 
product by the square of the number of gallons per minute. 

To find the head of water necessary to overcome friction 

> to change of direction of flow in bends, first find the 

radius of the circle drawn through the centre line of the 

bend in inches, then the radius or half of the diameter of 
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the pipe in inches, and divide the former into the latter. 
The quotient will be the ratio of the radius of the bend to 
radius of bore. Now, the co-efficients for the curvature 
thus found in pipe of circular section are as follows : — 

•1 -2 -3 -4 -5 -6 -7 '8 -9 1-0 
•131 -138 -158 -206 -294 -44 -66 -98 1-4 2-0 

Now find the angle of the bend with the forward line of 
direction, divide by the constant 180, and multiply the 
quotient by the co-efficient for curvature as found in the 
table ; multiply the product by the square of the velocity 
in feet per second, and the product by the constant *0155. 
The final product gives the head of water in feet required 
to overcome the extra friction caused by the bend. 

Box gives some general idea of the head of water lost 
by right-angle quick bends. In a 2-inch diameter pipe, with 
the velocity necessary to discharge 46, 65, 80, 95, 110, 130, 
and 160 gallons per minute, the loss of head in inches for 
each bend will be respectively 0*5, 1*0, 1*5, 2*0, 3*0, 4'0, and 
6-0 in. 

Overflow pipes are essential for all tanks, but are 
frequeutly fixed too small, and are sometimes neglected 
altogether. When they are provided as stand-pipes, having 
brass ground-in wash-out valve-washers, they should be 
formed with trumpet-shaped tops, as greatly incretised 
efficiency is thus secured. Three inches margin of safety 
should be given from the top of stand-pipe to top of tank. 
If this loss of useful depth of tank cannot be afibrded, 
recourse must be had to Mr. Appold's contrivance. He 
places a hollowed copper cover over the trumpet mouth, 
fixed on brackets, so that the lip of the inverted hollow 
cover is level with the lip of the trumpet mouth. The 
water does not immediately flow over, but rises a little 
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above the lip, suddenly overflowe, causes partiaJ vacuum, 
and the maximum quantity which the stand-pipe can teke 
is discharged. The stand-pipe over6ow may be within one 
inch of the level top of cistern when this contrivance is 
^opted. 

Stand overflow pipes three feet long, with ordinary 




It is necessary to bear in mind that overflows taken in 
short pipes from the sides of tanks will not give anything 
like the results shown by the stand-pipes, and increased 
provision for safe overflow must be made. Side overflow 
pipes will only discharge the following quantities of water 
a gallons per minute : — 

; I In. lliK' 3>»- 2iiD. Sin. 3} in. 4 in. Sin. 6 ia. 
3 8 18 30 50 70 110 170 280 
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This extraordinaiy difference in discbarging power will 
surprise many plumbers. 



Aerometrt. 

Aerometry brings us to consider another class of phe- 
nomena which plumbers require some acquaintance with in 
their trade. 

Pumping water from wells, etc., syphonage in connec- 
tion with flushing tanks, steam heating, ventilation of 
drains, pipes, buildings, are all dependent on this branch 
of the laws of Nature. Failure must follow the workmen 
and masters who know not these laws. 

There are three layers of matter composing this earth : 
the solid ground, the liquid water, and the gaseous air. 
Fishes living in the liquid ocean are provided with con- 
trivances suitable to the liquid medium in which they live, 
they possess a natural instinct which tells them where best 
they can exist, and warns them of dangers they must avoid. 
Fishes accustomed to shallow waters dare not go down to 
the depths of the sea, where deep-sea fishes alone may live ; 
the increased pressure of sea water at those depths would 
crush them. Divers cannot work long under water, owing 
to this constant pressure of the water on their bodies, and 
beyond a certain moderate number of feet depth they can- 
not exist at all. At the bottom of the great oceans, where 
the depth extends to thousands of feet, nothing can live ; 
strong metal vessels are crushed in by the overpowering 
pressure. 

We can see this ocean of water and can feel its power, 
so we learn by experience how best to control and utilize it. 

There is another ocean, at the bottom of which we 
live and move. It is about a hundred times greater in 
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lieight above us than the sea in depth below ua. Fortu- 
nately it b also much lighter, or we would be unable to 
sustain the crushing pressure. Water is composed of a 
combination of oxygen and hydrogen gas. Pure air 
is composed of a mixture of oxygen (20'97), nitrogen 
(79*00), and carbonic acid gas ('03); aqueous vapour and 
sometimes ammonia, in varying proportions, are also found. 
Air containing 20-96 oxygen. 79'00 nitrogen, and "04 car- 
bonic acid is a fairly attainable pure air. The oxygen and 
nitrr^en are always proportioned as nearly 21 parts oxygen 
lo 79 parts nitrogen by volume in 100 parts. We cannot 
see the air, but occasionally we can both feel and see its 
effects when it moves, as in winds and storms, and we are 
constantly in subjection to the pressure of the atmosphere 
caused by the attraction of gravitation of the earth upon 
its particles of gaseous matter, The immense volume of 
the ocean of air above us presses down upon the earth in 
exact proportion to its mass. 

We have already considered some of the properties of 
gaseous matter of which the atmosphere is formed. We 
know now that it is elastic and expansive ; for if a small 
volume be admitted to an empty vessel, it will expand and 
fill it ; if compressed, it will contract in volume, recovering 
and expanding when the pressure is removed. 

In 1640 an Italian plumber in Florence, unacquainted 
with the science of aerometry, received an order to make, 
supply, and fix a pump over a well at the palace of the 
grand duke. He made a first-class pump, and fixed it with 
great care. The well was deeper than usual, and the water 
inccellent, no doubt; but the water would not pump out of 
libe well, nor rise in the suction-pipe beyond a height of 
thirty-four feet from the surface, although the workmen 
pumped as rapidly and strongly as possible. The engineers 
of Florence were consulted, but were unable to explain the 
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matter ; the poor plumber, therefore, could hardly be blamed 
for his ignonmee. 

Galileo, then seventy-six years of age, was applied to ; 
but he gave an unsatisfiurtory reply. However, the question 
set him to study the problem. He believed that the pressure 
of the atmosphere on the surface of the water in the well 
forced the water to rise as fiur as it did rise^ and he saw at 
once that the answer, " Nature abhors a vacuum," was not 
a proper answer, for this gave no reason why Nature 
should abhor a vacuum up to a certain height, and thei*e 
abhor it no longer. His experiments proved beyond doubt 
the weight of air, but before he could solve the problem he 
died, and the plumber's pump had to be taken away, and 
put in the window for some other customer ! 

(}alileo*s pupil, Torricelli, bom at Pisa in 1564, took up 
the question. He made a glass tube, which he closed at 
one end, and then filled with mercury, which is thirteen 
and a half times heavier than water ; he then reversed the 
tube, covering the open end with his finger, and plunged 
the end into a vessel of mercury. He watched the mercury 
descend in the tube, and settle itself about thirty inches 
fn>m the level of the mercury in the vessel, where it re- 
mained nearly invariable. Now, 30 inches of mercury 
multiplied by 13J, the difference between the weight of 
mercury and water, gives 34 feet nearly; so Galileo was 
right in his theory that the thirty-four feet of water in the 
suction-piiH^ was supported by the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere, and the atmosphere being capable of supporting 
not more than thirty-four feet of water or thirty inches of 
inorcurv, it was useless waste of time to endeavour to make 
n\oiv of it. To Galileo and Torricelli, therefore, plumbers 
aro iiulobtod for this knowledge. We need no longer try, 
like the Florentine plumber in 1640, to force our pumps to 
do inipo5wibilities. 
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A curious experiment can be shown to prove the pressure 
of the air on the surface of liquids. A glass bell jar, 
mounted on a metal plate, furnished with a pipe and stop- 
cock, is exhausted of air; the lower end of the pipe is 
placed in a vessel of water, the tap is opened, and instantly 
the pressure of the air on the water in the open vessel 
drives the water up like a fountain into the glass bell with 
great force. 

The pressure of the atmosphere on the earth is about 
equal to what the pressure of a thirty-four feet deep stratum 
of water or thirty inches deep stratum of mercury would 
be if they surrounded the earth. On the summits of moun- 
tains, where there la a less height of atmosphere, it follows 
as a matter of course that the atmospheric pressure is less 
than on plains, where a greater height of atmosphere rests. 

The barometer, for measuring this pressure of air, is 
simply an arrangement of Torricelli's tube, with the mercury 
carefully adjusted to indicate the variations which occur in 
the pressure of the atmosphere. On days when atmospheric 
pressure is greatest, any given pump will be capable of 
drawing up water a greater height than on days when the 
pressure is low. 

We do not feel the pressure of the atmosphere on our 
bodies, although it amounts to about fifteen tons on each 
person, for the reason that it is exerted equally in all direc- 
tions. A light glass Aask can sustain this pressure of the 
air, because the air presses equally inside and outside; but 
if the internal pressure be removed by pumping all the air 
out of the flask, it must collapse under the external pressure, 
unless it be very strong indeed. A bladder skin tied across 
the mouth of ajar can sustain the atmospheric pressure bo 
long as the atmosphere presses equally on both sides, but it 
by an air-pump the supporting air pressure is pumped out of 
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and extracted from the jar, the outer pressure will press ii 
the bladder more and more, until it gives way with a lou< 
report. 

The Hon. Robert Boyle, bom at Lismore, Ireland, i] 
1626, investigated the phenomena of gases. Boyle's law i 
thus stated : — 

The volume of gases varies inversely as the pressure 
and the pressure varies inversely as the volume when th 
temperature remains constant. Suppose we have a jar o 
flask containing air at the same pressure as the atmospheri 
pressure, take away half the air, and the pressure on th< 
inside of the flask will be half what it was; take awa' 
three-fourths of the air, leaving only one-fourth, and th 
pressure will be reduced to one-fourth. 

The pressure of the air shut up in a flask is alway 
proportional to its mass. If we double the quantity of ai 
in the flask we shall have a pressure of two atmospheres 
but the air occupies only half the space, for we see tha 
double the volume of air is forced into the same space tha 
hold only one volume, and with double the volume confinei 
in the same space we get double the pressure. 

tSaseous pressure is equal to the density of the gas. 

It is important to bear in mind that if the temperatun 
of air in any closed vessel, pipe, or drain be raised, thi 
j>rossuro will be increased, if the volume remains the same 
if till) vossol be opened, then the pressure will remain thi 
saiiH\ but the volume of air will be increased, and the aii 
as it t^xpands will escape. If the temperature continues U 
inoriaso, and the air K* prevented escaping from the con- 
taitior. prosstuv will increase in proportion on every pari 
o( tbo coiitaininix vessel, jnpe, or drain, and the weakesi 
point will tirst yiold. 

.\ j::rts. holder. jHM'feetly l^alanced and filled to half its 
hol>*ht with air or gas. will rise and fall according to the 
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^M rise or fall of temperature communicateil to the air or gas 
^f within. Id an air-tight vertical cylinder fitted with a 
piston, imagine the piston resting on a small quantity of 
air beneath it ; raise the temperature of the air, and it will 
seek to expand, according to Boyle's law, and, thus acting 
directly by increasing pressure on the piston, will push it 
upwards, unless an increased force be applied to the piston 

»to resist the increased pressure. When hot water or heated 
ftir enters drains and pipes of houses, the same action takes 
place upon any water-traps connected to closed, unventilated 
houae-pipes and di'ains, only the traps offer much less resist- 
ance to pressure than an air-tight piston of the lightest 
construction. 

This practical lesson of science has not until quite 
recently been thought worthy of consideration, thus 
thousands of valuable human lives have been sacrificed 
to the violation in practice of that law through ignorance ; 
bat now, knowing this law, the violation of it in practice 
becomes culpable negligence. 

The action of the syphon is frequently made use of by 
plumbers for emptying tanks for water-supply, for flushing 
out drains and apparatus, and it is necea.sary to prevent it 
from attacking the water seals of traps and emptying them. 

Syphonic action takes place in any bent tube having 
two legs or branches unequal in length. The shorter and 
upper tube, when filled and immersed in water, will produco 
no effect until the longer and lower tube also, and the bend, 
is Blled with water; then, immediately, the liquid will rise 
above its level and flow over the edge of the tank, and will 
continue flowing till air gets into the bend by some means. 
This action is due to gravitation acting through and with 
atmospheric pressure, which is also due to gravitation. 

The atmosphere presses upon the water surface in the 
upper tank, and at the lower end of tube, whether free in 
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kir or inunened in nter. the ktmosphete presses equally, 
bat in the c-p^s^ite directioD, cmonug eqaiUbrium and rettt ; 
bat as soon u tb« beod and loog mrm of syphon are filled 
with water, expelling the air, the greater weight of water 
in longer arm t<nd5 to cause a Taeanm in the bend, and the 
pressure of atmosphere on water in upper tank at once 
sends the water up short arm and over the bend. The 
vaeaom is prevented from forming in the bend by the 
water rising in the short arm emtinually, to replace 
the water dragged down in the long arm by its greater 
weight or grariiy. In practical application of the ^phon 
to flushing tanks many difficulties arise in securing an 
automatic action in starting the syphon, which have been 
more or less successfully grappled with. 

If the s>-phon bend be more than thirty-four feet over 
the water, the weight of the atmosphere is no longer able 
to overcome by it£ pressure the weight of the water, and ao 
a vacuum forms between the columns, which separate, each 
falling towards its own side. 



Heat. 

The study of heat is of great interest and importance to 
engioeors and plumbers. Heat is not matter, but a form 
of energy requiring matter to act by and through. The 
addition of boat adds no weight to an iron ball. 

There are strong scientific reasons for believing that heat 
is a kind of vibratory motion, somewhat similar to light 
and sound, so that when minute particles or atoms of any 
swlistanco are caused to move round and round each other, 
or backwards and forwards with increased velocity, heat 
increases in proportion to the velocity of the movement 
and inii>act of the atoms. 

Heat is measured in this country by a standard unit. 
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Fviz. the amount of he&t required to raise the teinperature 
* of a pound of water at 32° one degree Fahrenheit. The 
standard English unit for the measurement of work is the 
work done in raising one pound weight vertically one foot, 
called the foot-pound. 

I Professor Joule has proved that one pound falling 772 
ieet, or 772 pounds falling one foot, produces one unit of 
Jieat Seven hundred and seventy-two foot-pounda is 
Anown as Joule's mechanical equivalent of heat. One unit 
of beat i"equires for its pi-odiiction and produces by its 
iliaappearance 772 foot-pounds, or 772 units of work ; there- 
fore one unit of heat should by theory do 772 units of work. 
One pound of coal ia estimated to contain thirteen 
thousand units of heat, or more than ten million units of 
work, or foot-pounds. If it were possible to apply it direct 
and without loss from iriction, etc., one pound of coal should 
raise tan million pounds one foot high, but in practice so 
much loss occurs, that only one-tenth of that work ia 

» obtained in steam-eugines of the highest class. 
Herschel estimates that if it were possible to prevent all 
vaste of power, two pounds of coal should suffice to place 
a man on the summit of Mont Blanc, which requires two 
hard days" labour to ascend by man's unaided power of 
climbing. 

As it is not possible to secure and direct all the energy 
of heat to one sole object, this estimate is of course 
imaginary, but it may serve the puq)ose of teaching that 
every effort is of value which Improves machinery and 
mechanical appliances, as tending eventually to secure the 
best possible effect. The man who succeeds in making one 
pound of coal do the work that required one pound and 
a quarter before is a benefactor to the human race. The 
extraordinary results obtained from fuel by the application 
of science in the construction of modern steam-enginea 
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amoonts to a nadoiuJ reTolotion in importance within the 
last twentv vears. 

The effects and degrees of the expansion and contrac- 
tion of metals caused by variation of temperature is well 
illustrated bv Tvndall in his work on Heat. 

The choir of Bristol Cathedral was covered with sheet 
lead, the length of the covering 60 feet, the depth 19 fb. 
4 in. It had been laid in 1851, and two years later it 
had moved downwards eighteen inches ; ihe force with which 
it descended drew out the fiistenings. The roof was not 
steep, and the lead would have rested on it for ever without 
sliding down by gravity alone. During the day, the heat 
caused it to expand, and, as it lay on the incline, it expanded 
downwards more easily than upwards. When the lead con- 
tracted at night, its upper edge was dra^^n more easily^ down 
than its lower edge upwards. Its motion was therefore 
exactly that of a common earth-worm, pushing its lower 
edge forward during the day, and drawing its upper edge 
after it during the night; and thus, by slow degrees, it 
crawled through a space of eighteen inches in two j-ears. 

We may learn from this illustration the importance of 
noting the changes of volume in solids used in building 
and plumbing. 

The expansion and contraction of liquids by heat is 
greater than of solids, and of gases greatest of all. Zinc 
appears to yield the greatest expansions under heat of any 
metal, the ratio l>eing approximatelj' — zinc, 32 ; lead, 29 ; 
tin ami aluminiuni, 22; silver and bronze, 19; copper, 17; 
gold. IT) ; iron. 12 ; steel, 11 ; stone, 9 : glass, 8. 

Heat at temperatures above 39' causes water to expand, 
and in oxj^anding the water becomes lighter bulk for bulk. 

Take for instance an open pint measure, and fill it with 
water at OO'^ F. ; apply heat and raise the temperature to 
200"", the water expands and a smaU portion overflows. 
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owing to the expaQsion ; the remaining portion must, there- 
fore, become so much lighter, although at 200" temperature 
it still quit« fills the measure, until the heat is withdrawn. 
TVlien the temperature returns to 60°, the bulk of the water 
will be found to have shrunk a little, so that, in order to 
£11 the measure again, the same quantity of water which 
overflowed must be returned. 

Take two tubes 1 inch in diameter, 10 feet high ; place 
vertical position side by side, fill both with water, apply 
140° of heat to one only, the same result follows. The 
water expands and some portion overflows ; the water in the 
heated tube becomes thus lighter thau the water In the cool 
tube. Join the tubes at top and bottom by cross tubes, 
and instantly the heavier water in the cool tube will by 
gravitation press down on and push up the lighter water in 
the hot tube, causing the phenomena of circulation of water 
BO long as the water in one tube is hotter thau in the other — 
precisely as the heavy scale of a balance will by gravitation 
push up the lighter scale against gravitation. 



Specific Heat. 



I All bodies have not the same capacity for heat, and as 
e relative densities of bodies is termed specific gi-avity, 
the difference of relative capacities of bodies for heat 
is termed specific heat, and is the number of units of heat 
required to raise the temperature of any given body 1° F. 
This specific heat varies not only with the differences of 
the bodies themselves, but also with the different tempera- 
tores of the same bodies, except in the case of gases. For 
instance, Dulong found that the variation in the specific 
heat of zinc between 32° and 212° is -0927 ; between 32" 
and 572°, '1015. This variation, so far as plumbers are 
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concerned, is not of very great importance, but they should 
be acquainted with the fiiu^ts. 

The specific heat of lead is *0314 ; water at 32^ being 
1*000, or, as it is called, unity. Therefore to heat one 
hundred-weight of lead 100* F.— 

212 lbs. X 100"" X -03140 =- 665 units of heat required. 

and to heat 212 lbs. of water — 
212 lbs. X 100° X 1-000 = 21,^00 units of heat required. 

This makes decidedly a practical difference. 

Renault ^ves the specific heat of some bodies, water 
at 32^ being unity = 1-000. 

HTdrogen 8-294 

CMliroQ -1298 

Copper -095 

MavuTT -0333 

8iilpharic ether ^77 

Air -207 

Wroogiit iroQ -114 

surer -057 

PUUoa -0324 

When the density of metal is increased by hammering, 
its specific heat diminishes. We can see that a dens a body 
like lead has less capacity for heat than cast iron, which is 
less dense. Copper has less capacity for heat than iron. 
The amount of heat capable of raising one pound of water 
one degree wiU raise nine pounds of iron, eleven pounds of 
copper, and thirty pounds of mercury to the same tempera- 
ture. 

We have already learned, and once for all, that heat 
cannot be destroyed nor created; it may be transmitted 
from one substance to another, from one form of matter to 
another form of matter, or it may be transformed into other 
forms of energy, or into work from which it may be again 
recovered. If we draw heat from a furnace into an iron 
spheiw and instantly plunge the hot sphere into water, the 



PetRMeiim 


. . -434 


Sulphur 


. . -203 


61U9 .. 


. . -198 


Ziiie 


. . -0955 


Tin .. 


. . 0569 


Lead .. 


.. -0314 


Biannth 


. . -308 


Coke .. 


•2 


Goal .. 


. . -277 
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^amount of heat taken from the fire 13 transferred to 

sr, not deatroyed or obliterated. The water then may 

" transmit the heat to other substances, but we may conceive 

the possibility of collecting and restoring that heat so 

transmitted at any tinje. 

Heat is transmitted or disperaed in three different ways 
— ^by radiation, by convection, by conduction. 



The Transmission of Heat by Radiation. 

If an iron vessel containing water heated to 200° be 
placed in the centre of an iron chamber, the air within, aay, 
at 56° temperature and the sides of the iron chamber 66°, 
rays of heat, or radiant beat, will ^^e transmitted through 
the air in all directions at right angles from the heated 
surface of the vessel, and in straight lines, until they are 
intercepted by the sides of the chamber and reflected or 
absorbed. These radiant heat -rays, whether proceeding 
from a glowing or a dark hot body, possess the remarkable 
property of passing through air without perceptibly 
communicating heat thereto directly. The radiant heat 
from the sun passes through our atmosphere without raising 
its temperature, but it warms the earth, which communi- 
cates the heat to the air by convection. The radiant heat from 
an open fire-grate passes through the air in the room 
without effect, but it warms the floor, walls, and furniture, 
which in turn heat the air by convection. 

Badiant heat passes away or radiates from steam pipes, 
bo t- water pipes, stoves, walls, windows, the bodies of 
ani m a l" and vegetables, and, in fact, from every substance, 
so long as the temperature of that substance is higher than 
that of any other objects within the sphere of influence. 
Tbns, if in winter, after a brisk walk, we enter a room at 
iS* temperature in which blazing fires had been recently 
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l^hted, we soon become conscious of a feeling of coldness, 
eT^k in the presence of the fire, caused by our warm bodies 
ndiating away the heat to the cold walls and surrounding 
objects ; and we shall continue to experience this sensation 
of eohl until sufficient time has elapsed to allow the radiant 
heal of the fire to raise the temperature of the walls, floor, 
etc, to the same temperature as that of our bodies. 

If we suppose such a cold room, at 45° temperature, 

fitted with hot-air apparatus^ instead of an open radiant 

fir^ and that» immediately before our entrance, hot air was 

admitted sufficient to raise the temperature of the air to 

00^\ while the walls, etc, were 45'', we should experience the 

aanie s^iaalioii of eold; for our bodies would immediately 

ladiale their heat to the colder walls, etc, through the 

warm air. and would continue to do so until by some means 

the walls, et«^ became warmed. Our bodies would also lose 

heat by convection to the air passing over us in draughts or 

eunr>Mit$ caused by unequally heated columns of air cooled 

by the cv>ld walls. 

If we suppose such a room thoroughly warmed before 
our entrance, so that walls, floors, and furniture were at 70° 
tom^vraturw and that suddenly all the warm air was with- 
drawn ai\d cvvld air admitted at a temperature of 45°, we 
»hv>ulvl W conscious only of a delightful freshness of the air ; 
oxiv lH\lit>s wv^uld not lose any heat by radiation, but we 
»)\ould kivnly observe cold draughts, the air next the walls 
lHH\^u\u>i; warmovl by convection, the cold air in the centre 
of t)\o iwiu falliixg and causing draughts or currents, and 
iNnwov iu^^ hi>i^t by convection from any parts of our body 
oxjHvstnl to tbo jwssing colder air. 

*r\\o «iu\o\u\t of radiant heat emitted and received varies 
fj\\^\t\y witU tho nature of the surface affected; the power 
\^f \«vUrttiug AUvl the power of absorbing heat are equal in 
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The power of giving and receiving radiant heat to and 
from surfaces at ordinary temperatures is simply propor- 
tional to the difference of teoipemtm-e between the giving 
and receiving surface at high temperatures, with which we 
have not much concern. Dulong lias shown great variation 
from this rule. 

For low temperatures, P^clet'a experiments give the 
following results, showing units of heat given and received 
per square foot per hour for each degree Fahrenheit of 
difference of temperature : — 
Oi^pcT. silfer-plkt«il 






Zinc aod bno. polishod 

Sbcct iron, paliihcd . . 
8h«etk»d .. 



Out iKm 
Busty iron 
QUm .. 



Cballt 

Wood sawduat, line 
Stone, plaatcr, brick . 



■Til 
^S6 
•74 

CbUoo -746 

WoolleoB, HDJ coluur . . . . '/52 

SitliB '758 

Oil paint -758 

Pftper, any colanr . . . . -77 

Lampblack -82 

Wftlcr 1'085 

Oil 



. !■« 



We thus find that sheet iron, and particularly maty 
sheet iron, will absorb and give out more heat than sheet 
lead, in a proportion which we can calculate from Fticlet's 
table of results. 

Metals possess the least radiant power. The effect of 
colour IB slight; white lead radiates as well as lampblack. 
Pt^h influences and leaaeus radiation, roughness of surface 
increases radiating power. 

We have pointed out that radiant heat is transmitted 
in straight lines and at right angles from the heating 
-urface, through the air or in vacuo, to any distance, how- 
ever remote, imtil intercepted and absorbed by some inter- 
vt'ning matter. A heated sphere of iron, suspended in the 
centre of a room, so long as its temperature is higher than 
the walls of the room, will transmit rays of radiant heat ii 
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lines and in all directions through the cdr, which 
they do not affect until they strike and are absorbed or 
reflected by the walls. If the temperatures are reversed, 
the iion sphere having a temperature lower than that oi 
the walls of the room, then the walls will transmit effective 
rays of radiant heat in straight lines and in all directions 
at right angles with the surfaces until the temperature is 
equalised. The effect in each case will be very different, 
all the rays proceeding from the iron sphere taking effect 
on the cooler walls, while a very small proportion of the 
rays from the walls reach the sphere directly, the remainder 
practically negativing each other, neither losing nor gain- 
ing, -and not directly affecting the sphere ; indeed, where 
temperatures are alike, radiant heat action is considered to 
cease* 

It will be seen that if the sphere was placed inside a 
spherical chamber, the converging rays should meet in the 
sphere, and the effect on its temperature be at its maximum 
so long as the sphere remained cooler. 

The same laws appear to govern both radiant heat and 
light The lens of a telescope may be used to collect heat 
ra}^ as well as light rays, and to concentrate them on one 
point, as in a burning glass. All bodies, whatever be their 
temperature, emit or radiate heat. 

Opposite surfaces of bodies radiate towards each other ; 
the heat which each receives is partly reflected or diffused, 
pai'tly al>sorbed by conduction from particle to particle, 
raising the temperature of the body, and partly transmitted 
through the substance of the body to other bodies beyond. 

Bodies of unequal temperature in a confined space 
interchange their heat till equilibrium of temperature is 
established. 

The heat radiating and absorbing powers of bodies are 
equal, and the heat-reflecting power of a body not trans- 
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parent to raJiant beat is tbe complement of the radiant 
and absorbing power. 

If tbe iDt«Dsity of tbe ray of heat be represented by 100, 
we are given the following numbers :— 

KiBntlng RadUlIng RFHicdni IUdlUln| 

powH. powsr. I>a*«r. powa. 

Pbliibed lilrer . . 07 . . 3 6U«I . , S3 . . 17 

Bed a>|iper . . . . 93 . . 7 GliuB . . . . 10 . . 90 

Poluhod bnu . . 93 . . 7 Lampblack . . IDO 

PUlinniD . . . . B3 . . 17 

Good reflectors of heat are therefore bad radiators. 

Tbe theory of radiant heat has been stated thus ; If 
an enclosure be kept at a uniform temperature any sub- 
stance within it will attain that temperature. All bodies 
are constantly giving out radiant heat, independently of 
the temperature of tbe bodies which surround them. 

Therefore, when a body is kept at a uniform tempera- 
ture, it receives back as much heat as it gives out. 

Bodies when cold receive the same rays which they 
give out when hot. 

The intensity of radiant heat varies inversely as the 
square of the distance, as with radiant tight, and also as 
with the attraction of gravitation. 

When bodies are heated, the first radiant heat is given 

' off in obscure or dark rays, conveying the sensation of heat, 

only without light; as the temperature rises the rays begin 

to affect the eye in increasing numbers, making the body 

a-ssume in turn a red heat, yellow heat, and white heat. 



The Transmission of Heat by Convection. 
The conductivity of liquids and gases for heat is very 
alight — in the ease of gases it has not been fully proved to 
exist — nevertheless heat is rapidly transfused throughout 
their volume, owing to their qualities of expansion and 
mobility, by direct transport of the heated particles. 



J 
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Tkew pvtides, expanding and beeoming lighter or less 
dense bj eooiact with heat^ axe forcibly displaced by the 
grcAlcr ve^t of any odder paitides above them, and are 
drirm iq>waris» earnring heat with them, and transmitting 
keas by convecdoiL Heat if>|£ed at the lowest point of 
any T^nsd or ^>paratas haa^ therefiure, a better effect than 
when applied at the sides or top, for as the colder particles 
fidl and displace the heated ones^ they in torn receive the 
heal by the dosest and moat direct contact at the bottom, 
become fighter, and are diiylaced in rotation by other 
colder and douer particIeB setting up a circulating current. 
Heat applied at the side of a vessel, as in the side flues of 
boilers* eaoses the cniraits of side-heated particles to start 
only fnom that point of the sides where the heat is applied, 
consequently the lower down the side flues are formed the 
greater will be the heatii^ effect Heat applied at the top 
of a boiler is almost useless, except in checking upward 
outward radiation of heat from the boiler. 

Heat applied at the bottom is, therefore, the most 
rapidly diflused, and is the really effective heat in any 
boiler. The particles of heated water, being driven away 
frv>m contact with the heated bottom surface, rise through 
the longest section of colder water in the boiler, transferriDg 
heat by convection as they pass among the descending 
particles. 

Similar convected or transported heat action takes 
place in air with much greater rapidity, and is the principal 
effective cause of the warming of the air, whether it be the 
outvside open air, or confined in buildings. 

The Transmission of Heat by Conduction 

van be ol>served easily by placing one end of a bar of metal 
in a fire» and holding the other end in the hand. The heat 
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will pass from the 6re and be tranamitted or conducted from 
particle to particle of iron, until in time the hand muat be 
removed, unless the length of the bar be such as to exceed 
the conducting power, which varies in different metals, and 
in some is soon overcome by the radiating power emitting 
the heat as rapidly from the surface of the metal as it is 
transmitted to it by conduction. 

The following liat gives the degree of conductivity of 
various substaDCes : — 

Silver 1000 I Sloel 

Copiwr 776 Lend 



I Plstinum 
FaUtdlum 
GertDMi bIIt 

I Bismuth 



Of solid bodies, metals — excepting bismuth — are the 
best conductors of heat. As an easy experiment, place a 
silver spoon and a German silver spoon in one vesyel of hot 
water, each having a grain of phosphorus on the end. That 
on the silver will ([uickly ignite, while that on the German 
alloy will remain unaffected, showing the difference clearly 
between the conducting powers of these two metals. 

This knowledge is useful to plumbers, enabling them to 
select suitable metals to effect in the best way certain 
definite purposes in heating apparatus, and to use suitable 
materials to prevent waste and diffusion of heat, which they 
may have contracted to convey and deliver at distances 
from the sources of heat at their command. 



Latent Heat. 

The processes of melting sobds and vapourizing liquids 

1 take place at certain defined temperatures, which are the 

lame for the inverse processes of solidification and lique- 
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Sfti^^'ic Tliis^ Ke uktLxB mt 32° to water, and water 
vartrcrixe? a: tl¥^ co sceam : and by inverse process steam 
Ii::i*r£*f:» a: f I±' co water, and water solidifies at 32° to ice — 
thif crlucal z-rin: ot ihe diange of state being dose to the 
giTczi :ccip^rac<ir«& 

Wben k<as is continaooaly applied to ice, the ice melts, 
a&i conunaes melting into water at 32^ ; but the heat does 
&:c raise the apparent tempexatnre, nor affect the thermo- 
ci-fcer. which remains at S2^ constant. The heat is absorbed 
by the ice and water, and becomes latent or concealed, 
ar.'i is termed the latent heat of liquefiurtion. This latent 
heat is iii^n^riged when the water is changed back to ice. 

One f<»'.in'i o: water at 212^ in an open vessel requires 
9ro united of heat to convert it into steam at 212°, and this 
is tcnur*! the latent heat of vapourization. If the steam 
l^ condensed a^in to water, the same quantity of heat 
will W diseccag^- This fact is taken advantage of in 
wanning builiicirs. and in heating laige quantities of water 
:u tanks bv steam. 

Ice r\\ji::res latent heat to convert it into water; water 
:t\;uirv> Istent heat to convert it into steam. One pound 
v^t" ice at -S-' takes as much heat to change it into water 
at the sAiiio temjvrature as would raise the temperature of 
14* ivniiuls of water one degree ; and as one pound of water 
rti irJ takes as much heat to change it into steam at the 
siiuio temperature as would raise 966 pounds of water one 
iloiTivo. tlio latent heat of water is said to be 142, and of 
stoam iMuv 

The l:\tont heat of vapourization is measured from the 
niuubor of units of heat required to change liquids from 
thoir boiling; point into vapour under an atmospheric 
prossmv of thirty inches of mercury. 

Tlio latent heat of water = 966 ; alcohol, 457 ; ether, 
;U.S: naphtha, lvS4, 
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Heat is diaengaged when substances enter into chemical 
[nbination, as instanced by carbon and oxygen in 
combustion, water and quicklime, water and sulphuric 
acid. 



I: 



Heat is also disengaged by mechanical action — friction, 
1, and conipresaion. 



Measurement of Heat, 
Heat cannot be measured by our aensations. It does 
not affect our bodies equally ; it produces sensations differ- 
ing not only according to the degrees of the heat itself, but 
also to the varying condition of our bodies and of our 
sairoundings. If we enter a room at 60° directly from 
&osty wr outside at 30", we feel the inner air too warm ; 
yet the very same air will feel cold if we enter it directly 
from a Turkish bath heated to 150°. 

If we plunge one hand in water at 120°, and the other 
in water at iC, and, suddenly withdrawing them, plunge 
both together into water at 80°, we shall experience the 
opposite sensations of heat and cold from the same water 

■ai the same moment. 

K Heat, therefore, cannot be measured by our sensations ; 

' Iience the value and necessity of thermometers, or heat- 



¥ 



Heat causes bodies affected by it to expand, or to 
iliecome lighter bulk for bulk, as they increase in tem- 
perature. There is one exception to this rule. Heat applied 
to water at 32° F. causes the water to contract until it 
reaches 39" F., at which temperature it commences to 
expand until it reaches the boiling point, 212°, after 
which, at ordinary atmospheric pressure, it expands into 
ate>am. 



Ti ■TM.— 1- <-a5ZTa2T SKoZXttSK ASD TUntBtSa. 




1 in Tuiung 
r if tlw inHrament usually 
tZy f jT 9aaiti& reaearcb, 
rseti oa ihe scale called 
■■giarTmaf. ;i -wrusi zmsaic ■piiz.i 35 i»n>. or if, and boiling 
TCinc 1 ,"•:•" tt:! 1 >r «:% icTws nvk«d between. In 
'■nnoBj -sh! sbtmcmiAfr s surkol od the scale called 
irur ^-M-T-n-r- 31 -TxiisL =^»£E=f ^<nt is zwo, or 0', and 
•'■t'-fsr ;.;cifi ji;-' Tta, ?»> »rsal i^^nes maiked between. 
Ix JJuz'asii -sbi ih^nti:Bit^er k Muted on the scale called 
lAis Fklr^autfo. =1 wsiiei =~t>xio^ p^Ent is 3*^ and boiling 
r>:i^i ±1^' vt^ i^.^ «:«k •if^ms marked between, the 
sic-:. :: ." •:>:i=.z. r«iaf i£>««t':*» 3S^ below freezing point, 
iiL-i .'i-.-seE. :v ?Alr«:i-ii; a$ wk> fceeaose it was at that 
u^-i >-7T«:'i-f: T." ">: lii »'Xit -:^ greatest cold. 

?'.;n":i:ri :r:e^ re«:-ir- w e.-cv^rt centigrade into the 
•"Air^ciT;; soil-? *=.-£ ■.-vy rf^ This is easily done. 
Mi';:r> :i.'f ^i-ii^rvi-e if^rves by 9. and divide the 
•r-\ir. ry ? ii:i aii ?2 :-* result being the correspond- 
.zj iT-^rn* :c Fairesi*:: scale — 

^-^ - S*' = F -" 

Tr.v.?, :■: c.r.v-r; :h^ i-iUinj i»int of 100~ centigrade to 

I.>r V !i = s>X>-e-o = IxV -f- 32' = 21*' F.. boiling point; 

w :■.:>.. ;xir.j trsr.s:*:.:^. is— Kultiply 100 by 9, equals 900; 
^■■:v:;:i :;.:; ly .^. iNi^aU l-^O; add to this 32, equals 212. 
ICO' «nticrade boiling point 

■' 1 '.HHl 
IM) 
_32 
212" Falirenheit boiling point. 
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The same course is adopted to convert any other given 
temperature. 

To reverse the proceeding, and convert Fahrenheit scale 
into centigrade, subtract 32° from the given temperature, 
multiply the remainder by 5, and divide the product by 9. 

Thus, to convert 104** Fahrenheit into centigrade — 

104*^ - 32° = 72° X 5 = 360° -r- 9 = 40° C. 

Subtract 32 from 104, equals 72 ; multiply by 5, equals 360 ; 

divide by 9, equals 40. 

104° Fahrenheit. 
J2 

72 
5 



9 )360 

40° centigrade. 

To convert centigrade to Reaumur : 
To convert Reaumur to centigrade : 



4C.° 
T~ 
5R° 

4 



= R. 



= C.* 



To convert Fahrenheit to Reaumur: (F.° - 32°) - = R.° 

^ ^9 

To convert Reaumur to Fahrenheit : ^^ + 32° = F.° 

4 

The boiling point of liquids at atmospheric pressure is 
given by various authorities : — 

Degrees. 

Nitric acid (Dalton) . . . . 220 

Muiiatio acid (Dalton) . . 222 

Alcohol (Ure) 178 

Ether, aulphurio (G. Lossao). . 100 
Water saturated with chloride 

of calcium 855 



The boiling point of water at different pressures varies, 
as Regnatdt has proved, in the following proportions : — 





Degrees. 


Water 


.. 212 


Mercury (Begnault) . . 


. 662 


Linaoed oil (Uie) 


.. 600 


8«Iphur(Ure) 


.. 570 


Kaphtha (Ure) . . 


.. 806 


OQ turpentine (Ure) . . 


.. 316 


SiUphurio acid (Dalton) 1 


240-620 



* «" 



Qlv.^ * 
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At half atmospheric pressure, or with mercury at 15 
inches, water boils at 180° F. 

At atmospheric pressure, or with mercuiy at 30 inches, 
water boils at 212°. 

At a pressure of 2 atmospheres, or 60 inches of mercury, 
or 14'7 lbs. per square inch, water boils at 249°. 

At a pressure of 3 atmospheres, or 90 inches of mercury, 
or 29 lbs. per square inch, water boils at 273°. 

At the following pressures water boils : — 44 lbs., 291° ; 
59 lbs., 306°; 73 lbs.. 319°; 88 lbs., 330°; 103 lbs., 339°; 
117 lbs., 348°; 132 lbs., 357°. 

In high-pressure small-bore heating apparatus this pro- 
portion may be observed. 

The melting points of solids given by M. Pouillet seem 
to be the most reliable : 



Wrought iron . . 
otoei % . 


Degrees. 
. 2910-2730 
. 2550-2370 


Bismath . . 

Tin 


Degrees. 
.. 518 
.. 455 


Oast iron 
GoUi 


2190-1920 
2280-2156 


Sulphur 

Wax 


.. 239 
.. 154 


0>ppt*i 

Silver 

Brass 


ft • • • • 

• • • • • 

• • • • • 


. . 2050 
. . 1830 
. . 1650 


Spermaceti 

Phosphorus 

TaUow 


.. 120 
.. 109 
.. 92 


Antimony 

Ziuo 

Loaii 


810 

793 

.. 630 


Oil turpentine . . 
Mercury . . 


.. 14 
.. -40 






Mkltino Poin 


T8 OF Allots. 






1 


Degrees. 
. . 504 


Hinmath. hetA. Tin. 

4 11.. 


Degrees. 
.. 201 


1 


1 


. . 466 


8 5 3.. 


.. 212 


1 


2 


. . 385* 


5 2 3.. 


.. 212 


1 


5 


.. 381 


5 14.. 


.. 246 


1 


•1 


. . 372 


1 1.. 


.. 286 


I 


a 


. . 367 


1 2.. 


.. 334 



Tho frooziny points of liquids, given by Dr. Ure : — Salt 
Olio part, aiul waUM- three parts, by weight, freezes at -f 4°F. 

• Otiior nuthorltioi givo: load 1, tin 2 = 340*'; lead 2, tin 1 = 440*^ 
l«nid a, tin 1 . 480'\ 
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above zero; sulphuric acid, at —45^ below zero; sulphuric 
ether, at —46° below zero. 

Fluxes used won Soldebinq or Welding. 

Iron or steel Borax or sal ammoniac. 

Tinned iron Resin or chloride of zinc 

Copper and brass . . . . . . Sal ammoniac or chloride of zinc. 

Zinc . . Muriate or chloride of zinc. 

Lead Tallow or resin. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

SEWAGE DISPOSAL. 

The disposal of sewage should be the first consideration 
when arranging for suitable sanitary fittings in any town 
or country house; constant danger and trouble may be 
expected if the arrangements for the disposal of sewage 
be not complete. Difficulties frequently arise in the case 
of country houses ; we generally find that where a stream 
or river is at hand it is unhesitatingly adopted as the out- 
fall for house drainage, contrary to the provisions of the 
Rivers Pollution Act, now almost a dead letter. When 
some such convenient outfall is not available, an open ditch 
or a closed cesspool is used. 

For the drainage of town houses, the local sanitary 
authorities are bound to provide public main sewers ; the 
health of the inhabitants varying much, according to the 
chamcter of these sewers. Plumbers are compelled to take 
these sewers as they find them, but in the arrangement of 
the house drains and connections, plumbers are bound to 
observe all necessary care and caution, with skill, to protect 
the householders from injurious sewer-air infiuences. 

In some towns the public sewers are so perfect that no 
improvomont can be desired, while in others they are 
daufijoroua sewers of deposit, or prolonged cesspools, with- 
out fall or ventilation. 

1 1 iH essential tliat plumbers should appreciate and under- 
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stand the dangerous nature of the au- of cesspools and 
defective sewers. In nearly all instances this air contains 
a variable amount of sulphuretted hydrogen, ammonium 
sulphide, nitrogen, carbonic acid, carburetted hydrogen, and 
fcetid organic matter. As these gases pass easily through 
walls, it is dangerous to allow cesspools or public sewers to 
he found close to dwellings ; yet, notwithstanding this danger, 
^pVe frequently find them in this unsafe juxtaposition. 
^H The dangerous character of cesspool or sewer air is 
^^■Iways increased with the quantity of gases evolved from 
^Hbe sewage, together with absence of ventilation. It is 
^^Bbnost a settled question that the germs of typhoid fever, 
^^^lolera, dysentery, dlarrhcea, and other disea'^es may bo 
present in and spread by cesspool and sewer air. Small- 
pox, scarlatina, measles, etc., if not arising directly from 
sewer air, may be eommiinieated from house to house by 
unsuspected sewer and drain connections of one or more 
houses with an infected house on the same line of public 
8ewi:r. 

Professor Frankland showed, by experiment in 1877. 
that solid or liquid germs are not given off to the air from 
ordinary sewage, even when agitated, until decomposition 
has set in; that after decomposition has commenced the 
bursting of bubbles of carbonic acid gas disengages these 
and, therefore, that ordinary sewage becomes 
^rous only after decomposition ; and it follows that if 
ordinary sewage be rapidly conveyed away and disposed of 
at once, the danger arising is reduced to the lowest point- 
It is possible, however, that infection may be communicated 
from scarlatina and other infectious drainage before decom- 
position sets in. 

Cases of asphyxia occasionally occur from the opening 
p of old cesspools or defective sewers. The effluvia arising 
n>m drains which have been choked produce dangerous 
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and distressing effects. Drain air entering houses by any 
means whatever invariably causes an impaired state of 
health, especially in children. Healthy appetite is lost; 
ihey become pale and languid, and may suffer from diarrhoea 
and sore throat, headache, malaise, feverishness, pneumonia, 
and ansemia. It aggravates decidedly cases of erysipelas, 
hospital gangrene, and puerperal fever. 

Dr. Parkes states : " The doctrine that a specific cause 
is necessary for the production of typhoid fever ; that this 
cause is present in the intestinal discharges, and that sewer 
and fecal effluvia, and f»cal impregnation of water, are 
thereby the channels by which this specific cause reaches 
the body of a susceptible person, will be found to explain 
almost all the events which have been recorded in con- 
nection with the origin of typhoid fever." 

Without further argument, all may admit that the air of 
ordinary town sewers or country cesspools is dangerous air 
to admit into dwellings, especially when we remember 
that the dangerous infected drainage from fever hospitals, 
and the excreta of patients suffering from infectious diseases 
in many private houses, is discharged direct into such 
sewers, and that the germs emanating therefrom may carry 
death with them through the branch connecting drains into 
the houses. 

We should distinguish accumtely, in speaking and 
writing, between sewers and drains, although authorities 
differ as to the proper use of the terms. 

A drain has been legally defined in the Public Health 
Act, 1875, as follows: — "A drain" is any drain for the 
drainage of one building or premises only, for the purpose 
of communicating therefrom with a cesspool, or with a 
sewer, into which the drainage of two or more buildings, 
occupied by different persons, is conveyed. 

" Sewer " includes sewers and drains of every descrip- 
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tion, except private drains as defined above, and drains 
under the control of road authorities, not being local 
sanitary authorities under the Act, such as county road 
drains and water- courses. 

Tho disposal of sewage frequently furnishes problems 
of great engineering difficulty, especially at inland places. 
It is not our pui-pose to go into the details of the various 
systeiDs, but we shall do well to consider some of them 
saperScially. 

The open ditch outfall for sewage dis]H)sal needs no 
comment, further than to remark that this primitive 
method exists for thousands of houses throughout the 
country; the liquids evaporating and oozing away as they 
may. and the solids being occasionally removed by farmers 
^^Of manure. These ditches become offensive, but when far 
^■bough removed from dwellings, and especially from wells 
^Hr water-supply sources, the constant free access of atr to 
and about them appears to bring into eff'ect certain purify- 
ing influences, and to prevent actual mischief from the 
effluvia. 

The covered cesspool, built of loose stones, is frequently 
found in existence, all the liquids draining away through 
the soil, and only the solids remaining behind. These solids 
are supposed to be removed from time to time ; and as the 
contents rapidly putrefy, giving off noxious gases, especially 
when disturbed, such cesspools should be at a distance 
from dwellings, and avoided as much as possible during the 
time of emptying them. Wells of water near these cess- 
pools, or even at great distances, if the wells be deep and 
the underlying strata unfavourable, may become polluted 
by underground soakings from such cesspools. Wherever 
such imperfect means of sewage disposal is found and 
retuned, extreme care must be taken to cut off" eii con- 
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nection between the cesspool and the dwelling, and means 
of ventilation should be well considered. 

The covered cesspool, built of brick or stone, cemented 
water-tight, and provided with an overflow pipe, is very 
commonly adopted for country houses, where no better 
outfall can be found. The security of wells in the neigh- 
bourhood, of course, depends upon the staunchness of this 
tank, and on the safe disposal of the overflow water. All 
such tanks also require open ventilation, and must be 
thoroughly disconnected from the house or dwelling. They 
also need to be periodically pumped out and cleansed 
thoroughly. To facilitate this process, it is better not to 
cover in the cesspool with solid brick arch, but to lay two 
or three inch flags across on iron girders, with an air-tight 
access manhole cover set beside the open ventilator. 

The air in these tanks must be excluded with special 
can> from dwellings, by an interceptor at the tank, with 
ventilation at the tank and at the drain side of interceptor. 

The overflow water must be carried away and disposed 
of at some point, where wells shall not be polluted thereby. 
It may l»e vHstributed through small pipes under grass 
laiuls at a lower level than the overflow, where the roots 
of (Uiint.^. crops, etc., will absorb and utilize the waste 
sewaiTe with i^ivat ailvanta£;e. 

l.\*iiv must be taken in all cases that wells are not 
{H>Uutovl This great danger attends all such disposal of 
sowai^e. as subsoil waters may travel a considerable 
distaiuv uuvlevi^round from a polluted source to a deep well 
it* ilio umlerlviuix strata be unfavourable. 

ri\o vlisoli:ir:re v»f sewage into streams and rivers is pro- 
h»\>ito.l bv the Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, but such great 
iliiliouiuos have arisen in the enforcement of this Act, that 
m iwain |vu ts of the country the law is evaded so success- 
fully as to ivnder the Act practically valueless for its 



I 
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purpose. The same law prohibits also the discharge of 
sewage into tidal waters under certain coaditions. 

When sewage is allowed to discharge into a river, it is 
considerably purified by the subsidence of solids, absorption 
by water plants, and by oxidation in running over stones 
and weirs, etc. Dr. Letheby states that sewage mixed with 
twenty times its bulk of river water wilt be perfectly 
oxidized when it flows for nine miles, but it would hardly 
be safe to use such water for potable purposes. 

The treatment of sewage by precipitation with chemicals 
has not proved altogether successful; the sewage has not 
been rendered so pure as to be incapable of polluting 
running water, and the process is costly, the agricultural 
value of the deposits hardly repaying the cost of removal to 
the farm. The value of the ammonia, nitrogenous organic 
matter, and phosphates dissolved and suspended in average 
town sewage is about twopence per ton. 

The removal of suspended matters by subsidence is 
simple, but as this matter in suspeuHion contains only one- 
seventh of the valuable portion of the sewage, it does not 
pay fur extraction, and the process still leaves behind six- 
sevenths of the putrescible organic matter in solution; and 
therefore treatment of sewage by subsidence is only a slight 
mitigation of the nuisance, and leaves the polluting natui-e 
of the liquid practically unclianged. 

The processes employed in precipitation are — 

1, The lime process. 

2. The lime and chloride of lime process. 
S. The lime and chloride of iron process. 

4. The A. B. C. process (alum, blood, and clay). 

5. The lime and sulphate of alumina process (Anderson's 
Patent). 
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6. The lime, chloride of magnesium, uid tar process 
(Hille's PatentX 

7. The lime and black ash waste process (Hanson's 
PM«ot). 

8. The feiTozone and polarite and sand process (Inter- 
natimal). 

9. The snlphate of iron process (Conder's Ferrometer). 

The lime process has been adopted at Blackbam, 
Leicester, Birminjjham, Bradford, Chester, Wimbledon, 
BuTtOD-OD-Tr«nt, Chiswicic, EJUang, Birkdale, etc 

Tanks are provided in which tiie liquid sewage is mixed 
with lime water, agitated bj machinery, and run off into 
sobudence tanks, where a deposit of putrescible sludge faHa 
to the bottom. The liquid flows off* rather turbid, certainly 
far from being pure, and the sludge is pressed into a mass 
of little manurial value. 

The lime and chloride of lime proce3.ii was tried at 
Hertt'onl. From two to three grains of lime and a quarter to 
half a grain of chloride of lime per gallon of sewage was 
used, but not found sutiScient About eighty per cent, of the 
u)att(.<rs in suspension was removed by this process; then, 
by tiltoring through six inches of gravel and sand, about 
ouo-half of the polluting matter in solution was extracted. 
Tho action of the chloride has the effect of only re- 
tanliust putrefaction of sewage; it does not prevent it 
HltOi:,nhor. 

The lime and chloride of iron process has been tried in 
Northampton and a few other places, but has been a 
litiluiv. The effluent sewage was discharged in apparently 
a puro state, but it really contained a quantity amounting 
to ouo-half of the original putreacible ot^anic matter in 
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aolution. Chloride of iron delayed the putrefaction for a 
considerable time, but the effluent was found to become 
putrid a mile or two beyond the outfall. The chloride cost 
£6 per ton at Northampton. 

The A. R C. process has been adopted by many towns 
with meagre success, apparently depending on the quality 
of sewage and care of treatment, and therefore variable. 
Aylesbury, Bolton, Hastings, Leicester, Leamington, Leeds, 
London, and Southampton have tried the system, but it 
has been given up in all except in Aylesbury. 

The original specitication of the patent describes the 
process for those who wish to study it fully. The propor- 
tions of the ingredients are given in parts as follows : — 
Alnm, 600; blood, 1; clay. 1900; magnesia, 5; manganate 
c^ potash, 10; burnt clay, 25; chloride of sodium, 10; 
animal charcoal, 15 ; vegetable charcoal, 15 ; magnesian 
limeetone, 2. 

The River Pollution Commissioners found, after careful 
trials at Leicester and Leamington, an average of ninety 
per cent, of matters in suspension and twenty-nine per cent, 
of matters in solution were removed at Leicester, eighty- 
seven per cent, in auapension and twenty per cent, in 
solution respectively at Leamington ; but at Leamington 
the proportion of chemicals used was twice as strong as 
given in the specification. In a laboratory experiment, 
where the errors likely to occur in the practical investiga- 
tions at the above towns were eliminated, it was found, 
with crude London sewage, that 99"9 per cent, of organic 
suspended matter and 24*8 per cent, of organic dissolved 
matters were removed. 

The results of the Commission laboratory experiment 
are instructive and interesting : — 
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ToU Hilda after mi^anUcn <T-S 

Oipnfawfaan M14. 

Orpnln nitragBO 1*888 

Amnonk M18 

TWal MnUnad nUcapn tM 



It is remarkaUe tlut the anumnt of some c^ the 
imparilaeB WM ino rc — o i in the proeeni, doabtleeg hy th« 
added ehemicalB, cUy, blood, ete. 

The Commiasionen, who took mach ioterest in the 
inTeBtigfttion, hoping to find in this ptooeu a meene of 
purifying sewage before diaehaige into streams and rivers, 
report u follows on the analysiB : — 

" 1. Of the dissolved matters those left on ev^K>rati<m 
were increased in weight by nearly one-half the amouot of 
soluble ingredients added to the sewage ; for the A. K C. 
mixture, ma k i n g up 100,000 parts with the sewage to which 
it was added, oontuned 27*8 parts of soluble matters left on 
evaporation, whilst the increase of soluble matters left on 
evaporation shown in the above table amounts to IS-i 
parts. 

" 2. The organic carbon in tiie dissolved matters was 
diminished to the extent of 37*9 per cent 

" 3. The organic nitrogen in Uie dissolved matters under- 
went no alteration ; consequently the organic matters 
precipitated from solution by the A. R C. mixture were 
non-nitrogenous, and therefore valueless as manure. 

" 4. Tlie proportion of ammonia was augmented, because 
moro was added in the A. B. C. process than was precipitated 
by the action of that mixture upon the sewage. 100,000 
(tarts of the A. B. C. mixture gave on analysis 132-1 parts of 
ammonia ; there was consequently added to each 100,000 
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parts of sewage in the A. B. C mixture 1*32 part of ammonia, 
while the augmentation of ammonia shown in the above 
table ia 0.668 part 

" 5. No nitrates were formed in the operation. 

" 6. The total combined nitrogen was augmented by the 
ammonia added in the A. 6, C. mixture; conaequently, as 
regards soluble constituents, the effluent liquid possessed a 
greater manure value than the raw sewage, the increase in 
value being due to the chemicals employed. 

"7. The proportion of chlorine remained unaltered. 

" 8. The mattera in suspension, both mineral and 
organic, were almost completely removed, although the 
defecated sewage remained perceptibly turbid." 

The theoretical raanurial value of the dried sludge was 
calculated at £1 I'Ib. a ton, and the aetual cost, exclusive of 
labour, fuel, wear and tear of plant, and interest, was 
£1 18». 5rf, Further investigations and tests at Aylesbury 
have not given more favourable results. 

m The lime and sulphate of alumina process has been tried 
at Coventry, Nuneaton, and Leyton ; hut intermittent filtra- 
ticn has superseded the process in both Coventry and 
N Lineaton, and at Leyton a change had also to be made, as 
the etttuent water was not rendered sufficiently pure for 
<U9cbarge into rivers. 

The lime, chloride of magnesium, and tar process was 
tried at Alderahot, Edmonton, Grantham, Leicester. South- 
borough, Taunton, Tottenham, Windsor, and Wimbledon, 
and ia still employed at Edmonton, costing 14*/, per head of 
population per annum, and the effluent is afterwards further 
pari Bed by irrigation. 

The lime and black ash waste process has been tried at 
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Golcar, Leeds, Leyton, and Tonge. One ton of lime and a 
quarter of a ton of black ash waste is added and mixed with 
one million gallons of sewage, and allowed to settle. It is at 
present in use at Leyton, where the cost is found to be &d. 
per head per annum. The sludge cannot be sold, and has 
to be removed from the works by contract 

The ferrozone and polarite and sand process. The 
writer's attention has been arrested by a new system of 
treating town sewage in Acton, which has proved bo far 
Buccessful as to be likely to supersede older aystema. 

The method is very simple. 

1. The solids are rapidly precipitated and the liquid 
deodorized. 

2. The organic matter in solution is removed while 
passing the effluent through apecial filter beds. 

The chemical used as precipitant and deodorant is 
known as "ferrozone," and that used as filtrant is known 
as " polarite," 

The effluent at Acton is the purest, and the sludge is 
the best in manurial quality yet produced by any system. 

The crude sewage 6ows, along with a proportion of 
ferrozone precipitant, into a large precipitating tank of 
130,000 gallons, of which there are three at Acton, side by 
side. Subsidence of solids during three or four hours' rest 
takes place, and then the top liquid is run off from the 
surface, by means of a floating arm, to the filter-bed, formed 
of gravel at bottom, polarite filtrant next, and sand on top 
in layers. After passing through this filter-bed, the eflluent 
is bright, clear, and inodorous. The only cleansing of the 
Acton filter-beds found necessary after twenty months' use 
was the replacement of two inches of surface sand. The 
sludge is not deprived of the valuable ammonia of the 
manure, because no lime is used in the process. 
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, The polarite in the filter takes the place of the land 
Iquired for other eystems of filtration. A fev hours' rest 
effects complete chemical revival of the polarite. 

These filter-beds are said to filter sewage effliienta effec- 
tively, at the rate of a thousand gallons per square yard per 
l^wenty-four hours, witli better results than can be obtained 
^Bl>7 l&Qd filtration at the rate of one and a half gallon per 
twenty-four houra, or, in other words, it ia stated that one 
acre of polarite and sand filter in equal proportions will do 
better work than 666 acres of land. 

The imporiauce of this system of sewage purification 
has been urged upon the writer strongly by an official 
engineer, who was sent officially to inspect the process, 
and had no interest whatever in the system above any 
other with which be was instructed to make com- 
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The treatment of sewage by the iron process has the 
special characteristic of being applicable to the dwelling- 
house drain, or to any portion of a system of drainage, 
including cesspools. It is stated that nothing unpleasant 
attends the clearing out of cesspits where this proce.qs is used, 
and that the bulk of their contents is materially reduced by 
the action of the iron. Sulphate of iron is the chemical 
adopted, and it is applied in an instrument called the 
ferrometer, patented in England. This instrument has a 
glass dissolving tube, in which the chemical is placed and 
its action observed The chemical is caused to dissolve in 
propoKion to the number of persons using the drains, and 

the solution ia allowed to mingle drop by drop with the 

Irainage, which it reduces to a black, inodorous, charcoal-like 

deposit. 

Sulphate of iron undoubtedly effects powerful action 

on sewage matter in a dark drain, Whether it altogether 
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JwUuji vIwteTcr ia potrescible in eenge matter, or only 
Mi^ Am prooesB of patre&cti<Ni, ia a qneetion the writer 
raaant ■ohr* ; bat Mrtainly the effect it has id breaking up 
■■d c hanpm; the appearance of sewage can be observed hy 
anj CCM who clmiwrn to take the ttoable to mingle solution 
of Bolpbato of iron vrith any house 
drainage. Any person is at liberty 
to apply saiphate of iron to their 
drainage irithout infringement of any 
patent, bot tlie patent ferrometer 
affi>rds one of the best methods of 
applyii^ the prooees. 

The treatment of sewage by in- 
tennittent downward filtration has 
hoea adopted by numerous towns. 
Merthyr Tydfil, Kendal. Oakham, 
Dewsbury, Withington, Hitchin, 
Croydon, are typical esamples of 
successful sewage dbposal by this 
method. It consists in the alternate 
transmission of sewage and air 
through a porous soil. The sewage, 
when discharged at intervals over 
F.O. H.-F-T^ietBr, ^^^ suitable soil, fills the pores with 
the foul liquid in broken-up, attenu- 
ated threads, easily and rapidly attacked by the action of 
the oxygenated sand or earth, and the sewage, in passing, 
(Iraws ftfl«r it streams of air through the pores of the soil, 
whoso oxygen attacks and purifies all that it comes in 
contact with. 

By this process, in numerous experiments, the whole oi 
the suspoiidoil matters in the sewage was removed ; and in 
proportion to the rapidity or slowness of the filtration, and 
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depending also on the porous quality of the soil, a peroen- 
tAge varying from eigbty-four to ninety per cent, of the 
putrescibte matters in solution was removed by the Hame 
process at the same time. 

This satisfactory result can seldom be obtained when 
the rate of filtration exceeds five gallons per twenty-four 
hours for each cubic yard of porous soil filtering medium, 
'«uch as sand, or sand and chalk mixture. 

The purification of sewage in this process is essentially 
iftt of chemical action by oxygen, the organic impurities 
being changed into carbonic acid, water, and nitric acid. 
The special practical point to be observed in the management 
of the work is that a constant supply of air be secured, 
giving abundant intermittent aeration to the filtering porous 
soil. So long, and only so long, as nitrates are freely formed 
by the action of the air oir the sewage can effective puri- 
fication occur. In filtering through peaty soils this 
process is also efficient, but the maximum amount passed 
in twenty-four hours through each cubic yard must bo 
reduced from five gallons to four gaUons. 



Mr. Bailey Denton designed and constructed an experi- 
mental and practical system of intermittent filtration for 
the sewage of Merthyr Tydfil, South Wales, 50,000 persons. 
Twenty acres of sloping porous land, drained from five to 
seven feet deep, were laid out in four ranges of beds. The 
sewage, discharged over each range in succession for six 
hours, flows over the whole of the sloping surface in the 
time, and, sinking through, draws air after it during the 
lenuuiuDg eighteen hours. Vegetables are successfully 
enldvated on the soil. The whole of the suspended putres- 
cible matters are removed, with ninety percent,, and some- 
times as much as ninety-four per cent,, of the soluble 
patrescible matters. 
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The dlaoit poMMBM so high a d^;rae of parity, oi 
all times, as to he fit for admiamon to the river. 

The onnplete sneoesB (^ this system decided the local 
sanitaiy anthwities to provide for the drainage of a large 
■mroandiiig district, eontaining altogether one hundred 
dMNnud persons. About three hundred aeres of land are 
enqdoyed, and this has yielded a return of profitof £400 over 
all expenditure except rent. 

Othw '■yrtiTfn of the sueeeas of intermittent filtra- 
tion may be found at Kendal, where sixteen acres of land 
an fmmd amply sofl^ent tar thirteen thousand persons, 
at a oost of 1^ in the pound on the valuation of the 
town. 

At Oakham, in Rntlandshii^ with three thonaand 
penoDS, the sewage is thoroughly purified on three acres of 
irrigated filtering ground. The crops are made even to yield 
a profitable return. 

Denbnry, Tco-kahire, a manafactming town of thirty 
thousand inhalntants, devotes fifty acres of porous sandy 
»<m1 for filttation, with ten acres for surface irrigation. 

The effluent is found to be the purest part of the river 
near Dewsbury, owing to tiie pdluting e^ct of waste dye 
products from other milla up the stream. 

Mr. Bailey Denton waa the first engineer to introduce 
this system of sewage disposal ; he has now had over twenty 
yMr»' oxporit^nce of its practical working, and states that 
whon the plan is origiually designed and executed well, and 
als(^ maintained and managed with regard to the principles 
of the )iK)cess, it cannot &U to prove satisfactory. 

When a sufficient area of suitable land is avulable, the 
liner (vu-tielos suspended in sewage may he carried on to 
tUo laiul; but when preliminary precipitation is adopted. 



I 
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the land will purify double the quantity of the clarified 
sewage. 

The treatment of sewage by irrigation on sewage farma 
is considered the only one yielding any hope of ultimate 
profit in working. It certainly secures an eSJuent of the 
higbettt purity, and also uaes up the manurial value of the 
sewage for the benefit of the crops grown. It is employed 
on many farms now in England, in connection with towns, 
by local authorities, at Bedford, Birmingham, Brackley, 
Doncaster, Leamington, Wrexham, Wimbledon. 

At Birmingham, which has one of the best-arrranged 
irrigation systems in England, the sewage, about sixteen 
million gallons a day, is first treated with lime, to neutralize 
the acids, and passed through tanks, where the grosser 
impurities are deposited ; thence it is conveyed by one main 
ebannel, and distributed over the land as required for 
irrigation. The deposited sludge is pumped into channels, 
and flows to a certain portion of the farm, where, when it 
dries, after lying a few days, it is trenched into the land, 
and crops are grown upon it. About forty acres are devoted 
to sludge treatment each year. The sewage from 560 
persons is dealt with and purified thus on each acre of the 
farm, and is an intermediate system between irrigation, 
which requires an acre for each hundred persons, and 
intermittent filtration with preliminary treatment, which 
nquires only an acre for each thousand persons. The crops 
grown are mangolds, swedes, kohl rabi, market-garden 
produce, rye grass, cereals, and pasture, the latter yielding 
128,000 gallons of milk, value £4400. The coat of main- 
tenance only demands a rate of 5)fd. per head of population 
eontributing to the sewage. 

As an illustration of the comparative merits of the 
system of purification of sewage, the report of the Rivers 
Pollution Commisaioners gives the following abstract : — 
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It must not be lost sight of that do system of purifica- 
tion of sewage is sufBcient to warrant the use of any stream, 
into which the effluent flows, for drinliing purposes or town 
water-supply. But for all other uses we have in irrigation 
and intermittent filtration ample means of purifying sewage, 
so as to render it admissible in any quantity into any 
stream without causing pollution. More than two hundred 
English towns have adopted these effective systems. 

The foUowing standard was recommended by the Rivera 
Pollution Commissioners for adoption, to determine im- 
purity in waters discharged into streams and rivers : — 

Any liquid containing in suspension more than three 
parts by weight of mineral matter or one part by weight 
of dry organic matter in one hundred thousand parts by 
weight of the liquid. 

Any liquid containing in solution more than two parts 
by weight of organic carbon or 0-3 parts by weight of 
organic nitrogen in one hundred thousand parts by weight 

In the Rivers Pollution Act, 1876, Parliament adopted 
the recommendations of the Commission but very partially. 
This Act has proved a failure, and w-herever in England 
river pollution has been stopped, this has been effected by 
process of injunction under the old laws. 
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At a recent International Congress in Vienna, where the 

riter attended a.s official delegate for the Institution of 

Civil Engineers of Ireland, the following conclusions, 

formulated by Professor Frankland, appeared to meet with 

acceptance or approval : — 

That sewage disposal ia usually effected with consider- 
able loss when the effluent is puriHed sufficiently for river 
outfalls. 

That the cheapest method to prevent river pollution ia 
to diachai^e sewage direct to sea, where the towns are not 
too distant from the coast. 

That chemical treatment of sewage has hitherto not 
proved successful in purifying the efljuent for discharge 
into rivers. 

That the only effectual and practical process of purifica- 
tion i^ that of passage through land, either by irrigation 
or intermittent filtration. 

That where land ia costly, one acre is sufficient to purify 
the sewage from one to two thousand persons by inter- 
mittent filtration. 

That where land is cheaply obtainable, the system of 
irrigation, combined with suitable cropping and tillage, is 
preferable, providing that one acre is available for every 
hundred persons. 

That in applying sewage to land it is an advantage that 
the crude sewage should undergo preliminary chemical 
treatment. 

That the best method for disposing of the precipitated 
aladge is to drain it on to the land, and trench it in when 
dry and solid, otherwise it may be pressed into blocks and 
used as manure. 

That no injury to health has ever been discovered in 
the neighbourhood of the sewage farms or works where 
irrigation or filtration is carried out in a reasonably proper 
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It will be observed tihat in these deductions no reference 
is made to the ferrozone and polarite process, as that system 
had not been well before the public at the date the Congress 
was held. 



The midden systems, dry earth-closet systems, and pail 
systems of disposal, adapted for some towns, ^ve constant 
daily trouble, create nuisances during removal, and, afler 
all, leave the surface waters of the streets and the slop 
waters of houses to be dealt with by some system of drainage 
and sewerage, and these waters are found quite as unsuit- 
able for discharge iuto rivers as is the drainage of water- 
doseted towns. 

The Rivers Pollution Commissioners examioed and 
analyzed the sewage of a large number of towns arranged 
on the midden system for excluding solid excreta from the 
sewers, and also the sewage of a large number of water- 
eloseted towns where all drainage passed into the sewere, 
with the result as follows in parts per 100,000 : — 
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The Comuiiasioners state that, as a result of their re- 
soarchi's, it seems hopeless to anticipate any substantial 
rt<diiotioii of sewage pollution by dealing with solid 
oxoivmoiititious matter only. 



CHAPTER V. 



SEWERAGE AMD D&AINAQE. 

'BLic sewers generally receive, and should be constructed 
to carry off as rapidly as possible, rain water from roofa and 
roads, waste water from houses, liijuid and solid excreta, 
and refuse matters from factories. Such sewera must be 
large enough to carry off flood waters in exceptionally severe 
storms. 

In some cases, two systems of sewers are constructed — 
one to carry the rain and surface waters of roofs and roads, 
the other to carry only the waste and soil from dwellings. 
This is known as the separate system, and has in some 
instanc&s enabled local authorities to utilize open surface 
channels and large existing sewers for conveying the rain 
and surface waters to streams and rivers, while providing, 
at a minimum of expense, a very perfect system of sewers 
<rf small area for the conveyance of house drainage in a 
concentrated form to the outfall, perhaps on a sewage farm. 

It has been shown to be a mistake to suppose that rain 
water from roofs and roads, thus separated from house 
drainage, is sufficiently pure to be admitted safely into 
streams and rivers ; analysis shows that the road water 
of populous towns, thus separated, contains all the elemeata 
of danger in almost equal intensity as when mixed indis- 
criminately in the whole volume of town sewage. The 
qaestion is one which cannot be settled definitely for 
aniveraal adoption; but local authorities are supposed to 
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consider and be guided by the particular circumstances of 
each district — -iu some the combined system of sewerage 
with large sewers of the best form, and in others the separate 
system of sewerage, will be found to present the greatest 
advantages for adoption. 

We may here remember that old town sewers were con- 
structed and used before the introduction of water-closets, 
for the purposes of carrying off rain waters and the slop 
and sink waters from houses, and that in many cases these 
sewers are quite unfit for wat«r-closet drainage, although 
they are employed recklessly for the purpose. 

Sewers should be laid or built in right lines from point 
to point ; manhole chambers, giving easy access to the sewera, 
should be built at every point where a change of direction 
or of gradient occurs. Branch sewers should always enter 
the main sewer at a manhole chamber, and house drains 
should enter the sewer, not at right angles, but with a splay 
or curve in the direction of the current of the sewer. 
Frequent ventilating openings should also be made. 

The fall or inclination for public sewers should be such 
M to give the sewage a velocity of flow of three feet per 
second to ensure a proper scour. Frequently it is impossible 
to obtain the necessary fall to produce this result, and then 
the engineer has to make the best of his opportunities and 
secure intermittent scouring by means of automatic flushing. 
The usual fall for public sewers is found to range between 
1 in 250 and 1 in 750, though in some towns the sewer has 
perforce been laid nearly level, having a fall of only 1 in 
5000, aa in Southport, Lancashire. 

The ventilation of public sewers is of paramount impor- 
tance. Many plans have been devised and tested, but the 
g^-noral practical conclusion arrived at by the most expe- 
rienced engineers is this : that every main sewer should be 
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^^■roviiled with large eflectual openings for ventilation every 
^Hrandred yards at leaat, or eighteen to each mile of sewer, 
as a mimmum provision for ventilation, and that this 
allowance may be doubled with advantage to public health, 
no corresponding disadvantage arising but that of the first 
cost of the ventilating chambers and gratings. 

Fifty ventilating openings per mile ia not, in my 
opinion, an excessive provision on town sewers to allow for 
a certain proportion being out of use, especially if the 
gradient be unsatisfactory. 

When offensive smells are observed to issue from such 
ventilating gratings, the remedy is not found by closing 
them, but rather by opening additional ventilators, and by 
taking proper steps to ilush and cleanao the sewers, and to 
provide that the private house drains shall be properly 
constructed, so as to discharge their contents freshly and 
directly into the main sewer before putrefactive action has 
been set up in them. 

The adoption of charcoal as a deodorizer for such 
ventilation gratings over public sewers has been found 
unsatisfactory. It has been shown that for eveiy square 
inch of surface outlet ventilator, fifty square inches of char- 
coal, arranged on open trays, should be provided. This 
cbai'coal must be kept dry to be of any practical use, it 
must be frequently changed, and it becomes clogged with 
dust. This experience has induced engineei-s and local 
aathorities to disapprove of charcoal for this purpose in 
public sewering, 

The importance of the ventilation of sewers and drains 
ariaes from various causes, which have been admirably 
clarified and explained by Mr, Baldwin Latham, 

Heat, he states, is one of the most powerful forces at 
work in unventilated sewers or drains, The confined air is 
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nibjected to repeated expanmona and eontnuitions oa hot 
and cold water paB§ea tiuoagh, so that ordinaiy -water^tiaps 
are totally inadequate to resist the pressure thns brought 
to bear upon them. Hot water discharged from pantty and 
scullery troughs, batiu, boilers, and &ctory wastes, into 
onventilated sewers and drains, eompreasee the volume of 
tar, and conBe(|uently increases the pressure at all points of 
the system. 

If 1000 cnbie inches of air at S2° be heated to 60°, the 
volume expands to 1067 enbie inches ; if it be heated to 
100°. the volume expands to 1138 cubic inches; and in 
seeking to expand thus in uiy onventilated sewer or drain, 
the watw^tr^n mast give way and admit the sewer and 
drain ur to the houses. Every 20° inoreaae of temperature 
increases the volume of ur about one-twentieth, if it be 
five to expand ; but, if confined, it increases the pressure 
in a proportion beyond the power of reeistonoe of ordinary 
water-traps. 

We thus learn the need of ample ventilation to check 



The ebb and flow of sewage also compresses and dilates 
the air The pressure of the ur is inversely as the space it 
oecupiw ; therefore every gallon of water entering a sewer 
must iucrvaae the pressure of the air, unless free ventilation 
i« prxividod fiur the escape of a corresponding gallon of air. 
In oiiitdon stonus of rain, and where sewers are backed up 
in !it>aU«r\] towns by rising tide, this effect and its dangers 
arv jn^-^tost, 

8tn«n}> winds Uowing into the open, unprotected mouths 
K\f M'wers at outfidl or even over open ventilators, cause 
CMDsiiti'mblo pn.'sttiiK, and necessitate relieving ventilati<HL 
at (>i^iwito onds of s«wers and all along its course, and 
l^rai'tiMlly su];;):<rst tho wisdom of considering the pontion 
\4 i.wtJ»ll» to avoid pre\-ailing winds as much as possible. 
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The too rapid gradient or fall of a sewer is aleo a 
danger, as it may act like a chimney shaft, and cause a 
back pressure of sewer air. The "grand fall," so often 
triumphantly paraded by the owners of a house on a hill, 
may prove a fatal fall if the drain ends in a cesspool or 
defective sewer without ample ventilation and other safe- 
guards. 

The subject of sewage disposal and public sewer con- 
struction belongs rather to the domain of sewerage on a 
larger scale than plumbers are usually called on to design ; 
nevertheless, it is part of their business to know something 
of the outfalls at their disposal. 

The construction of main sewers is so often placed in 
the hands of careless contractors, to say nothing of possible 
errors of design, that such main sewers are often found to 
bo sewers of deposit, or elongated cesspools, in which 
dangerous gases are evolved from the decomposing excreta 
and other sewage matters ; and plumbers may take it for 
granted that in the sewers which they are compelled to use 
as drain outfalls, dangerous air exists, and they should 
protect their work accordingly by every means placed 
within their reach. 

When engaged to fit up the genera! plumbing and 
sanitary appliances in a house, the plumber should also be 
competent to claim and carry out the laying of drains to 
the outfall, and be accountable for all such important work 
at the house side of the sewer. 

The soil pipes, waste-pipes, and sanitary appliances may 
l-e perfect of their kind, yet if the house drains are badly 
arranged or badly laid, all the skill and care of the plumber 
will be wasted. ^ 

It is therefore a matter of prime importance that the 
principles governing work of this kind should be known to 
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phimboB. Some may consider, perh&ps, that laying earthen- 
ware drains does not pertain to the plomber's trade; but 
master plumbers can avoid neither the work nor the 
responsilnKty which is ccxmected with it 

Ckst-ircm drains are largely nsed in America, and are 
heii^ strongly advocated in this country. Wherever they 
are adopted, the plumber must necessarily be prepared to 
supply and fix them, if he intends to continue to hold his 
positioiL 

The questions to be considered and settled in connection 
with any system of house drains will be taken in the 
following order . — 

The gradient and dimensions. 

The material 

The constmctioQ and arrangement 

The questicm of proper fidl or gradient for house drains 
is not sufficiently ccmsidered or understood. It is most 
important^ as the proper discharge of the foul drainage and 
consequent purity of the house drain is mainly dependent 
^>n a pr^^[^r falL In ordinary house drainage it is usual to 
specify for " the greatest fall attainable ; " yet what a con- 
tractor may choose to understand as "the greatest fall 
attainable" may be quite insufficient to render the drain 
either satisfactory or safe. When possible, and when he is 
sufficiently paid for the time involved in the work, the 
sanitary engineer who specifies for the drain should ascertain 
tho limits of the available gradient fix)m summit to outfall, 
and lav down definitely the fall which the contractor shall 
W Ixnnul to secure, or, failing to secure, shall be required to 
n^jH^rt tho difficulty to the engineer, or be held liable for 
cotisi\|uoncos. 

Tho rule of thumb of ** get all the fall you can " is often 
right, but one should know the point at which one fails to 
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secure sufficient Fall for efficient drainage, when special 
Susbing arrangement becomes essential. 

The velocity of flow in circular pipe-drains is the same, 
we may have seen, whether running full or half full ; but 
in house drains we have the flow running intermittently, 
sometimes at the depth of one inch, and seldom more than 
quarter full, as house drains are generally provided much 
too large for their work. When drains run less than half 
full their velocity of flow decreases, and their efficiency in 
removing solid matters decreases in proportion. The best 
results would follow were it possible to arrange a drainage 
aj'stem of circular pipes always flowing about seven-eighths 
or three-quarters full in every part throughout. 

^As this is not often attainable, it will be well to provide 
Fall and dimensions mutually adjusted to the work to 
done, and to be guided in the determination of gradients 
for velocity by the requirements of drains when flowing 
quarter full, rather than when flowing quite full. 

There is a point of flow in all sewers and pipes at which 
they discharge a. larger volume than when flowing quite 
full. When a circular pipe flows at seven-eighths or three- 
quarters, the velocity is greater than when flowing full ; 
when at two-thirds, the velocity is less than when flowing 
at seven-eighths or three-quarters, though still greater 
than when flowing full. When flowing half full, the velocity 
is exactly the same as when flowing full, because the 
contour and area assume the same proportions in each. 
Mid therefore the hydraulic mean depth is always the 
«ame in both cases. When at one-third, velocity reduces; 
anil at a quarter fiill it becomes yet slower, as the following 
Liiblea will show. 

The simplest formula for calculating the velocity of 
tlow through sewers or draius under various heads or 
ifiadienta is this : — 
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V = 55 VH X 2F. 

in which Y = velocity in feet per minute. 

H = hydraulic mean depth. 
F = fidl in feet per mile. 

Multiply the hydraulic mean depth by twice the fall in 
feet per mile, find the square root of this product^ and 
multiply it by the constant number 55; the result gives 
the velocity in feet per minute. 

Multiply this velocity again by the sectional area in 
square feet of water flowing ; the result gives the discharge 
in cubic feet per minute. 

Multiply this discharge by 6*24; the result gives the 
discharge in gallons per minute. 

Thus, to find the velocity in a 6-inch circular drain 
nmning fuU and laid with a fall of one foot in sixty feet, or 
eighty-eight feet in a mile, find the hydraulic mean depth as 
hereafter explained, which is '125 ; multiply 88, the fall in 
feet per mile, by 2, and the product is 176 ; multiply -125 by 
176, and the product is 22*00; find the square root of 22, 
which is 4'69042, and multiply this by 55, and the product 
is 258. or 257'9731 exactly, the velocity in feet per minute 

2 X 88 = 176 X -125 = 22 ; V22 = 4-69042 X 55 = 

257-9731 = V. 

Find the section area in square feet of water flowing as 
hereafter explained, which is -1963, and multiply this by 
the velocity, and the product is the discharge in cubic feet 
per minute — 

•10G3 X 258 = 50-6454 cubic feet per minute; 
and again — 

50-6454 X 6-24 = 316 gallons per minute. 
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EThe hydraulic mean depth or mean radius of pipe, 
in, or sewer, no matter what shape its eection may be, 
is found by dividing the sectioDal area in feet of tlie actual 
water flowing, by the length of the wetted perimeter in 
feet (the wetted perimeter being that portion of the conduit 
in contact with the Sowing water). 

The hydraulic mean depth can be found already cal- 
culated and Bot out in published tables. It will be easier 
and safer, aa a general rule, to depend on such tables for 
hydraulic mean depth, area, velocity, and discharge, than 

^to work out the results ; but as the tables differ somewhat, 
owing to the use of different formula in their preparation, 
it will be well to be able to check such calculations for 
accuracy in important work. The writer hopes to explain 
the process clearly, and also to give many useful tables for 
plnmbers in this volume. 

The table of co-efficients is here given for practical use 
tor calculating hydraulic mean depth, as hereafter explained. 
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■OOIM 


■26; . 




162 


■00375 


■a? . 




171 


■00685 


■28 . 




IB 


■01054 


■29 . 




m 


■0147 


■30 . 




198 


. -0192 


■31 , 




207 


. 0242 






217 


. 0205 


■S3 . 




!Iti 


035 


•34 . 




23S 


. 041 


■35 . 




245 


■047 


■36 . 




254 


. -053 


■37 . 




264 


. osn 


'38 . 




274 


■0«7 


39 . 




281 


•074 


■40 . 




2iM 


■081 


■41 




808 


■088 


■42 . 




313 


■0»6 


■43 . 




323 


■104 


■44 




333 


■JI2 


■45 . 




313 


■ISO 


■46 




353 


128 


■47 . 




363 


■13«i 


'48 




373 


■115 


■49 . 




383 


■1S3 


■50 . 




my 
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To oknlftfee the hjdraalie mean depth of any drain 
it is fint wpfMmmi i to aseotmin the sectional area of water 
I. cin:;^ pip«. with which plumbers almost 
emed, this is foond by multiplying the 
of the diameter by certain eo^cients^ or propor- 
deomaK constant to the ratio of the versed sine, 
^▼idedby the diameter. 

The formula is — diaiaetei* x C (as per table); XX = 
the Tencd sine {GH) divided by the diameter of the circle ; 

and C s the constant number or co- 
^kient placed opposite in table. 

If we have a 36-inch sewer 

running three-quarters full, we find 

the sectional area thus : Measure the 

versed sine^ which is the greatest 

depth of the water, 2*25 feet, and 

divide it by the diameter, 3 feet ; 

we have then "75; opposite '75 in 

table we find the coefficient *632 ; now square the diameter, 

S feet = 3 X 3 = 9, and multiply 9 x '632 ; the result is 

5*6$$ square feet, which is the sectional area of water 

flowing, 

3* X -632 = 5*688 square feet 

When the sectional area of water flowing has been thus 
obtained, divide into it the length of the wetted perimeter 
in feet> and the quotient will be the hydraulic mean depth. 

To find the hydraulic mean depth of a 6-inch circular 
drain-pipe running half full, the sectional area is first 
found thus : — 

Divide the versed sine (QH = 3 inches) by the diameter 
6 inches* = in decimal fractions of a foot '25 and "5 respec- 
tive! v — 

-^ = -25 -T- -5 = -5 
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The constant C in table opposite '5 = -3927 ; now square 
the diameter in feet = -2^ = -25, and multiply -25 x '3927, 
and the product gives the sectional area of water flowing, 
viz. -098175. 

Now proceed to find the length of the wetted perimeter 
in feet, which, in the case of drains running half full, is equal 
to half the circumference. The circumference of any circle 
is found by multiplying the diameter by 3*1416; therefore 
•5 X 3-1416 = 1-5708 4- 2 = -7854, the length of the wetted 
perimeter in feet. 

Now, having found the sectional area - '098175, and 
the length of the wetted perimeter = '7854, divide the area 
by the perimeter — 

•098175 ^ 7854 = '125 = hydraulic mean depth. 

The same when the drain is flowing full and half full. 



Useful Table of Htdraxtlto Meak Depth of Ciboulab Dbaht. 





Full. 


Three-quar- 
ters foU. 


Tw(Kthlidi 
fall. 


Half full. 


ODe-thiM 
AiU. 


Quarter 
falL 


4-iDch 


•0835 


•1006 


•0970 


•0835 


•0621 


•0489 


5-iDoh 


•1042 


•1315 


•1216 


•1042 


•078 


•064 


S-inch 


•125 


•1508 


•1456 


•125 


•0931 


•0733 


9-inch 


•1875 


•2263 


•2183 


•1875 


•1396 


•11 


12.inch . . 


•25 


•3017 


•2911 


•25 


•1862 


•1466 


15-iiich 


•3125 


•3771 


•3639 


•3125 


•2327 


•1833 


IS-iDcb . . 


•375 


•4525 


•4367 


•375 


•2793 


•2199 



Useful Table of Sectional Abea is Squabe Feet of Wateb or Cib- 
oulab Dbaut. 





FuIL 


Three-qvar- 
texsfoU. 


Two-thirda 
faU. 


Halfftill. 


ODe-third 
fuU. 


Quarter 
full. 


4-iiich 


•0873 


•0762 


•0618 


•0436 


•0255 


•017 


5-iiich 


•1363 


•1096 


•0972 


•0681 


•0891 


•0267 


S-inch 


•19634 


•158 


'139 


•09817 


•0573 


•0384 


9-iDch 


•4418 


•3554 


•313 


•2209 


•1289 


•0864 


12-ineh . . 


•7854 


•6318 


•556 


•3927 


•2292 


•1585 


15-iiich 


1227 


•9873 


•869 


•6135 


•3581 


•24 


IS-inch . . 


1767 


1-422 


1-25 


•884 


•5157 


•3455 
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4-inch 


S-incb 


6-iiich 


9-inFh 


12-inch 


15-iDch 


18-iii(ih 


■"— '• 


0333 


0-4 lua 


O'S 


0^75 


10 


125 


1-5 


1(M7I 


13088 


1-5708 


2-3562 


3-1416 


3927 


4-712 = 




Ubitcl 


Table 


snisa iNoau in 


Dec LIU LS or One Foot. 


12 inches .. 


10 


5 JDcbes . . . 


-4166 


liacU 


.. -0104 


llinchM 


'9166 


t iDobe* . . 


■333 


jinch 


.. -0208 


10 inoUes 


■8333 


3 inches . . . 


■25 




.. -0312 


!' mobM 


75 


2 iaoboB . . . 


■1660 


linoh 


.. ■0418 


8 Inehei 


'G66 


1 iaoh . . 


-0333 


Jbch 


.. 0521 


7 JDchee 


■5833 








.. 0625 


6iDche> 




■5 








linoh 


.. 0729 




With this table, if we measure a versed sine or a peri- 
meter in inches— say, nine and a quarter ioches — we find 
the corresponding decimal fraction of a foot at once : 
9 inches = -75 -I- J inch = -0208. -75 -I- -0208 = -7708 feet 
= 9J inches, 

Mr. GrifSths. a well-known London sanitary engineer, 
recommended and adopted, wherever he waa able to do so, 
unusually steep gradients for house drains, in consequence 
of the intermittent and restricted flow of house drainage. 
He gave 4>-inch drains a fall of 1 in 30 feet; 6-inch, 1 in 
40 feet ; and 9-inch, 1 in 60 feet ; and if these falls could 
not be obtained, he used automatic flushing arrangements. 

These 8t^^ep gradients involve deep excavations and 
special provisions at the higher levels furthest from outfall, 
which considerably add to expense; but, without further 
questioning such skilled recommendations, the writer must 
state that his practice in many hundreds of houses has 
fully confirmed a theory he adopted many years ago, that 
to determine the maximum fall required for house drains 
we need only multiply the diameter of the drain in inchea 
by 10. This rule cannot very easily be forgotten. Thus, 
for ft 4-ineh drain give a fall of 1 in 40 ; for a 5-ineh drain, 1 
in 60 ; for a 6-inoh drain, 1 in GO ; for a 9-inch drain, 1 in 90, 
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I It is a remarkable fact, which the writer has not seen 
pointed out elsewhere, that this ratio holds good in all 
sizes from three inches to a hundred and twenty inches in 
diameter ; but. unfortunately, such good gradients and 

^ velocity cannot always be obtained either in town aewera 
or in house drains. 
This decimal system of gradients yields in circulai' 
drains a velocity of over four and a half feet per second 
running two-thirds full, and of over three feet per second 
running only one quarter full — amply sufficient for all 
house- drain work. 

In order more clearly to show the eflfect of decimal 
gradients, we have calculated the velocities in this table by 
Beardmore's formula : — 
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T.l«ll7 in Fm 


per Mi 


BM. 




















•""" 


i£. 


Ondlui. 


™,. 


Tlir«- 


Two- 


r 


On., 
tblnl 


•tS" 




















4 inebM . . 


iM 


linM 


llfi 


2S2 


278 


2fl« 


222 


198 


5 fn«liM 


lOfi 


I in 50 


SM 


280 


277 


2SH 


222 


198 


GitieliM 


88 


1 in 60 


aw 


283 


278 


?.M 


222 


108 


7 JDchea 


75 


1 in 70 


VSiR 


2H3 


277 


258 


222 


198 




66 


1 in 80 


m 


2S3 


H77 


258 


222 


193 


Sinehei 


SS 


linSO 


256 


2ai 


277 


256 


222 


195 


10 iiwhea . . 


G2 


1 in 100 


256 


280 


277 


256 


222 




12 inchiH . . 


M 


1 in 120 


258 


283 


277 


258 


222 


19S 



Mr. Baldwin Latham, calculating from Weisbach's more 
elaborate formula, gives a somewhat higher velocity in his 
valuable work on Sanitary Engineering, but the ratio of the 
Telocity to the decimal gradients is shown to be the same 
throughout : — 

Fwl. FhI. 

linchca .. .. 1 in 40 - 278 10 inolieB .. .. 1 in 100 = 279 

etachei .. .. 1 ID 60 = 279 12 inches .. .. 1 in 120 = 278 

8 ioohn . . . . 1 in 80 = 278 14 inohoB . . , . 1 in 140 = 278 

S incbei . . . . 1 In 90 = 279 IS incluM . . . . 1 in 150 = 278 
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ic 
IS 



1^^ 


1 




Feet. 


1 im l«i = 27S 


»'mA 


m .. 


. . 1 in 900 = 278 


1 im ISi = 2TS 


»mA 


n .. 


.. 1 in 360 = 278 


1 ia 2M = 279 


. 40iM^ 


en .. 


. . 1 in 400 = 278 


lmS» = 27S 


t mimek 


BB • • 


. . 1 in 600 = 278 



We shall be cm the smfe side^ therefore, in following 
Beardmoxe's am[de formnlji and the decimal gradients for 
hcMBe drains as the wfc^^twinwi fiU. 



Takiots Tah.es of DiscHASGES, Yelocities, akb Falls. 

Mr. Bailej I>»itoii,CR, inhisadTanced work on Sanitary 
Ei^inemi]^ gi^^ ^^ foUowii^ ^nres, which appear very 
simjJe and dear : — 



T,^,„^, S f^«t per Stcni. \ HTVtt pertTtt— d. 
^""■^ KM F^«« f«r MiMti^ j SM f^ert per MiB«le. 


f Feet per Second. 
3M Feec per MiQOte. 




Gallaaiper 
Miaaie. 


FkU. 


Oalkmsper 
llioate. 


4 inch** . . 1 in 92 96 1 in 40 

6 i»rh«» . . 1 in K^ 216 1 in 61 

9 inch« . . 1 in 207 495 1 in 92 

12 inehe* .. 1 in 276 876 1 in 122 

1 


144 

324 

742 

1314 


Iin23 
lin34 
1 in 51 
lin69 


192 

432 

990 

1752 



Mr. Baldwin Latham, C.E., represents the velocities in 
house drains, calculated by Weisbach's formula, to be as 
follows in feet per minute with various given falls : — 



RrsNTXG Fru. axd Halp Full. 



K*l^ of I Foot l»— 


s« 


1 M 
1 


M 


1 
1 ^ 


M 


TO 


80 


90 


100 


DiamHer. 




















4 inoht^ 


395 


322 


278 


246 


226 


209 


194 


152 


172 


6 in«»h'^ 


481 


, 395 


312 


307 


279 


257 


289 


225 


213 


9 inehe* 


58i 


4^1 


418 


375 


343 


317 


296 


279 


261 


12 luohe* 


664 


5ol 


481 


432 

1 


395 


366 


342 


322 


306 



But as house drains frequently run only quarter full 
with greatly reduced velocity and scouring effect, the fol- 
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lowing table will afford a safer indication of the best falls 
to provide : — 





RumriKo 


QuABTEB Full. 










Fall* of 1 Foot in— 


20 


30 


40 


00 


60 


70 


80 


90 


log 


Diameter. 

4 inches 

5 inches 

€ inches . . 
9 inches 


280 
866 

• • 


230 
255 
280 


198 
221 
240 
296 


176 
198 
215 
26^ 
300 


160 
180 
VJB 
242 
275 


150 
166 
180 
220 
250 


138 
155 
170 
209 
240 


126 
145 
160 
195 
225 


112 
137 
150 
185 


12 inches . . . • 






212 













The depths of water flowing quarter full in 4-inch, 6-inch, 
9-inch, and 12-inch drains are respectively one inch, one and 
a half inch, two and a half inches, and three inches, which 
explains diflerences in velocities. 

A gradient of 1 in 35 gives a velocity, according to 
Wiesbach's formula, of 298 feet per minute in 4-inch diameter 
pipe flowing full or half full ; 1 in 60 = 279 feet, in 6-inch 
pipe ; 1 in 100 = 264 feet, in 9-inch pipe; 1 in 250 = 213 
feet, in 15-inch pipe ; 1 in 300 = 213 feet, in 18-inch pipe. 

To obtain a velocity of three feet per second in circular 
sewers, the following falls should be given, according to the 
same formula : — 

15 in. 18 in. 21 in. 24 in. 30 in. 36 in. 48 in. diameter. 

1 in 350 400 500 550 700 750 1000 gradient. 

The following falls given to 4-inch, 6-inch, 9-inch, and 
12-inch circular drain-pipes, running full or half full, being 
ordinary sizes in use, will produce the following velocities 
in feet per second : — 

4.inch . . 1 in 200 = 2 a ; 1 in 90 = 3 ft.; 1 in 50 = 4 ft. ; 1 in 30 = 5 ft. 

6-inch .. 1 in 300 = 2 ft. ; 1 in 130 = 3 ft. ; 1 in 70 = 4 ft.; 1 in 50 = 5 ft. 

9-inch. . 1 in 450 = 2 ft.; 1 in 200 = 3 ft.; 1 in 120 = 4 ft.; 1 in 75 = 5 ft. 

12-inch . . 1 in 600 = 2 ft. ; 1 in 260 = 3 ft; 1 in 160 = 4 ft. ; 1 in 100 = 5 ft. 

The length of drain to which this calculation applies 
correctly can be found by multiplying the velocity by the 
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£dL Urns, the Cftlcalatioii for a 9-mch sewer with a fall of 
1 in 200 and a velocity of 3 feet applies to a length of 600 
ieet — 200 X 3 = 600 ; the calculation for a 6- inch sewer 
with a (all of 1 in 50 and a velocity of 5 feet applies to a 
loigth of 250 feet— 50 X 5 = 250. 

As to the pnqper mze of drains for dwelling-houses there 
stiU exists mnch misap|»ehension. It is commonly held 
that the larger the drain ihe better. Let us consider the 
question. 

Take full-sized models in zinc of 4-inch, 6-inch, 9-inch, 
and 12-inch drains, about two feet long each, and closed 
staunchly at each end with sheet glass. Pour an equal 
quantity of water — say, two gallons — into each, and the 
varying depth of water in each will show conclusively that 
any oidinary water-flush must carry solids better, and clear 
out a drain of small diameter with more power, than when 
it is spread across the shallow section of a large drain. The 
power of carrying off solids with equal amounts of water 
is evidently much greater in a 4-inch than in a 6-inch drain, 
and in a 6>inch than in a 9-inch drain, because the water 
is deeper and the friction surface is less extended in the 
smaller drains. 

Private house drains in towns usually consist of two 
sections quite distinct. 

The first section is that generally provided, laid by, and 
under the direct control of the sanitary authority, from 
the public sewer across under the roadway and up to the 
outermost wall of the premises, inside which limit the 
sanitary authority does not usually carry the drain. 

The second section is that laid by and under the control 
of the occupier or owner of the houses and premises, beside, 
around, or under the houses, as circumstances require. 
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Under section one it ia very important that the proper 
size of house drains should be determined and adopted in 
towns and cities under local authority. 

In one dty, containing more than 25,000 houses in about 
130 miles of streets, with a population over 250,000, there 
are about 100 miles of 9-inch diameter connecting house 
drains (exclusive of main sewers) laid by and under the 
control of the sanitary authority across under the roadways 
from the main sewers to the houses. 

The length of private house drains and branches beside, 
tinder, and around houses extends to many hundred miles 
in addition, but we are now only dealing with the section 
under the control of the sanitary authority. 

Now, the internal surface area of this 100 miles of 9-inch 
drain amounts to 1,188,000 square feet; it is coat«d with 
foul matters and constantly giving off exhalations to the 
air in the drain. If instead of 9-inch diameter drains 
the authorities had adopted 6-inch diameter, which would 
be even larger than necessary, the internal surface area 
would be reduced to 792,000 square feet, and that 
bmaller surface would be leas fuul, owing to the more 
effectual changing thereof by the water flushing more 
completely. 

By using 9-inch (which gives 50 per cent, too large a 
diameter) instead of C-inch drain, an unnecessary and 
mischievous excess is added of 400,000 square feet of foul 
-iirface, seldom, if ever, properly flushed and scoured on the 
I'jyer section, and constantly giving off foul exhalations to 
'j'i air in the drain. 

Again, the manipulation of 100 miles of 9-inch drains 
■ very much more laborious than with 6-inch drains. 
^ine-inch drain weighs about ninety pounds per yard, and 
'-mch drain fifty-six pounds, giving a total difference in 
lavoor of using 6-inch drain of 2670 tons dead weight — 
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absolutely a useless and mischievous waste of energy. One 
man can lay as much 6-inch drain as two men can lay 
9>inch drain. 

The difference in cost of 100 miles of 6-inch and 9-inch 
drain is well worth attention also. 

The first cost of the drains — sea freight, land cartage, 
warehousing, accidental breakage, workmen's time handling 
and laying, excavation of trenches, refilling and packing 
trenches, cement concrete foundations, cement joints — all 
cost much less for 6-inch than for 9-inch drains. An 
estimate shows that the saving effected in 100 miles of 
drain would be a capital sum of £25,000, besides the more 
important saving of human life and health. 

The importance of forming a hard, unyielding founda- 
tion for the drain should never be forgotten. Concrete 
formed of one part Portland cement to six parts clean 
coarse gravel, laid in a layer at the bottom of trench 
(between two boards afterwards removed), three inches deep 
by six inches wide on ordinary groimd, or four inches deep 
by nine inches wide on soft, yielding ground, will form a 
sound foundation. It should be given the proper fall equally 
throughout, as carefully determined beforehand. The drain 
should not be laid until the concrete has set hard. As the 
laying of drain proceeds, cuts or hollows, partly across 
concrete, should be made about two inches deep, and only 
sufficiently wide to receive the sockets of the pipe drain in 
such a manner that they shall lie over and in the hollows 
without touching any part, thus distributing the weight on 
each length of drain resting on the hard foundation, instead 
of allowing the whole weight of drain to press on the 
sockets, while from socket to socket the drain hangs unsup- 
ported, pre&sed on by the weight of earth above. K the 
drain is laid with its sockets only resting on the concrete 
foundation, it becomes necessary to pack concrete between 
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the under portion of the drain and the foundation so as to 
support it throughout. 

If an unyielding foundation is not formed the drain 
will sink at certain points, forming dips or festoons under- 
•jroand, which cause stoppage eventually. Theae points 




Fio. 16. — Drain aoekela reitiDg on foundation ; drain pipe nnBuppoiied. 

have been noted often, yet sanitary authorities permit the 
continuance of the ancient defective and dangerous system. 
The chief difficulty in securing sound drains lies in the fact 
that they are laid and hidden underground. The aim of 




Tta. 17.— Drain pipe TMtiDg supported tbiooghont on foundation. 

plambers should be to bring them to tbe light, and so to 
arrange their drainage that each portion shall be within 
easy inspection and cleansing distance, 

There is no valid defence for the dangerous practice of 
laying drains dry without staunch joints. Drain-layers, 
when asked why this is done, say it is in oixler that tbe 
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pipes may not have to be broken when they are removed 
or altered ! 

Drains ought to be laid down with the object of ful- 
filling their purpose of being sound and staunch to carry 
drainage safely for the health of the citizens, rather than 
with the ulterior object of removing the pipes safely &t 
remote periods, to the risk of the citizens' health in the 
mean time. 

Perhaps the open jointe may drain the subsoil, but if 
they admit subsoil water in wet seasons they will allow 
the escape of liquid sewage to saturate the soil in dry 
seasons, and at all times permit the escape of sewer air in a 
dangerous manner. 

The insuffieieney of clay or soft yielding material for 
jointing has been clearly demonstrated, but it is still 
tenaciously defended by many professional men on the 
ground that clay yields if unequal pressure comes on any 
part of the drain, and thus saves the pipe from fracture, 
Portland cement with fine sharp sand makes the best drain 
joint, provided that tarred gaskin be first well packed 
round bottom of joint, to hold the pipe concentric in the 
socket, and to prevent possibility of cement oozing into 
the drain and forming a hard lump inside. 




Fts. 18. — LeakiQe joint and Btsaneh join). 
Here we actually find the dangerous elements of bad 
foundation expected and calculated upon. With good 
foundation the drain could not yield, even with clay joints. 
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We find the careless filling in of ground over pipes so as to 
cause unequal pressure looked for; and we find apparent 
forgetfulness of the fact that if a drain sinks or falls below 
its true level or inclination, it ia no longer a safe and 
reliable drain, but contains, whether fractured or not, dips or 
hollows which retain the drain^e dangerously, and there- 
fore such drain ought to be removed. 

Clay will of necessity wash away out of the joints, as 
little by little the passing water disintegrates it. Portland 
cement is the best, the easiest obtained, and the moat simply 

K a pplied material for earthenware drain joints. 

^m The dangers of this open-joint system are very serious. 

^^ Ist. The open joints allow the escape of the water 
which is carrying the solids along, a portion escaping at 
each opening into the surrounding earth, till the liquid 
remuning is insufficient to carry on the solids, and they are 
deposited in the drain, and eventually cause a stoppage, 
which cannot perhaps be cleared until the drain is opened up. 
2nd. The soil surrounding the drain becomes saturated 
with liquid sewage, which decomposes and becomes 
dimgerous, 

3rJ. The drain is more liable to settle unequally, making 
liollows underground in which solids accumulate. 

4th. The three or four joints nearest to the house under 
the coal-vault or scullery, being open, allow the foul sewer 
air to be forced rapidly through them into the house, and 
thus, owing to the rarified condition of the house air, the 
foul air is pressed in day and night, unsuspected and in 
large quantities. 

The ilischarging or sewer ends of the pipe drain under 
r^adwaj's are built into the walls of the public sewer, and 
these sewer walls are found sometimes so close to the outer 
walls of the coal-vault adjoining the scullery as to appear 
but one wall. 
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If breaches occur in these cases, caused either by too 
careless workmen or by too careful ratfl, the dangerous effect 
will be the same in either case. 

Instead of allowing a mason to build well or ill^ according 
to his humour, round the drain pipe at its outfall through 
the main sewer wall, special glazed earthenware blocks 
should be used in each case, built carefully and neatly into 
the wall, and the drain should then be laid from them 
towards the house. 

These blocks should be splayed to deliver the drainage 
in the direction of the main sewer current. 

One most important point in connection with this 
subject is the proper point or position in firont of the 
houses to which the drain should be laid by the sanitary 
authority, and left ready for the house drain to be connected 
with. 

In the majority of cases coming under the author's 
observation the drains are laid in from the public sewer to 
the coal- vault adjoining, and opening direct into the scullery 
under the hall steps, and therefore in direct, unbroken 
connection with the kitchen and the dwelling. 

Many deaths and much illness have been caused by this 
dangerous position for entrance of drains, taken in connec- 
tion with the open joints on the drains. Rats frequently 
make burrows along the outside of pipe drains at this point 
to get from public sewer into houses, admitting the foul air 
also, which neither cat nor trap can catch. 

The law or the sanitary authority should require all 
drains to be brought into the open areas in front of houses, 
and should forbid all direct drain connection under any 
vaults having direct covered access to the houses. 

That interceptor traps are required on the lines of drain, 
at some point before they reach the houses, is now generally 
admitted. If interceptors choke, the fault lies in their over- 
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Ifti^ size, bad form, defective fitting, or insufficient Susb, 
combined with the total neglect of observation on the part 
of the householder. There are now several forms of inter- 
ceptor which in 6-inch and 4-inch sizes will clear every 
time an ordinary flush is used, nevertheless they should be 
fixed and arranged so that they can be easily inspected, 
and so that any serious stoppage will reveal itself at once 
on the surlace. The fact that the drainage of all the houses 
in the streets on higher levels must pass by the mouth of 
your house drain, and that possibly this drainage is further 
polluted by the drainage from fever hospitals, which also 
discharges into the public sewers, ought to a£Ford sufficient 
reason for the importance of placing intercepting sewer-gae 
traps on private house drains. Their absence frequently 
allows infectious diseases to spread from house to house ; 
indeed, without interception and thorough ventilation a 
nystem of supply for conveying infected drain air into 
houses exists, similar to that adopted by the waterworks 
for the purpose of supplying pure water, the only difference 
being that in the case of polluted sewer air the pipes are 
nine, six, and four inches in diameter, instead of half an 
inch, and the supply is unrestricted. Householders can 
have any amount of dangerous sewer air, but pure water 
must be very carefully and sparingly used, or the water 
inspector will cut off the supply at seven days' notice ! 

The diameter of interceptors frequently corresponds with 
the diameter of the drain. Place a 9-inch, a 6-inch, and a 
4-inch interceptor of one of the best fonns side by side 
for comparison. You observe the necessarily large, clumsy, 
unmanageable dimensions of the O-inch, and the handiness 
of the 6-inch and 4-inch traps for manipulation, and you 
can at once see that no ordinary house-flush of two or three 
gallons of water would clear the larger trap, and conse- 
qaeotly that foul deposits would be likely to remain. 
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decomposing dangerously, and finally will choke the trap' 
and drain unless a tltishing tank is in use to discbaigei 
large bodies of water at intervals through the di-ain andi 
trap. The need of these interceptors affords a very strong 
reason, therefore, in favour of 4^inch and 6-inch drains 
over 9-inch. The traps standing side by side ought to 
convince you. Four-inch traps are now used very gene- 
rally, even when the house drains are of largei- diameter. 
The 4-inch trap retains one gallon ; the 6-inch trap retaina 
two and a quarter gallons ; the 9-inch trap retains six 
gallons. 

The sanitary authorities do not provide or fix intercept- 
ing sewer-gas traps on the section of drain under their 
control, the ends of the drains are left open, and the option 
of using interceptors is too often left with the householder 
consequently drains are being daily laid without inter-; 
ceptors, or with interceptors of too large size and of bad 
form, which choke in a short time and are worse than use- 
less. Intercepting chambers should be placed in the open 
areas in front of every house, easy of access, and furnished 
with air-tight iron covers and abundant ventilation. 

It might be a fair question for consideration whether 
the ."ianitary authority or the householder should provide 
this chamber, but it should be the duty of the sanitary 
authority to lay the drain from the public sewer in u. 
straight line into the area, in every case also providing and' 
fixing a uniform intercepting sewer-gas trap on the house 
end, with a splay junction to enable the outer drain to be- 
cleared; while thebuildingof the chamber, together with the 
house drain and branches, at the house side of the inter- 
ceptor should be the duty of the householder. This is 
common sense ; the sanitary authority thus controls and 
prevents escape of the foul air of their aewers into bouses, 
and no dispute as to position of intereeptor can arise, as the 
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angles at vhieh hoiue draiiu join the intarcepting chamber 
may vary, provided it be in the open area. 

Nothing, however, that can be done to secore a perfect 
dnun can compensate for the danger incurred by caiiying 
the drain under the souUery and coal-vault to the eewer in 
place of canying it across under the open area, or so that 
an open air space may occur between the house and the 
public aewer on the line of drain. The diagrams (Figs. 19 
and 20) show the common and dangerous course of the 
house drain, and also the proper and safe course. 

If yoQ notice, there is an unbroken line of covered-in 
connection between the puUic sewer and the house along 
the course of the dnun in one case, while the open area 
intervenes in the other ease. 

A coal-vault under the footway or road adjoining a 
scullery, with any door or opening between, is always unsafe 
and often highly dangerous, even without any drain passing 
under it to the aewer. It is generally preferred as a con- 
venient coal store by the cook, who thus has not to go out 
into Uie air to bring in coals from an outer coal-vault. 
Foul air is always percolating more or less from the public 
sewers or from leaking gas mains, or from the surface of the 
street, saturated as it always is with foul matters, through 
the soil and through the walls and floor and arched roof of 
such a vaults forced in by the heavier column of cold air 
outside, upweighing the lighter rarefied column of warm air 
inside the house. 

There should be a rigid law that no vault under the 
road or footpath should have any opening into a house 
direct ; that every subway vault should only be entered 
from an open area ; and that the wall dividing such vault 
from the scullery or house should be cemented imperviously, 
to exclude from the house all bad or doubtful air that may 
find access to the coal-vault. 
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If circumstances are such that the house drain must be 
laid or remain under the scullery and this vault, the vault 
ahould then be concreted, and the doorway built up and 
cemented, and an entrance or access hole made through the 
wall dix'iding this vault from the next vault off the open 
area. 

Tbe fact still remains that the only proper course for 
a bouse drain (when it must pass beneath a bouse at all) is 
a Btraight line from open back-yard to open front area, 
vith manhole chambers at each end, and with an inter- 
eeptor and drain continued from front area chamber to 
•ewer. Pipe drains should never be laid inside old built 
drain& All saturated foul subsoil should be removed from 
the premises. 

When it is possible, the drains should be kept altogether 
dear of the house, without passing under any portion of 
tbe floors whatever. 

The strength and impervious quality of earthenware 
drains is different in every make, and, unfortunately for the 
contractor who knows his busi- 
ness and desires to use the best 
qoality, this point la generally 
passed over and considered un- 
important. Drain-pipes are drain- 
pipes — they are hidden under- '"""■ 
iroond ; and so, from this indifference, many honest con- 
'racts for drain work are lost because other contractors 
'iiiploy inferior drain-pipes at less cost. The fact that 
these cheaper drains have not sufficient strength, and can 

I stand no ordinary test, is not taken into consideration. 
Nevertheless, the matter is of great importance, and all first- 
<^laaa contractors should urge the matter on the attention of 
hose who seek their services. A very secure joint for 
Iraina is the cradle-joint here illustrated. It was designed 
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hj the writer. The ctadlea have tbe effect of holding the 
pipe ooBecBtrie tn the socket, so that & sound joint can be 
Bade in the nsoal my, and then cement and sand is filled 
into the endle, forming a seoood joint over the lower half 
«f tlie socket, vliere tb« drainage mna, rendering a leak^^ 
ahnost inposuble. If tee-pieces ore osed alternately with, 
plain pipes, tbey pve aoeees after the joints are made and. 




Fh. tS. — fUMy-joinI 



set, for making the interior quite smooth. These openings 
are then carafnlly covered and hermetically cemented 
down. These are as expensive as Stanford's patent joint 
drains. 



^ 




Fw, 23, — L-'u^iludLoal »e.lion. Fio. ; 

Access openings, as shown here, are very useful on 
drains, and may be freely used wherever drains pass across 
nnder areas, yards, or open courts. They should bo made 
with air-tight covers ; but are not to be tixed inside of 
houses, lest the covers might be left negligently open after 
an inspection. 
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We here give illustrations of various ordinary drain 






FI9. !8. — Ettrtlienw 
■jphnn Imp, with t 
•octet, P •bapa.] 



Fio, 29, — Eurthenw 
■jphon tnip, with i 
•ooket, B Bbspe. 




FiQ. 30. — EartliGQwaie ranning trap, witb TitriouB sockets. 
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Fb. 34. — ^Earthenware splay 
jauetioa, with aocees socket. 





FIB.M.— 

short ^lUy 



Fn. 36. — ^Earthenware Y- 
piece junction. 





Fio. 37. — ^Earthenwaretreble 
wa J junction. 



Fio. 38. — ^Earthenware re- 
ducing piece. 



The subsoil drainage of every house should be considered 

by the plumber as of quite equal importance with the 

water-closet drainage. The basement subsoil should be 

rendered as dry as possible. If you are called in to replace 

a leaking or an old-built drain in or around a house, you 

should first remember that this old defective drain may 

have been receiving and carrying away the subsoil water, 

and keeping the basement dry ; and that when you lay a 

perfectly water-tight drain, this subsoil water can no 

longer find vent, and may rise in the floors and up the 

walls, causing damp and illness, so that your new drain 

may do more harm than good. You must also not be 

deceived by a dry appearance of subsoil in fine weather, 

for when a rainy month oomes, the water may rise. It 
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will be safe to lay, at a little distance from your new 
impervious drain, a run of common field drain, with open 
joints, surrounded by gravel, from back to front, or around 
the houae, always freely open to the air at both ends, back 
and front, ao that any water coming after you leave may 
be provided for. But you must be very careful never on 
any terma to connect this open-join6 drain with the house 
drain. Yon must devise, according to circumatancea, a 
safety -disconnecting receiver, or water trap, in open air, so 
arranged that, if it should ever run dry, the drain air could 
not possibly be drawn in through the subsoil drain. There 
should be a long ventilating grating between the water trap 
and the drain, open freely to the air. Remember that yon 
only place the trap and drain as a precaution against subsoil 
water, which may or may not appear, and you must deal 
with your subsoil drain accordingly ; also remember that 
air always seeks to enter the house through the subsoil. 

Very frequently wells are found in or near bouses 
in which, if disused, owing to a constant town supply 
being laid on, water may rise and overflow and saturate 
the basement, unless some provision for subsoil drainage be 
made such as has been described. The common field drain, 
surrounded by gravel, will be found safer and cheaper than 
any combined form of drain for the purpose. 

The junctions of house-pipes, soil-pipes, waste-pipea, etc., 
with drains, are very important. The earthenware drains 
should end outside the houae wall if possible, and have a 
l>end always turned upwards to receive the metal or lead 
house-pipes, which should never enter a drain horizontally. 
Even when the drain mitst pa-ss through a house, the 
juDCtiona with it should all be effected outside the house 
—Fail in open air spaces, and always be carefully made. 

If plumbers are to be entrusted with a control over 
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hoQse drmins^ they should giTe proof, boih to the public, to 
ardiitects, and to ei^ineers, of their ability to form a true 
estimate of the importance of soeh work, and of the serious 
responsilHlitT inyolved in the charge. Drainage should be 
treated, not as a secondary matter, but as a question con- 
cerning life and death. 

If the underground drainage of a dwelling be imperfect, 
outbreaks of disease will occur and recur, no matter how 
perfect that house may be in aU other respecta The per- 
fection of any drain dep«ids on the perfection of every 
part, so that the best and strongest material should be 
employed for the construction of a drain, especially when 
it must be laid through and under some portion of the 
house, as in the case of streets and terraces. 

Cast-iron drain-pipes of the weight and description 
constantly made for high-pressure water-mains for towns 
are now being used with great advantage for house-drain- 
age. Cast-iron drains must be heavy and soundly cast, 
uid east in the upright position, and should be proved 
under not less than three hundred pounds per square inch 
hydraulic pressure; they should be straight, smooth, and 
truly circular in bore, results much more easily attained 
with cast metal than earthenware. 

Every connection now made in earthenware can be pro- 
duced better and quicker in cast iron. The models cost some 
money, but so do the models for earthenware. We have 
experienced annoyance and loss, caused by the delays in 
obtaining from the potteries earthenware drain connections, 
and especially of any new forms, owing to unexpected 
failures in the kiln. No doubt we can obtain almost every 
form of useful connection in earthenware, but this will soon 
also be the case with cast iron as it comes more into use. 

In all cases where pipes are cut across to fit lengths. 
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Oiey should be cut even, to prevent gaskin or lead being 
driven inside the pipe ; if cut irregularly, the pipe should 
not be used. 

In laying cast-iron drains the cost of concrete founda- 
lious and concrete filling round drain, which is conBidered 
necessary for earthenware drains, together with the extra 
excavation for such concrete, is all saved, and may be 
carried to the credit of the extra cost of the cast-iron drain, 
helping to equalize its ultimate cost, when laid, as compared 
with the earthenware drain. 

Each lead joint of a cast-iron drain costs more than a 
cement joint, but as the iron drain is in 9-feet lengths, one 
joint absolutely perfect takes the place of three or four 
joints of & doubtful character in the earthenware drains, and 
thus the cost is equalized, while the characterof the jointing 
is incomparably improved. 

Cast-iron drains may be laid, jointed, and filled in, aa 
fast as the trench can be opened and levelled to receive 
iliem, often a matter of great importance and sometimes a 
.n.at saving of expense, aa, in case of wet weather when 
! aiming drains through friable soils, the earth is liable to 
'.M in before the cement in earthenware pipe-joints has 
lime to set. 

Cast-iron drains may be safely laid close under or even 
I kbove the surface of the ground, saving labour in excavation, 
' beades preventing the dangers always attendant on con- 
cealment of work, and often securing a more rapid fall 

U often proves moat u.^efui to he able to joint two 
I'-feet or 6-feet lengths of iron drain together, in order to push 
'IT draw them through a tunnel, or under some porch or 
*uie-cellar, whose floor cannot be disturbed to allow work- 
msa the space necessary to make the joints of earthenware 
lliiiB. 
Cast-iron drains are not only the strongest and safest, 
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but they are undoubtedly the most suitable drains for 
pitimbera to work and lay down. It is needful to remind 
workmen to make their molten lead sufficiently hot to 
ensure its running thoroughly round and filling the socket 
if poured on only at melting point, it solidifies quickly, and 
does not run welL 



D- 




Heavy cast-iron drains and all necessary connections 
are now made four, five, and six inches in diameter. The 
pipes are made in 9-feet, 6-feet, and 3-feet lengths, and 
in all intermediate sizes, or the lengths may be chipped 
round and cut to size with extreme nicety ; and the cut 
lengths can generally be utilized with double sockets or 
slip collar-joints, preaerving accurately the smooth internal 
bore of the drain. Every pipe and connection should, while 
still hot from casting, be coated inside and outside with 
Dr. Angus Smith's Preservative Composition, formed of 
pitch, tar, and linseed oil, well melted and mixed. This 
wilt prevent corrosion while it lasts, and can be reapplied 
at any time to the interior of the drain, by brushes mads 
for the purpose. 

The writer has tried the Bower-Barff process withoul 
success, as blisters of oxide appeared; he much prefers thi 
cheaper process above named. 

The joints of cast-iron drains are best when formed 
vritb socket and spigot, with projecting ring of metal insidfl 
and out respectively, bored and turned in a lathe, so as to 
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fonn g water-tight joint when pressed together. In making 
Ibe joints permanently under houses, tarred gaskin or rope 
vsm should be driven tightly home round the socket, a 
l^mporary mould of clay then formed round the month of 
tbe sockf^t, and very hot molten lead poured in through a 
Me left in top of the clay mould ; the clay is removed and 
tbe lead well batted and driven tight by the hammer and 
{i.iL'kiiig punch or calking tool all round the socket, care 
l»in^' alway.i taken that the socket pipe is rigidly fixed, 
'0 a.-; milt to be driven >iack from the spigot by the blows 
from the hammc-r. 

Fw. to.— Oisl-iroii UoJ, Flo, 41.— Caat-iron <horl twoda. 

Bends and connections cannot easily have their apigota 
and sockets turned and bored in lathes, bo that these joints 
must be fonned with yarn and molten lead well batted, 
|*rticular care being taken not to drive the socket away 
before the hammer. The ordinary well-known iron-rust 
I'lints may also be used, and relied upon, with casHron 
■irain-pipes. 

The weights or strength of iron drains, when run 
underground, may be— for 3-inch, 12 lbs.; 4-inch, 18 lbs.; 
i iuch, 25 lbs, ; 6-inch, 32 lbs. per lineal foot. 

Iron drains come well within the plumber's giasp, and 
lie may claim the laying of them as his right, rather than, 
19 in the case of earthenware drains, a concession or a 
convenience. 

It is a decided advantage, in cases where the plumber 
lun the drains under his control and care, that the 
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materials should be bucIi as he has been trained to work 
with. 

Cast-iron possesses other advantages over earthenware 
drains. Iron drains can be taken up safe and sound, and 
both pipes and lead joints can be used again in other 
positions, or, if not longer required, are value as old meial 
and old lead. Earthenware drains, we know, when examined 
are generally found to be already fractured, or must be 
broken np for removal as valueless rubbish. 

Sound earthenware drains are often destroyed by 
having holes broken into them in order to join on a branch 
drain, or to test the pipes, and they are then covered in and 
left working in that dangerous condition. Plumbers are 
frequently directed to do this when owners cannot wait for 
new drains to be laid, and receive blame unjustly afterwards 
when the drain comes to be relaid. This danger is not 
likely to occur with cast-iron drains, for it will be easier to 
provide proper junctions, than to drill or cut holes in t 
iron drain. 




Cast-iron manhole chambers, with cast-iron intercepting 
traps and cast-iron air-tight covers and frames, are provided 
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to intercept or cut oS all sewer or cesspool air from tiiA 
houRe ijr&in, and cast-iron manhole chambers or inspection 
openings should be used at every point where a change of 
direction or gradient of drain occurs. These manhole 
chambers and inspection openings may be carried up water* 
tight to the surface, and are valuable as enabling a complete 
system of water-tight drains to be laid in positions liable 
to flooding or backwater from tides. The outfall mouth of 
dnun, if guarded bya water-tight flap-valve, will render the 
sptem impervious to backwater, or flooding, or subsoil 
*sters. Iron or earthenware drains for dwellings should 
be laid in straight tines, and with even gradients from point 
to point. 

Five-inch diameter iron drains for dwellings should be 
Uid with a fall of one foot in every 6fty or fifty-four feet, 
the latter being two inches of fall in each 9-feet length 
of drain. In every case bends, junctions, and channels 
across manholes should have a fall of a quarter to half an 
inch in every foot, accenting the fall in all bends to com- 
pensate for and overcome increase of friction. 




' Pic. 13.~i;aat-itoD 



I In laying all kinds of drains, always provide inspection 
ings and splayed junctions, arranged for easy access 
le the drain in every part by drain-clearing 
s without necessitating the opening of the ground, 
i of these access openings should be placed inside the 
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Slip fermles, <»' thimUee, are made to eoonect two cut 
pipes as shown. 



Fic. 50. - Iron interoc-ptor. 
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Fm. 32-— Ironifplii 



Cast-iron interceptore and traps and cast-iron safety 
disconnectmg receivers for waste pipes are also necessary. 

The interception of house drains from the sewers may 
be very simply and effectually done by any good form of 
trap on the drain which admits of easy access for cleaning 
and inspection, has free Tentiiation to open air and to 
house drain, and shows the house drainage flowing through, 
and is small enough to clear with two-gallon flush. The 
ruDuing trap form of interceptor does not fulfil these 
re^iuireraenta. If it be provided with a cleaning eye or 
: if«, the house drainage cannot be seen passing, but the 
-"lids float up into the eye, and there decompose dan- 
gerously. Frequently the drain runs so deep down at the 
outgo in area that no trap can be reached. A manhole 
ehuober then becomes a necessity, as it is at all tiroes the 
best and only satisfactory arrangement. It should be in 
the open air, about 3 feet X 2 feet, or any convenient size 
f^gulated by circumstances; the walls, built of 4i-inch or 
■'-inch brickwork, may be cemented inside, or merely pointed 
111 the joints. The house drain enters the house side on the 
'")ttom, so that, by stooping down, you can look right 
through the drain to a corresponding manhole in backyard. 
Von should see that it is smooth and level and clean 
tliroQghout, and you can put a brush or scraper right 
through for cleansing purposes. It is much the best plan. 
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Fi«. K.— Section shoving ftmngement of mftnhate chunlier, 
inwrrppiiog trap, frtih-uir inlet, vent-ibafU, soil-pipM, bath 
ftnj ttongh pipci, Ktd rent-pipe*. 
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possible. From the main house drain, across the bottom of 
the tnaohole chamber, a groove or channel (half a drain pipe 
cnt through longitudinally will do, if you have nothing 
better) should be laid in cement to the back of interceptor 
txap aet at opposite side of chamber in connection with 
UD branch to ^ 




Fio. 59. — MnnLole chamber; long 
right-Bugle lnjud, 18-incli rojius 
on oeotre line. 



The bottoms of these chambers should be sloped in 
'ement, to prevent deposit of any foul matters. 



V 




Fta. 60. — KamLole cb&mtdi; oLoit Fto. 01. — Maahole chamber: 
obtiue-angle bei ' " ' 
on oentre Tine. 




These roav all be made into intercepting chambers by 
using any suitable interceptor trap at the outgo end. 

Interceptors ahoul-l be partly in the chamber, and so 
arranged as to be seen and cleaned with ease. A splay 
junction pipe should be carried back from the drain beyond 
the interceptor into the wall of the chamber through which 
the outer drain could be cleared, in event of stoppage, 
without pulling up the drain This cleaning pipe muflt, ol 
course, be closed air tight for if left open sewer air would 
pass into house drain. It would be better and safer to end 
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itouteide the chamber in the open air, bo that no acoidant 
from neglect should be possible. Other branch drains from 
house and area may be delivered into manhole just above 
the level of the groove or channel, but so arranged that no 
ffoodbg back up other drains can occur, all water, etc., 
passing easily and directly into the interceptor and away, 
Bfld so that no deposit whatever can remain. The bottom of 
the dumber, up to the sides of the channels, to be smoothly 
cemented, with a quick elope towards the main channel. 
The interior of such chambers should always present, when 
inspected, a smooth and perfectly clean and pure appearance. 
The ventilation of the manhole chambers is all-important. 
It [b always. essential to secure thorough disconnection of 
the bath and trough wastes, overflows, and rain-pipes from 
the house drain, although it may be perfectly constructed. 
Some authorities advise the disconnection of the soil-pipes 
of water-closets and slop-sinks also. It is certainly necessary 
in some positions, but generally the main soil-pipe will act 
better and be safer as a main outlet or inlet ventilating 
thift in direct connection with the private drain. 

The extraordinary variety of interceptor traps renders 
! illustration of 
Bpattems imprac- 
le. We select 
of the best 
In Fig. 63 
ve a 6 -inch 
Mptior with 6- 
I inlet and out- 
r drainage, 6- 
h inlet for fresh 
j-inch in- 
iioQ opening on the outgo. 



I 




Via. 63. — Intprceptor trap. 
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The drainage falls with cascade action on the water- 
seal, and there is added a small lip for the purpose of 
throwing the drainage dear of the back ; but, instead of an 
improvement^ this and all unnecessary inner projections 

are liable to cause obstruction, 
and are objectionable. A 6-inch 
trap is generally too large for 
ordinary dwelling-houses. We 
have drawn (Fig. 64), on a smaller 
scale, a 4-inch interceptor, which 
is a better size, and less likely 
to choke up, because every 
water flush thoroughly scours it. Notice the slope given 
to the top for the purpose of affording easy access for fresh 
air inwards. 

Fig. 65 illustrates another form very useful in practice 
when we want to connect a 4-inch house drain with a 




Fio. 64. — Inteioepto]' trap. 




Fio. 65.— Interceptor trap. 

6-inch outfall drain. The trap itself and its inlets are four 
inches in diameter, the best size for ordinary dwellings; 
while the outgo is six inches, thus saving the need for a 
reducing-piece connection with the 6-inch drain. The level 
stand or pedestal under these interceptors enables them to 
be easily set level and true. 

The interceptor (Fig. 66) is provided with an extra 
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larg^ fresh-iur inlet, and has a slopmg back over which 

draioage glides ioto the trap It is % ery easily injected 

and cleaned, but in 

cold positions exposes 

the water-seal more i 

than necessary 

danger of freezing in Ij 

winter. 

The ioterceptor 
(Fig. C7) is a type of 
an arrangement which 
8er%-ea well for small ^'°' ''«-I"'^'<^ep'«' t™P- 

house drains. The drainage inlet, b, with cascade action ; 
the air inlet. A, with curved approach lo drain ; the small 
water surface at B, and the 
outgo, F, with its iuspection 
opening and cover and aide 
connections D, may be used 
right and left for branch 
drains, if necessary. 

We have in Fig. 68 an in- 
terceptor differing from the 
former ones in the sloping 
inlet for drainage and the sloping cleaning and inspectioi 
pipe, allowing easy access for cleansing the trap. This i 
a good form, though the 
water surface is large. The 
fresh-air inlet must be 
attached further back by 
a tee-piece on the drain, 
thus preventing any riak 
of water-seal freezing in 
winter. 

This arrangement of Fto. 68.— lutereepior Uap. 




Fia. 67. — liitcrceiilor trap. 
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interceptor (fig. 69), combined with open channel, ia an 
excellent one. It may he used at hottom of a manhole 
jgjj chamber or independently, 
' but always in an area or 

other open-air space. 

It is a specially suit- 
able arrangement for the 
complete disconnection of 
subsoil drains as recom- 
mended, the channel being left open or covered by a very 
open grating. When used for subsoil-drain disconnection, 
care must be taken to prevent any slops or other sullage 
waters passing into the open channel. 

A recently improved intercepting trap (Fig. 70) contains 
an enlarged fresh-air inlet and inspection socket, and a well- 
formed water-seal. The out^ 
is fitted with a socket, which may 
I be used for ventilation or as an 
^ inspection opening. 

—^ --—^ 

For use in manhole inter- 
Fio. 70.-lmpiu»ed"inteKwptor cepting chambers improved inter- 
""P' ceptors of an excellent form are 

made with a half socket, taking the open channel at bottom 
of chamber, and with raking arrangement well placed, to 
give access to the outfall drain in event of stoppage, as 
shown in Fig. 55. Great care must be taken to cement 
securely the stopper of the raking pipe, lest any sewer gas 
might get back into manhole chamber, and from thence 
pass into the house drain. 

Interceptors are sometimes required in the form here 
illustrated (Figs. 71 and 72), with movable reversible inlet 
junction tops, which are set to any angle for the drains. 
Otherwise this form resembles the ordinary interceptor. 
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The movable top must be carefully cemented into the 
socket of the trap, when the desired angle of entry has 
been determined. 





Fig. 7 1 — Adjustable intercepton. Fio. 72. —Adjustable interoeptan. 

Disconnectors for bath and trough wastes may be of 
smaller dimensions than interceptors (Figs. 74 and 75). 

We give several arrangements here, in section, which 
are in very general use, and serve their purpose admirably. 






Fio. 73. — Adjustable tops for disoonneotors. 

The bath-wa3te pipe usually brings down a volume of 
water with great velocity from a considerable height, and 
it may accordingly be utilized to 
flush the drain, but must on no 
account be connected direct into it 
Neither can it be allowed to dis- 
charge over the surface of any grating 
or trap, so as to cause flooding or 
slopping of the yard. Basin wastes ^«- ^^^SS^^^"" ^'^ 
may be arranged to deliver wherever 
the bath waste flows. 




Itt DOaOSTK £a:£IUKT IWAIXAGB asd plumbinq. 

Tba« are mow ia tlw BMri:et wmhj fomu of snitaUe 
buk «zkl basB wvflte safety reeura^ not holding much 
vaur. vith a wHe open gmtii^ above the water, and an 
inlec Axt ap aader the gmtii^ to receive the vaste. There 
Maj be two or three inlets also (or other clean water waste 
pipea. If the waste [Mpe is left apai above, as it shoold be, 
with a (all bore ventilating bnndi. a eoirent of air will 
Arm eoaiiaaaQT tbnx^ when the water ia not flowing, and 
ao win pRvent anv •eesmolatian o{ tainted air. 

Tbe sinpleat form far these disconnectors is really the 
bML One has do need to ineur the cost of patented 
■plJjanmi » a rale; Any potter will make any simple 
yon determine on adopting ; bat let the iron 
s be very wide <^>ai, for free admis^on of air, and let 
them be gaivaniaed. Earthoiwaie gratings with holes, still 
•o eonuBanly adopted, are oseleaB for ventilation. Pantry 
troths, daily tronghs, laondry troughs, and traps with 
giatii^ in Boon, all need most earefnl disconnection from 
draiiB. with due precantions to prevent the giutings over the 
di^w^nneccocs becoming choked by dirt or leaves in course 
of time. If the entrkDce of air becomes restricted, there is 
- ■ no longer any disconnec- 

tion of the waste from the 
drain. 




This vitrified stone- 

,j j ware disconnecting trap 

^^ 9 (Fig, 75) is a good form for 

^^ the base of soil>pipes and 

iy p ' ^v ?^ ^ ' ^^^ wastes. The pipe 

^jj;;^/ I receiver at back may be 

arranged in any reijuired 

d irectioQ, v ertical, diagonal, 

""^'^iJir'""''""'' '"■' <" horizontaL The lu-ge 
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grating as eSectually discoimects the pipe from the drain 
as if it discharged over the surface of the groimd. 



This disconnecting re- 
ceiver (Fig. 76) is of simple 
form, with trap and grating -i 
catting off connection of 
vnstt; pipes from drain. ! 



This disconnecting re- 
ceiver (Fig. 77)i3 similar to 
fonner one, but ia aiTanged 
to receive a vertical down i 
pipe at back, and one or ± 
two horizontal waste pipes I 
at the sides. i 



Fia. 77,— DUooDneoting 

This appliance {Fig. 78) is useful at the foot of metal 
mill-pipes, giving access to the bend for cleaning and venti- 
lating at same time. Of _. ^ 
it should discharge ' 
clean- water interceptor, 
er direct into a foul drain. 
It ia an excellent arrange- 
ment at foot of a vent-pipe, 
^ving access for cleaning and 
inspection, with a close cover 
u place of an open grating. 




HBODISe 

^Bntoa 

^pberer 




Fm. 78. — AcceaB pipe connection. 
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Thia gully-trap construction (Fig. 79) is used fta 

p— J, surface waters or where rain-pipes 

' " -^ ' dischat^e overground. It has an 

'-, enlarged receptacle, in which 

.1 gravel and sand, etc., from the 

i surrace of ground, is retained so 

1 aa to be removed by hand, to 

avoid choking drains or traps. 

The interception of greaaa 
from house drains is one of the 
Fio, 79.-Qully i«p. sanitarian's greatest troubles. In 

some mansions the writer has fuuiid the accumulation ao 
rapid that the grease-traps filled almost daily with grease, 
while in others the traps required to be emptied only once 
a month. Much depends on the temperature of the water 
employed in the washing-up troughs and in the manage- 
ment of servants. In many instances it will be found best 
to allow the scullery grease to pass away at once to the 
drain ; but in such cases ample access should be provided 
to clean out the drain with ease. The removal of the 
grease creates such a nuisance that it is a great ad- 
vantage to get it passed off directly. Wherever circum- 
stances arise requiring scullery grease-traps, one or other of 
the four types hero illustrated will be found suitable. 

The illustrations explain the construction of each clearly 
The principle adopted is to discharge the grease under 



— SecUoD of gTMM-lnp. 




Fio. 80.— Oreaac-tt 
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water, allowing it to cool and rise to the surface for removal, 
irhile the water passes away to the drain underneath. Un- 




Fio. 82. — Large eitithGDware gieBsc-trap. 
foriDnatety, it always happens that even through the beat 
|j:reaae- interceptors a large proportion of the grease passes 




— Birthonworo greBBe-lriip, with gslvaaiied Fio. H4. — Tinned copper giaaae- 
Ima covtr aad lifting tia;. collector fnr plncini* uiidd sanl- 

Icry sink for daily rtnoval 
of grease, duplicuteg being 
proviiii'd and c banged qniddj. 

an-ay into the drains, where it congeals and remains, unless 

ample cleansing provision has been carefully made, and is 

r^nlarly taken proper advantage of. 



The ventilation of the house drain and branches and 
: imbole chambers must be thorough and constant. The 
";5t method is to carry a i-inch cast-iron or, better still, 
'.-ad vent pipe or shaft from the drain or manhole chamber 
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in front axea, direct and straight as possible^ up the 
fix>nt of the house to the roo£ Here it may stand up 
straight, surmounted by an ornamental extractor top, or it 
may be Burmounted by a mock rain-water hopper-head, if 
there be a parapet, a bend being turned in at the back 
of the hopper and continued, as a pipe of same bore, as 
vent-shaft along the slope of roof to the ridge, where the 
vent-shaft may end vertically just an inch or two over the 
ridge, or with an extractor top. The sweep of the wind up 
the roof from either side will act effectually as a natural 
exhaust, and create a suction in the vent-shaft which is 
very serviceable. If the vent-pipe be of heavy lead, it may 
be carried up under the roof, and out through the ridge. 

There is no use whatever in providing an outlet vent- 
shafb on any drain unless you also provide a corresponding 
inlet through which some colder, and therefore heavier, 
column of air may press in and drive the Ughter air in the 
vent-pipe upward. If you take a water-pipe from the top 
of a boiler into a cistern on a higher level, and warm the 
water, it will remain nearly dead in the pipe, only expanding 
a little as it slowly heats by convection j^ but if you carry 
a return pipe down from the cistern to the bottom of the 
boiler, the cold water in it will force up by its greater 
weight the lighter warm water, and the circulation of 
water is complete. The same result takes place with air 
in vent-pipes. We must therefore provide a fresh-air 
inlet in addition to the outlet. 

If you open a hole in the bottom of the open top vent- 
pipe or in the manhole chamber connected directly with 
it in front area, you have ventilation at once. The air 
flows in and up the vent-shaft. However, it is not the 
vent-shaft we want to ventilate, but the house drain and 
the soil-pipe ; consequently, if we go to the upper end of the 



r 
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Boil-pipe in the rear of the house, and open an inlet there, we 
shall probably find the air flowing in down the soil-pipe, 
along the drain, through the manhole chamhers, and up the 
main vent-shaft, a constant current day and night, and every 
time that water ia sent down the soil-pipe the ventilating 
current of air is accelerated on its beneficial course. 

Now, whether the air will take the course indicated, or 
whether it stays still, or whether it annoys us by coming 
back the opposite way. depends (if we leave out of con- 
sideration the sucking action of the extractor top on the 
vent-shaft) on the relative condition of the column of air in 
the vent-pipe at the front of the house, and in the soil-pipe 
at the back of the house. If both pipes are of equal height, 
then the air, being warmest on the sunny side of house, will 
have expanded and become lighter, and so surely as the 
heavy side of the balance weighs down to earth and sends 
up the lighter scale, so surely, and on the same principle pre- 
cisely (the universal attraction of gravity,) will the heavier 
column of air send up the lighter column. It will be well 
therefore to arrange your inlet pipe as low as possible, and 
in the coldest position, shaded from sunshine, and your outlet 
extractor vent-shaft as high as possible, free from all blow- 
down action of wind, and in as warm a comer as you can 
find for it, avoiding all needless bends. 

The position of air outlet or inlet cannot be definitely 
set4led here, but must be varied to suit the various con- 
structjon of buildings. The plumber, by keeping in mind 
the cause of the movement of air, can hardly fail to place 
his vent-pipes and inlets so as to give the desired ventila- 
tion. 

The inlet fresh-air opening must in some cases be pro- 
vided in an enclosed yard or area, and occasionally these 
areaa have windows or doors opening on them, through 
which any back pufF of odorous air happening to come from 
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the inlet caused by a reversed current, might be drawn into 
the house. Endeavour, in the first instance, to find a better 
position for your inJet ; but if you &il there, two courses are 




Fio. 89.— Ornamsnta] quftdrujilo 
nnd caDslruotinn of tlie luicA i 
nidi the aligblast breuth of uir 



i-Talve, Blioning also back violr 
ng ou cop[ier loops, and moTiog 



open to you. One of these is to place one of the mica flap- 
valves here iUuatrated on the inlet mouth. If you take 
care that the opening of the inlet is not reduced in area, no 
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injury ia done to the inlet, and the same volume of air will 
enter ae if no valve was employed, and in case of back puff 
or draught the mica flaps instantly close by the action of 
the air upon them, and no inconvenience is caused. 

The official report of the testing of cowls at Kew, to the 
expenses of which investigation the writer contributed, has 
been looked for a long time, and we now may give up all 
hope of ever receiving the final report, but our own practical 
experience has since taught ua that a simple fixed form of 
extractor top is the best. 

Some of the cowla atill employed in practice are very 
complicated. All revolving cowla require constant atten- 
tion, and as they are usually fixed high out of reach on top 
of a roof, that necessary attention and lubricating involves 
the double risk of injury to slates and gutters and of 
breaking the workman's neck. If they are neglected they 
become fixed, and atop or reverse the draught, instead of 
helping it upward. Take any revolving or Archimedean 
cowl or extractor, and watch how slowly and feebly the 
inner Archimedean screw revolves in any ordinary breeze, 
and judge how little effect it can have upon the air in the 
tube. 

Do not allow yourselves to be deceived into the belief 
that any particular form of extractor is powerful from the 
toy experiments with a little model fixed on a glass tube 
generally produced by touters for orders, because the force 
of the breath as applied in these experiments is out of ail 
proportion to the force of wind upon a cowl in action, and 
you can produce the effect of causing the morsel of light 
cotton wool geneiully provided to rise in these glass tubes 
if you remove the model extractor top altogether and blow 
acrosa the end of the glass tube. In many instances the 
effect is more marked with the plain open tube. 
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These illustrations (Figs. 90-92) show three formB of 
useful soil-pipe extractors formed on common-seuae prin- 
ciples. The three shown without any top. having a light 
series of thin wires across to exclude birds, illustrate the 
best form of extractor for soil-pipes, in the writer's opinion ; 
it was designed by him, as he could see no reason for 
obstructing the upward movement of the column of air by 



50 



Fio. 00.— CoYBfcd extractor. 



Tia. 02,— Open top eitraetoM. 

placing a cover across it. The moment a cover is so placed, ^ 
a plain open pipe will act better. In addition to the un- 
obstructed tube, however, we have here a series of chambers j 
which catch whatever breeze is passing, and send it in I 
accelerated force through a narrow slit across the top of I 
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» tube, causing a vacuum and, consequently, an upward 
One kind of extractor may draw stronger in a 
high wind ; another may obstruct less in a calm ; but, as a 
rule, it will be found that an open pipe with a simple 
arrangement such aa this for deflecting the passing wind 
opwards, without obstructing the ascent of the column of 
air in heavy weather and calm, will be all that a plumber 
need recommend, fixing the extractor well above surround- 
ing objects, free from chance of a return blow-down. 

The writer has used these extractors in bis work now 
for ten years, and that they have answered well is shown 
by the fact that they are copied on all sides, even to the 
special colour which he selected to distinguish them. 

Cowls made trumpet- shape, turning with the wind, and 
depending on the vacuum which can only be produced in 
strong wind for the upcast extraction, are as irregular and 
uncertain in action as the wind itself, and tliey all eventually 
become neglected, and then soon stick fast, and arc worse 
than uselesa 



In some houses the inlet and outlet pipes at back and 
front are carried up above the roof, and are fitted at top. on 
same level, with trumpet-shaped mouths pointing north 
and south or east and west respectively — depending on the 
direction of the wind, the outlet sometimes becomes the 
inlet, the upcast becomes the downcast. The fault in con- 
struction lies in three points : (1) a high wind may directly 
unsyphon the closet traps ; (2) a frosty air blowing down 
may freeze the pipe if water is passing ; (3) if the wind ba 
blowing equally across both mouths, or if it he calm, 
stagnation results and danger arises. 
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The Method of TESTmo House Pipes and DuAiNa 

Long experience is abaolutely necessary to give the skill 
essential for the thorough inspection and testing of drains 
and aanitary arrangements. Althoagh the author has in- 
spected more than 3000 houses, he yet finds fresh difficulties 
to surmount, and new combinations of faults to detect and 
remedy. 

When called to examine the sanitary fittings of a house 
first ascertain whether any illness has occurred which may 
be attributed to defective fittings. If typhoid, then look 
specially for water pollution and dairy or larder drain defects. 
If diphtheria or bad sore throat, look for the leakages in 
drains or pipes of foul air, or entrance of foul air near rooms 
where illness took place, but be always alert to note every- 
thing, as the origin of diphtheria infection is still obscure. 
Proceed to the roof and take note of the rain down pipes, and 
of any vent-pipes or the absence of them ; then go rapidly 
through the rooms, floor after floor, noting in your mind the 
kind of fittings and their position, remembering them as well 
as you can. Finish at the basement and front and back 
areas. Now make an accurate plan of the basement to, say, 
one-quarter or one-eighth inch 
scale in your book. This is the 
most important part of any sani- 
ivy) tary inspection or teat Without 
a plan you cannot bear in mind 
the position or arrangement of 
drains or fittings for one week, 
•ra 9a,-DriLnplugoraU.pper especially if you have two or three 
for TiBO m teating dnimi * , 

and pipes during hydraulic houses to inspect daily. That done, 

proceed to test the drains. Make 
a opening at the rear of drain, and cut across the drain 
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in front; close it water-tight with one of the india-rubber 
air-bags used by gas companies, or, better still, with 
Kenoy'a patent drain-stopper, and 6x it in position so 
that you can see that it keeps staunch ; proceed to rear 
and fill the di-ain with water. You must, of course, stop up 
aoy low-level openings, to prevent escape of water. Watch 




the water level in rear, and if it docs not sink, the drain is 
staunch ; if it does sink, endeavour to discover where it is 
escaping, and see whether any is running away along the 
outside of the drain and appearing where drain is open in 
front. Carefully distinguish between the water escaping 
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ftvin the dr&in, leaking round the bag, and the water escaping 
from joints of drain behind and escaping outside the drain. 
Having noted all thit;, and the time water stood in the drain, 
fill it up as full as possible and suddenly withdraw the bag, 
and watch the speed of the water flowing out, and note what 
amount of filth or deposit is carried away by the rush, to 
determine whether the drain held the soil in deptjsit or not. 
To enable you to tell approximately how many gallons of 
water should 611 any drain, note that a 4-iach drain 
contains half a gallon, a 6-inch drain contains one and a 
quarter gallon, and a 9-inch drain contains two and three 
quarters gallons per lineal foot. Therefore a 6 -inch 
drain, fifty feet long, will take about sixty-two gallons to 
fill it, while a 9-inch drain, same length, will take one 
hundred and thirty-seven gallons to fill it. Note the velocity 
of flow through the drain, and thus ascertain the gradient 
The hydraulic test cannot be applied in clubs, or hotels, or 
houses, when drains are in actual use. 

Proceed now to test the soil-pipes and connections by the 




smoke test. Take any apparaUia that will blow smoke into 
the drain, and, using brown-paper fuel or the specially 
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prepared smoke-rocket, force the smoke into the drain, 
shutting all doors and windows at front of house where 
yoa apply the test at the same place where you have 
already cut the drain. 

There is one smoke-producing and forcing arrangement 
with a revolving blower like Clark's bellows, another with 
a pumping bellows action, and yet another plan of testing 





Fio. 96.— Magoire's smoke-bellows, extended and contracted. 

by a squib or rocket, which bums for five to ten minutes in 
the drain. All the connections, traps, and joints should be 
carefully watched through house, and smoke escapes noted 
down. 

The peppermint test is applied by taking a small bottle 
of oil of peppermint and a can of boiling water out on 
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the roof, aod pouring them down tlie vent-shaft of soil-pipe, 
if yoa can get at it, closing the vent, and having some one 
in the house to note if any smell of peppermint becomes 
apparent, and where it comes from. This test requires 
delicate handling and ia trouhleaome ; the person applying 
it will have to remain some time on the roof, for if he conies 
into the hon^e he brings the odour of peppermint with him, 
which spoils the test The hydraulic and smoke tests will 
be sufficient as a rule. 

The sulphur test is powerful and searching. Take one 
poond of flour of sulphur, and pour half an ounce of methy- 
lated spirits over it ; set it in an iron plate In the drain, set it 
on fire, and cover it up, and the fumes will show any defects 
in the house very plainly; but the house should be empty, 
as these fumes escaping are verj' irritating. 

Proceed to examine the surface traps, troughs, ^nbs, 
doseta, cistems, and their overflows ; specify in your notes 
the amngements of each in detail for waste pipes, overflow, 
trapping, and state where water supply is drawn from. Pill 
each with water, and discharge again to see if waste is dear, 
if trap unseals, or if any other traps are affected in the other 
appliances by the dischat^e. Note the rain-pipe con- 




VM. >g.— Pt*l B etw BJ ng Mda. 
n«li*i«s and air-wnt pip<«, »nd thwr terminals above a 
bcKiw, If UNwssary, i»asa drain-cleansing machine through J 
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drams &rvl branches, and observe condition of interior thuH 
revealed. 

Note the waste pipes from aafe trays, and see if they 
discliai^ safely in open air. 

Id fact, note everything up and down that can possibly 
affect the sanitaiy condition of the house and the health 
of the residents, and remember, when you ara aakad to 
inspect and give your opinion as practical men on the 
sanitary condition of a dwelliog-bouse, that a groat and 
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fto. lOl.— Duplci roller. Prevents 
fDds af canea catohiag, atid 
lunu round bendt. ■«««. 

^■niemn truat and responsibility ia laid upon you, and that 
^Bulires of the future redidenta may depend upon the care, 
^^^ill, and thoroughness which you dsvote to the execution 
' of your duty, and that one careful and thoroughly practical 
report will ahow that you know your business and are 
^^rillmg to do it well, and will do more to prove that you 
^^■B practical men and proper persons to maliQ sanitary 
^H^Kctions of hou-ses than all the letters written to all tho 
newspapers in the kingdom. 

A list of fifty-one specific insanitary and dangerous 
defects actually discovered during sanitary inspections in 
dwelling-houses may prove a serviceable indicator. 

1. Common brick or atone built drains under basements. 
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2. Large, built drains, under or near dwellings. 

3. Pipe drains of larger diameter than actually necessary. 

4. Pipe drains broken, or with leaking joints, saturating 
the subsoil with sewage. 

5. Pipe drains with built or imperfect junctions. 

6. Pipe drains under dwelling without sufficient falL 

7. Pipe drains with fall in the wrong direction. 

8. Drains of any kind without proper intercepting traps. 

9. Drains of any kind without constant free current of 
air throughout 

10. Drains without easy means of inspection. 

11. Drains carried from public sewer direct under hall- 
door steps and under scullery floor instead of across open 
area. 

12. Rat burrows from built drains undermining floors. 

13. Rat burrows from public sewer worked along out- 
side pipe drains into houses. 

14. Defective connection between soil-pipes and drain. 

15. Soil-pipes inside houses under almost any circum- 
stances. 

16. Soil-pipes inside or outside without any or ample 
ventilation. 

17. Soil-pipes through pantries, larders, or stores. 

18. Defective, badly placed, or ill-constructed water- 
closet apparatus and housemaids' slop-sinks. 

19. Water-closet cisterns with overflows joined to soil- 
pipe or drains. 

20. Safe trays under water-closets joined to soil-pipes 
or drains. 

21. Two or more water-closets or sinks on one soil-pipe, 
untrapping each other when used. 

22. Overflow pipes connected to soil-pipes liable to 
become untrapped, all very dangerous. 

23. Water supplies over troughs taken from water-closet 
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or other contaminated cisterns, and liable to be used by 
careless servants to fill bedroom carafes for drinking. 

24. Taps for supplying bedroom water fixed over house- 
maids' slop-sinks, liable to be polluted by splash from slops 
emptymg. 

25. House cisterns, with overflows, joined to soil-pipes 
or drain. 

26. Traps of every kind, without ample ventilation to 
guard them. 

27. Scullery sinks connected direct to drains, admitting 
foul air not only through traps but through joints of brick- 
work and plaster all round. 

28. BeU taps, with loose covers on scullery sinks. 

29. Gullies or traps in floors of sculleries, laundries, 
larders, or basement, etc., connected to drain, and usually 
dry and untrapped or full of foul deposit 

30. Ventilating foul-air shafts, discharging near chimneys 
or windows or ventilating openings. 

31. Rain-pipes used as ventilators for drains, discharging 
foul air near bedroom windows or imder roof eaves. 

32. Rain-pipes used as or connected to soil-pipes, likely 
to freeze soil-pipe solid in severe winter. 

33. Rain-pipes passing down centre of houses connected 
in any way to drains. 

34. Open rain courses from valley gutters, passing under 
floors to outside down pipes connected to drain. 

35. Rain-pipes of low roofs, bow windows, or porches 
connected direct into di*ain. 

36. Ashpits located near larder, pantry, or dwelling. 

37. Ashpits liable to let moisture soak into house. 

38. Ashpits capable of retaining moisture, or unventi- 
lated. 

39. Rat burrows from defective drains in neighbouring 
premises. 
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4b XioEbcdv^ Aojamgt at fittii^ in neighboaring 



4lL Ainr dmoi oonmminflS&M wiih diains of neigh- 



^ ^jofiT lank in anss, wmr adipitB or seuUeries^ or 
'wi^ Kcr MMmwaiop ofrivBrAow to dnua. 

^fiL Su^ ^iPBSie or otbcSow pipGB oooJDected to soil-pipes 
or fhwTUffc 

44 VMtihwM^'faMaii wsstes or oi^Hflows connected to 
iiD£*--Tin%es or dBan& 

41a. Vioer-ciliisH caflfcciSB ^mmdet bedioom or parlour 

^t. Oftsgy>{vik Bflir bflaae^ er wiT»tilati?d anywhere. 

C OeayMfe ar 4iL«Mtt T wdift. 

4^ Ikmjii^ cwwniig jsvar kmse from neighbours' 



111 F^stUi «r fon&ofr-water dimiiia^ with open joints, 
im^ bKeoMOA ciMK&wixid ^ hoQse drAins direct. 

X\ Dkzl^ ^m^^cMii^ or damp walls. 

^1 iVirkiiij wax«r defeicts i^ sooite., supply, or storage 

Tbe wrii^r fo^ind all these d^ects associated together 
wbec ^:e^y inspeccin^ a noh)eman*s mansion in the north 
of Irelaiyl 

When contractors know their bosLness well enough to 
be employed to arrange and carry out their own drainage 
in connection with their own plumbing, it would appear 
reasonable to believe that all honest men would take such 
pride in their work, and in maintaining their own character, 
that the best results for the householder might be expected 
in employing such competent men and making them respon- 
sible, under the architect's super\^ion ; and, of course, as 
a necessary preliminary, by paying such competent con- 
tractors well for their time and work, and thus assuring 
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th«m that their time shall not be wasted in useless ajid 
(l^^radiag competition, aa we know it to be carried on in 
ihe present day. 

There ia no reason that I know of (except the national 
fjiiilsmic of " the sin of cheapness " at present raging) to 
jirevent the general adoption of some just and honest 
method of arranging or contracting for plumbing work. 
For instance, select carefully the master plumber you wish 
to employ, making due inquiry into his character and 
esjwrience, and inspecting some of the recent work by 
which his character was formed and his experience gained. 
Invite him then to call on your architect, who should 
eiplaiu to him that he is asked to confer and consult as to 
rtie plans and specification of the drainage and plumbing of 
the building in question, to offer his suggestions freely for 
ronsideration, and to give a detailed estimate of the prices 
it which he would undertake the work, on condition that 
the architect should then examine the estimate, and that if 
in his opinion the estimate is reasonable, that then, without 
rompctition, the work should be entrusted to that master 
plumber; but that, in the event of the estimate being con- 
siJpred too high, then and there the matter should end, 
»nd the architect be at liberty to seek another contractor. 

The author has experienced the practical success of this 
method, and if it or some better plan were universally 
adopted, we should soon see an end of scamped work. 
Vastera would emulate each other to justify the confidence 
placed in them. The wretched work produced by men 
whose estimate-s have been forced down in competition 
necessarily under the actual cost of proper work, and the 
itar\'ation contracts and tjankruptcy competitions, would 
cease to debase the handicraft of plumbing as they are doing 

DOV. 

Fwr profit in business or in handicraft seems often 
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nowadays to be considered and treated by the wealthy as 
a sin worthy of disgrace and even punishment, so that such 
profit is becoming less and less every year; but let us say 
this word in conclusion: the day that sees fair business 
profits swept away by competition or by any other means 
will be the very worst and darkest day that England as a 
great commercial nation has ever seen. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

SANITARY PLUMBING. 

Plumbers should always arrange for soil-pipes to be fixed 
ontside the outer wall of house, and to be carried up full 
bore to a point above the roof where blow-down of wind 
cannot occur, and where the outlet will be as far as possible 
from skylights, chimneys, or windows. 

Soil-pipes must frequently be fixed at the end of return 
buildings below the level of main building roof. Any 
attempt to make outlet shafts in such a position will fail, 
unless air disconnector and inlet be placed at the foot, 
for the same reason that a stove flue so placed will discharge 
the smoke into the house rather than up the flue. When 
the wind blows towards the house from the back, these 
pipes may sometimes draw, but then the foul air or smoke 
must be driven in at the back windows. In such a position, 
if a disconnector cannot be attached, the proper plan will 
be to utilize the soil-pipe of the return water-closet as a 
downward fresh-air inlet, and to provide the main upward, 
ontward ventilating shaft from the drain in the front to 
the top of the main house roof. 

Opinions differ as to the best size for soil-pipes. A 
Glasgow authority recommends five inches in diameter, 
while a London authority maintains that he has proved 
that three inches in diameter may be used, even though 
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several water-closets are branched thereto. The mean of 
these extremes will be about right, for these reasons : 5-inch 
soil-pipes are not thoroughly cleansed by restricted flashes 
of water, so that the soil adheres to and dries on the sides, 
vitiating the internal air. Large soil-pipes are more costly, 
and, in order to possess equal strength, must be as mudi 
heavier as they are larger than 4-inch diameter pipes. 
They, therefore, occupy more space, look more dumety, 
and are more difficult and costly to fix. Three-inch soil- 
pipes will really cleanse no better than Scinch or 4-indi, 
because these cleanse perfectly with 3-gallon water flushes, 
and 3-inch pipes are more liable to hold the descending 
column of water, together acting as a pump piston, driving 
the air before it and sucking the air behind, creating a 
vacuum, and tending to unsyphon the traps of the fittings 
connected with it 

The maintenance of the waternseals of traps is one of 
the most important duties of a plumber, and should be well 
considered, so that in some positions, perhaps, 4-inch and 
even 4^-inch soil-pipes might be safer sizes. Generally, 
however, 3i-inch and 4-inch will be found sufficient. The 
author frequently specifies 3J-inch soil-pipes, especially 
when there is a 4-inch drain to receive them. 

Syphonage of traps should always be guarded against 
by using suitable traps and ventilating the outgo bend of 
every trap separately and fully. These vent-pipes may be 
taken direct to the roof level, or be joined into the ventilated 
soil-pipe above the highest intake brsmch. 

The best material for soil-pipes is undoubtedly drawn- 
lead piping; it possesses the qualities of smoothness of 
surface, freedom from corrosion, pliability in bending, security 
in jointing, and the peculiarity that the material remains 
valuable even when worn out. The weight of lead in soil- 
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pipes should not be leas than that of seven pounds to the 
aquare foot, and though eight, nine, and ten pounds would 
prove better in the long run, such good work ia seldom 
ordered or sanctioned. 

Cast iron has aI»o advantages as a material for soil- 
pipes: it is cheap, which suits the public; it is easy to fix, 
which suits the second-rate plumber. Rain-water pipes 
are used for this purpose, but are very much too light ; 
stove-pipes and underground water-pipes are clumsy and 
ngly; but special heavy-cast soil-pipes answer the purpose 
ID every possible respect. They must have strong sockets, 
giving ample space for the jointing ; they should be tested 
at the works to a hundred pounds hydraulic pressure for 
flaws ; they are made in lengths from two to six feet ; they 
are to be obtained in any part of the kingdom ; and, besides 
all these advantages, there are branches, junctions, and 
bends en suite of every possible form, and when coated hot 
in and out at the foundry with Dr. Angus Smith's Preserva- 
tive Oomposition, which fills all interstices and gives a 
Mnoothness of surface almost equal to lead, nothing is left 
to be desired for cast-iron soil-pipe. 

There ia a very excellent method of fixing cast-iron 
w>il-pipes, waste-pipes, and rain-water pipes, which deserves 
a wide adoption. The pipes and fixings are obtainable in 
tiie open market. By means of special forms of clips or 
brackets, as here shown (Figs. 103 to 111), the pipes are 
firmly held at a slight distance from the supporting wall, 
leaving an open space between the pipe and the wall, thus 
giving access to make secure joints, to paint the pipes from 
time to time at the back as well as the front, and to prevent 
dampness, which so frequently passes into the walls when 
the pipes are laid against them or partly sunk in them. 

Even in case of cracked or choked pipes, all cause of 
damp to walls is avoided. 
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These connections are easily fixed and easily remoTed;' 
they have projecting lugs with slotted holes, which lift a 
over nail beads and clip them firmly. 




Fio. 103.— Eonnd Fio, 104.— Short woket Fic. 105.— Sc|nar8 
pipes Willi T-inch pipes for cottage u»o, pipt-a with slid- 



•lldiug aucheli. pro|VtiDi; odd iaoh lug aockoto. 

from woV 





brackoU for eared 



banger for eared pipes. rJipa form 



walk, removing the nails, or dieturbiug other lengths of 
pipe. 

In jointing lead into iron pipes, the joint must never 
occur in the thickness of the wall; the soil-pipe should be 
fixed a foot away, sideways, from the branch coming through 
the wall, and a bend be added to the branch to allow the 
joint with the iron to be in open air. 

White oii the subject of joints between lead and iron, 
let us consider how to make them securely. 

If a lead pipe be slipped into the socket of an iron pipe, 
no reliable joint can be foiraed ; if we try to pack the joint 
tightly with red or white lead, the soft lead inner pipe must 
cave inwards and reduce the bore, and the white lead will 
dry and shrink so as to leave an opening round the joint, 
\\-hence foul air can escape. 

We have here (Fig. 112) a joint soundly made be- 
tween lead and iron. A piece of brass pipe, slightly larger 
than the lead pipe and six inches long, has the upper end 
tinned and prepared in usual way for plumber's wiped 



it upper eo' 
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joint; the brass ferrule is then slipped over the lead pipe| 
the lead dressed round and up the lower end of ferrule. It 
is then soldered at upper end of ferrule, and when the it 

surface is examined and found 
smooth, the end with brass 
ferrule is slipped home into 
the iron socket, packed round 
with rope-yam. and molten 
lead poured in and gently 
batted home with calking tool 
and hammer, taking care to 
leave no hollow in the top of 
joint for water to lodge in 
and freeze in winter. 

In jointing an iron pipe 
into an iron socket, gaskin is 
first packed in round the socket, and molten lead then poured 
in and well batted home. The socket and pipe should he 
strong to bear this hammering. 

In jointing iron or lead soil-pipes into earthenware drain- 
pipes at foot, flanges should be affixed to the soil-pipe so as 
to grip cement firmly, and such joints should be vertical, 
never horizontal. 

The jointing of lead pipe.^ can only be taught at the 
bench in actual practice ; it forms part of the daily routine 
of a journeyman plumber's work ; nevertheless, young 
plumbers may be able to take a useful hint or two from a 
brief technical description, such as any master might give 
to his apprentice, and as the writer has given to bia appren- 
tices and improvers for many years. 



Fia.lI2.— Lead and il 



t pi|>i' joint. 



The true foundation of a good lead joint lies in the 
careful and skilful jirevious preparation of the ends of the 
pipes to be joined. The writer has found great dLSiculty 
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ID convincing young plumbers on this point ; they are 
invariably anxious to produce a good appearance in their 
joints, and neglect the more important part — that of securing 
Kcurately fitted ends and a smooth interior. The interior 
of all joints — that portion where the water runs — is tenfold 
more important than the exterior appearance. 

Lead joints smooth and shapely on the outside, but 
rough and jayged within, are hypocritical deceptions, de- 
»ening condemnation ; they occur through negligence, igno- 
rance, and want of skill. 

Whether the joints are made in a vertical or Iiorizontal 
Ipoeition, the interior of each joint must be most carefully 
lldjusted and fitted, presenting no edges to the How of the 




FiQ. 113. — Four TBiietiei of lead. pjpo Joints. 

water, nor jagged points that might catch passing objects. 
Dot contracting in any part the area, nor leaving any space 
through which the molten solder can find entrance while 
the joint is being made. Masters cannot be too persistent 
or too [larticular in impressing these points on their appren- 
tices and journeymen ; they apply to all kinds of lead joints. 
Ifead slip-jointa (/) are unworkmanlike in any position ; 
when made inside the walls of a dweUing-house, they 
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are extremely dangerous* The writer has discovered, when 
making sanitary inspections of houses, many hundreds of 
such joints on soiPand waste pipes connected to drains 
direct. The under pipe is enlarged enough to receive the 
upper pipe, and the two are then fitted and slipped together, 
sometimes receiving first a coat of red and white lead; 
sometimes the joint is left to take care of itself, sometimes 
it is packed with putty, which generally forces inwards the 
inner pipe and contracts the waterway, and sometimes, as 
was the case with a man styling himself a London plumber, 
whose proceedings the writer watched with wonder in a 
London dwelling-house, the slip-joint, made inside the house 
on a soil-pipe, is wrapped round with canvas and tied with 
twine ! 

Strange as it may appear, the writer once detected an 
experienced plumber in the act of fixing a water-closet 
apparatus over a lead trap inside a dwelling, which trap he 
had connected by a slip-joint to the soil-pipe. That plumber 
lost his employment through his wilful negligence ; he was 
perfectly well able to make a safe and sound joint, yet he 
chose to make one that endangered the lives of the house- 
hold, and, if not detected, would have caused his employer 
to forfeit his character. 

The slip-joint on soil and waste pipes connected to drains 
is the kind which Dr. Teale illustrates in his book on 
"Dangei-s to Health/* showing small devils issuing forth 
in a free and joyous manner, as representatives of sewer 
gases coming to inflict wounds and pinches on the unsus- 
pecting members of the slip-jointed household. 

The writer has in his possession, in a museum or chamber 
of horrors, numerous specimens of dangerous slip-joints 
removed from dwellings, where they caused individual 
illness and death, as surely as if the stroke was administered 
by the poisoned dagger of an assassin. 
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I is a slip-joint on a soil-pipe taken from a large 
el; the two pipes are held together hy one lead strap 
to Iceep the pipes from parting company, in case the putty 
ID tte joint failed to grip ! 

-Another specimen is a dip-joint between a water-closet 

trap and a soil-pipe, with two lead straps holding them 

together, and, to improve matters, the waste pipe from a 

^H^t bath imperfectly soldered into the drown of the trap, 

^■Rthat the hot water could have full play on the joint. 

^^^ Another specimen is a slip-joint without either putty 

^^■t strap, found open behind a pipe-casing in a servants' 

^^BedrooiQ of a nobleman's mansion, one of the servants 

^B*"ipJ'Qg that room having died from typhoid fever, and 

* mother lying for weeks at the point of death. This pipe 

iomed the drain direct, and the drain discharged into a 

5lo«e cesspool at bottom of a hill, with no interceptor 

wtween cesspool and house, so that cesspool gas was drawn 

uito the house at this point, and at many others day and 

Bight. 

There has been enough said, however, to show that the 
'wi slip-joint is the worst, moat dangerous, and most un- 
*orkmanlike of lead-pipe joints in any position whatever. 

The copper-bit joint (No, //) on soil, waste, or water pipes 
IS dways a weak joint, and, being easily made, we find 
it sometimes atlopted by tinmen who set up in business a^ 
plambers. This joint is made with fine solder and a copper 
wtor a blowpipe. It may be fairly condemned, wherever 
Titt, as third-rate work on soil or waste pipes. 

Such a joint is sometimes useful and sound work for 
connecting brass union couplings to lead water-pipes, or 
for jointing small light lead pipes or composition pipes for 
is-fittings. 



I In making such joints on small pipes and couplings 
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the writer takes care that all his workmen carefully open 
out the ends of the pipes to be connected with a boxwood 
tampin, instead of forcing out the ends, as is too often done, 
with the compass legs or the first tool to hand, and injuring 
the pipe by tearing it inside or thinning its substance 
needlessly. 

No. /// is a plumber's joint known as a taft joint. The 
under pipe is widened out as shown, rendering the stretched 
lead very thin ; the part to take the solder is shaved bright, 
and the upper pipe, after being cleaned and shaved, is 
brought down and fixed in position, taking care to leave 
no space for solder to slip in between the two pipes; the 
solder is then poured or splashed on, and wiped round 
quickly with the cloth in usual way, pressing the solder 
into dose contact with the bright outer thin edge of the 
flange. 

No. //// is the plumber's wiped joint, not so easy to 
make as we might imagine while looking at the easy way 
any good plumber rapidly forms it. 

The two pipes must have their internal edges carefully 
smoothed, for any projection or roughness will catch and 
retain threads, paper, etc., and eventually cause a block. 
Both pipes are opened out with a boxwood tampin, the 
under pipe just enough to admit the upper pipe about three- 
eighths of an inch, as into a socket, the bore being kept full 
size. Before putting the pipes in soldering position and 
fixing them rigid, the end of the inner pipe should be 
smudged over to prevent solder running through and form- 
ing inside the joint.* The writer had a joint made to show 
this danger to a class of plumbers, but the plumber who 
made the joint, unaware of the object in view, was so 

* The writer baa a specimen joint almost stopped solid by solder, yet it 
worked under high-pressure supply for five or six years before it stopped 
up finally, and was thus detected and cut out. 
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ftlarmed at tlie result that he scraped away the lumps of 
Bolder from inside the pipe, spoiling the good lesson, but 
teaching another, v'vc that you cannot get inside the joints 
m real practice to do the same, and so care and caution 
are always necessary. 

Many wiped joints are spoiled by want of care on the 
pkniber's part to fix them in position before soldering, with 
end joining end, immovable and rigid. Better not attempt 
to wij>e a joint at all than to do so with pipes loose, and 
liable U> move during the process o£ wiping. It vexes the 
aoui of a righteous plumber to see the wretchedly futile 
Utempts made by even good workmen to secure their pipe- 
snils firmly for jointing. They hammer chisels into walla 
benches, they maltreat their compasses by forcing them 
"ixmt and twisted round the pipes, when a little considera- 
"On and care would enable the workman to devise an easy 
Wraagenient with short light timbers to do all they require 
I tor fixing the pipes without injury to walla or benches, 

^k Overcast joints were very conspicuous in the plumbing 
^^wi: at the Faida Exhibition, for in Paris plumbers are 
I ""ing their beat to make wiped joints after our fashion, 
but have not yet quite succeeded, and therefore find it still 
^fiairable to overcast their joints ; but when they have 
Wqnired the art of making a wiped joint as we do, simple 
wd Btrong, the labour of overcasting will be omitted, as it 
^Jualong been given up by ua as unnecessary work. 

I Upright wiped joints are sometimes made by pouring 
I the solder from the ladle, and sometimes by splashing 
B Bolder on with a splash-stick. Tlie hot solder should 
t be applied close to the upper smudge line, and, as it 
i to fall, must be repeatedly pushed up. Kapid work 
wt, when joint is (juickly and roughly formed. Work 
h hot iroD and solder-cloth round the bulb, and particu- 
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larly attend to press the solder with the cloth closely into 
contact with the pipe at the edges next smudge. Form 
your joint as round and sjnnmetrical as you can, but do not 
spend time fiddling over it ; let your joint be perfect at the 
back, at all events where it is not seen, and do not waste 
either time or solder. 

In length let your joints present a happy medium, not 
too long nor too stumpy. A 3^-inch joint should be enough, 
well made, for a 4-inch soil-pipe, 3-inch for 3-inch pipe, and 
2f-inch for 2-inch pipe. 

Underhand joints are also best made when quickly 
made. The solder is poured from the ladle over the 
smudged part of the pipe to get up the heat; then, 
gradually and with a roundabout motion, the stream of 
solder is di*ibbled over the shaved part, taking care not to 
keep pouring on any one spot, as we often see beginners 
doing, and burning a hole through the lead, but as much 
as possible distributing your heat. With the solder-cloth, 
continue drawing the solder, while pouring round and 
round the joint. Keep the hot lead dribbling on near the 
smudge line, and working it up from the bottom edges 
towards the centre. Wipe the solder well up against the 
under side, as, if hotter than necessary, it tends to drop off. 
Good workmen drop the solder on their cloth right and left 
hand alternately, and convey it to under side of joint, drag- 
ging the solder round from bottom to top, and then finally 
working round it with the hot iron and wiping it smooth. 

All soil and waste pipes should be made with their 
spigot ends pointing in direction of the flow. 

No. V is a plumber's flange or block joint, used where 
pipes pass through and are supported by a floor or a wood 
block in a chase in the wall. The lower pipe is brought up 
about an inch or three-quarters of a inch above the floor or 
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block ; a sheet-lead flange is cut out to fit orer this pipe, 
and is dropped over it, the pipe is tlien cut level to proper 
length for dressing back over the flange ; the proper portions 




Fig, Ili.^Vsrieties of lead-pipe joints, 
of pipe and flange are shaved bright and greased ; the upper 
pipe 18 then duly prepared for soldering, accurately fitted in 
't» place, secured, soldered, and wiped. This is a very 
troDg sound joint. 

Na VI is a moulded joint, sometimes used where soil 
ikd rain pipes are exposed on outer or inner wall faces. It 
"akea a very neat joint, and is often seen in good old work, 
"liere its powers of endurance have been well proved. 
Tlifl mouldings are cast and soldered on with copper bit, 
'iiiil the joint is made also with copper bit. It is better 
■uiled for rain than for soil pipe. This joint is not much 
"Jiployed in the present day ; undoubtedly the well-made 
^■■i[ied joint is superior in point of strength, and especially 
!'"■ soil-pipes. 

Bending lead pipes needs even more care and skill than 
Jnting them. Lead can be given any shape, if we use due 
^Jl to coax it Bends should have wide sweeps; the 
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plumber is ia error who tries to m&ke tliem Bharp. Tha 
bore should be kept full size througbout, and the thickness 
of l«wl equal everywhere. 

Take a lead pipe, heat it, bend it slightly ; of course the 
lead thickens at the inner part and attenuates at the outer 
port, while the section bulges sideways and becomes flat- 
tened. The n>>j<N^t now is to coax the thick lead from the 




fio. 115.— Lead bend. 



inner round into the outer thin lead, and here appears tha 
plumber's skill, only to be attained by practice at the bench- 
Cftst and drawn bends are now obtained so perfectly 
made that bending ia not so frequently a nece^ty, yet 
every plumber should be expert at bending in every 
required form. The practice of jointing and bending lead 
pipes must be learned and acquired, not from book study, 
but at actual beuch practice. 

Branch work also needs care and skilL Bi-anches from 
water-closets are generally made at the bench, where 
possible, with the traps attached ready to lift into their 
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permanent position. These branches Bhuuld not be mitred 
into the soil-pipes, as it is almost impossible to avoid 
internal projections with mitred joints. An oval hole 
fibould be cut in the soil-pipe, small enough to leave plenty 
of lead for dressing out carefully, with a bent bolt, into a 
neatly formed socket, avoid bruising the pipe ; then 6t 
the branch pipe very accurately, entering it about three- 
eighths of an inch, not reducing the bore, and keeping it 
back also from entering the bore of the soil-pipe. Solder 
must on no account be allowed to get inside. The smudge 
is neatly painted round the branch and the pipe, the joint 
is shaved bright and soldered as already described. No 
branch should ever enter a soil-pipe at right angles. It 
should always slope towards the soil-pipe, and the socket 
should be dressed to present a smoothly rounded curve, 
when tinished, for the soil to glide over from the water-closet. 

The more sharply inclined is the branch pipe, the greater 
tendency to unsyphon the trap ; therefore it is well not to 
give a greater incline than is necessary for clean Hushing 
of the branch pipe. 

In countries possessing climate similar to ours, all soil- 
pipes should invariably be carried up full bore and to the 
ridge level of roof, having a fixed, not a revolving extractor 
top, to induce upward anil cheek downward currents of air. 
In some cases it is desirable to reverse tlie arrangement, and 
make the soil-pipe act as the downward fresh-air inlet, 
supplying the ventilating curi'ent to some more lofty shaft. 
It is not possible to lay down rules to suit all cases. 

The sanitary object for the plumber to keep before him 
and to gain by any means within reach is to maintain a 
steady current of constantly changing fresh air through 
every foot of soil-pipe, waste-pipe, and drain, with the 
outlets discharging the air at a safe distance from windows, 
skylights, and chimneys, whei'e the escaping air sliall blow 
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right away, and with the inlet arranged so that no offence 
can he caused by chance back draughts. 

Many outlets of foul-air shafts can be seen fixed close 
to windows and just over chimneys, which may draw in 
the foul air and cause serious illness. 

All branch waste-pipes, as well as soil-pipes, should be 
abundantly ventilated at the outfit of every trap, so placed 
and sloped that the soil water may not be thrown up into 
the vent-pipe; and this pipe must be carried separate to 
above roof level, or it may join the soil-pipe vent-afaaft 
above the highest branch intake. 

This precaution is necessary, not only to maintain the 
movement of air through the pipes, but also to prevent 
violation of water-seal in traps. 



The form of the traps best for various purposes requires 
consideration. 




Fio. 116,— Various lead Irap*. 



The points of a good sanitary trap are these : — A small 
internal surface and contents; every portion washed by 
every flush ; total absence of sharp comers and edges ; a 
good water-seal, yet easily cleared ; a distinct open space 
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i^bte between inlet aud outgo ; resistance to syphonage 
n ordinary use whea fully ventilated. 

ilany first-rate plumbei-s are faithful to the old D-frap, 
mi will recaain true till death. It undoubtedly is a good 
funn to resist syphouage, but hore its claim to consideration 
ends. Experiments will show that D-traps are not self- 
cleansing. They have a large internal surface, coated 
usaaily with slime and filth, from three to six pounds 
"fight of foul matter being found in them frequently. 
Tliey have sharp comers and edges, and generally smaller 
"iter-seals than other traps, and so are liable to unseal 
by evaporation, or by capillary attraction working through 
some rag or thread over the side of outgo ; but the greatest 
ilsnger with all such traps (whether D-trap, Eclipse, or 
belaiet 8hai>e) is that there is no open space visible between 
the inlet part on the house 
"iJe and the outgo on the 
'I'ain side. The division cc 
'isis nf a piece of sheet lead 
i'lcuie, and this is not visible, 
-■' i 13 fuund sometimes with 
■f corroded through, 
- mg free passage to the 
J air and making the 
'p tenfold worse than use- 
:-". This illustraUon of a Fiu. ii7.-u«iwt irop- 

Ktlniet D-trap shows an attempt to get over the objection 
''f sharp corners. 

f n round-way syphon traps (when over the floor, as they 
-'lit always to be), such a danger becomes manifest im- 
"■'■iiately to both the nose and the eye. 

The ordinary round- way trap, if well made, as all such 
kfpliances should be, and of the U-form (in Fig. 116), not 
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that witli tbo sloping outgo, seems to have everything ia 
favour when efficiently protected by ventilation. It i 
isU sarface, small contents, is self-cleansing, has do comer 
>B open-air space between inlet and outlet, is easily 
rily fixed, and cheap, not being patented. 

No.4 




Fio. 118,— Vnrion* trap*. Dub.iie drawn lead. 

No. 1 is the S-trap; No. 2, half S-trap; No. 3, P-tr* 

No. 4, running trap ; No. 6, short bend ; No. 6a, long be* 

Na 7, double S-trap; No. 8, special S-trap. AH repreS* 

the best shape of their kind 





Fio. 119.— Anli D-trape. 

This form is with advantage made slightly redm 

a bore, say a quarter of on inch at bottom of syphon, « 
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considerably enlarged at top of outgo. The flushing water 
will always cleanse the enlarged portion, while the enlarge- 
ment tends to reduce syphonage. 

Water-closet traps should have 2-inch water-aesl at 
least, to allow for evaporation and other unsealing eSects. 
Trough, bath, and basin traps may vary iu depth of drown 
or dip from three to six inches, according to circumstances. 

I !> ^ I 

^H Fm. 120.-Troi]gli trap. Fio. 121.— Bath trap. ^^^H 

^^K This trap shows the upper portion enlarged to receive 

^H^e brass end of the washer of the waste plug in a trough, 

BO that the area of the waste may not be reduced, and 

the application of a brass cleaning screw at the bottom 

)of trap, suited for a bath or basin waste. These traps are 
east of soft pure lead, without solder, and are smooth 
inside ; they possess all the best points of good traps. 
I <3^1 



fe 




These traps show a compact form of trap with cleaning 
screw in front, but with the insanitary defect that no air 
space exists between inner and outer parts. 
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Thb mid-feather trap has the same defect, but is often 
uaed in lead-liDcd troughs, the brass grating being arranged 
to screw off for cleaning out the trap. 




1- 


1 ^-^.'' •" ^ 


— 
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Fm. iaG.-HidlM)iet tmp. Pm- 130. 

It b sometimes cemented into earthenware troagha, aa 
afaown in Fig. 126. 

Bell traps with loose covers which lift out at will should 
never be permitted in any position where a trap is required. 
Tlie cover ia invariably left off to enable tea- 
t leaves, peelings, etc. to pass away freely, and 
then there is no trap or water-seal. 

Traps witli check valves or balls are always 
unreliable; the balk become coated with dirt, 
and in some forms drop from their seating it 
the water they 6oat in leaks away or evaporates, which ia 
the only time when the ball might prove useful. The pre- 
caution which such complicated traps are supposed to supply 
are unnecessary, when the waste-pipes are properly venti- 
lated and disconnected from all doubtful drains. 

The growing use of tinned copper pipes for water 
service is a trouble to those who employ plumbers, and it 
is desirable that plumbers should not let this business slip 
through their hands. The writer has had difficulty in 
persuading hia best workmen to tackle this work ; they 
have pressed for coppersmiths and brass workers to he 
sunt to help them to bend the copper pipes, while thej, 
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the plumbers, staii<l by and look on at the process in 
dignified attitudes, taking the copper pipes when bent, 
and screwing them in poaition, but causing two workmen's 
time to be expended on work which one should do. 

This concession, let plumbers be warned, cannot continue. 
Unless they acquire the art of bending and fitting copper 
and iron pipes, as well as lead pipes, the work will be 
altogether taken out of their hands, and there will remain 
the danger that the worker, who bendu and fixes copper 
water-pipes, will find it necessary and profitable also to 
be prepared to fix lead water-pipes, for the two often run 
together in country work. The writer presses this matter 
strongly upon plumbers for due consideration ere it be too 
late. 

The author does not believe in the possibility of teaching 
young plumbers their handicraft from books ; the only way 
to acquire the skill necessary for a journeyman is the way 
of the bench in the workshop, under the guidance of an 
experienced craftsman. There are, however, certain evils 
to be avoided, which the author wishes to indicate for the 
benefit of young plumbers, as he has to point them out to 
hia own apprentices from time to time. 

In lining a cistern with lead, handle your lead neatly 
and carefully always ; do not bruise or scratch it. Avoid 
the use of light lead. 

If lining a small cistern with one piece of lead, do not 
fnrget, when cutting the lead, to leave half an inch to 
■p«re for the under-lap at comers, and also the proper 
square projecting pieces to form comer-joints where the lead 
iS over the edges of the cistern at top. 

Avoid dressing the angles too sharp or thinning the lead 
y over-dressing at any point. 
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Avoid shaving the parts for solder too wide, because the 
solder should cover the shaved space up to the smudged 
line. 

Avoid dressing and working at the lead, and try to 
coax it into position by pressure rather than by hammering. 

Avoid lifting the bottom lead off the bottom and leaving 
it hanging on the turned-over edges when finished. 

Be careful, while soldering, to keep your lead flat to the 
timber; for if you solder your seam while the sides or bottom 
are bulged out by expansion, you will have trouble to dress 
them home afterwards. 

Avoid having your solder and irons overheated, and 
do not try to do too long a seam at a stretch. 

In lining moderate-sized cisterns, the author prefers to 
have bottom and sides in one piece of lead, and to have 
it smudged and shaved before being placed in the cistern. 
The ends should be cut full large, so as to press tightly home 
flat to woodwork. 

In lining large cisterns the bottom is generally a 
separate piece and heavier than the sides. The sides are put 
in first, preparing a turned-in edge to rest on wood bottom 
of cistern, and an under-lap for comers, and leaving sufficient 
lead to dress out over the top edges when in position. 
When sides are fitted in position, prepare the bottom, drop 
it in, and dress it tight into the sides, ready for soldering ; 
then mark and smudge. 

Avoid the mistake of shaving too much at once. Shave a 
portion and solder it quickly, portion by portion, and avoid 
disturbing the lead while soldering. Lining large cisterns 
requires much practice for perfection. 
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Lead Burniko. 



This process, understood and practised by a limited 
Enmber of plumbers, is one that sbould receive more atten- 
tion, And ought to occupy a more prominent place in the 
trade than it does at present ; it is a growing branch of the 
^^caft, and therefore one specially to be cultivated by tech- 
^^feeol teachers of plumbing. 

^^^ T7ndoubtedly one of the subjects which plumbers will 
expect to be taught in a technical school is the art of lead 
burning. It is more practised in London than in the 
provinces. 

Lead burning differs from ordinary soldering in the fact 
that no alloy is used in the process, no flux is required, the 
metaU to be joined being united by self-fusion. When 
tlie process is really well done, the work is mechanically 
Btronger, and chemically more secure. 

Solder and lead expand and contract unequally by heat 
and cold ; solder and lead in contact with moisture and 
hest, especially with acid moisture, form a galvanic couple, 
wlien the more easily oxidized metal is attacked and wasted 
away. In chemical works solder cannot be used in the 
l^en vessels and tanks, and lead burning becomes a 
necessity. Before the lead-burning machine was known, 
liese joinings were made by pouring red-hot lead on the 
joints and fusing together with a red-hot iron, but the work 
"M slow, troublesome, and clumsy. 

Lead burning has been largely adopted in the dock- 
yards, and probably the demand for the process will extend 
■very year. Solder alloy, being one-third tin, costs much 
^iiore than lead, and is more easily oxidized, and it necessi- 
'<ites the use of &res for melting the solder and heating the 
iions, which fires are in many places extremely likely to set 
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fire to buildings, and have often done so, and in other 
places have set fire to the tempers of the owners and 
servants of the house, and so the employment of solder in 
jointing forms both a material and moral menace to the 
plumber. 

The hydrogen-gas generator is a very simple and safe 
machine, which may be left in a room or on a roof while the 
workman goes away to his meals. 

In soldering lead the fluxes used are sometimes mis- 
chievous, concealing minute fractures and faults, where the 
solder has not bitten or fused into the lead, while in lead 
burning the work is all under the workman's dose, un- 
obscured supervision, and every inch of the work is neces- 
sarily closely watched. The gas consumed in lead burning 
is a mixture of common air and pure hydrogen. 

The hydrogen is specially made in the generator, and 
provides its own pressure, while the air has to be pumped 
by hand or foot, and delivered under an artificial pressure 
to the burner jet. 

Blocks or cuttings of zinc are indifferently used, with 
diluted sulphuric acid — about six parts of water to one of 
acid — to generate the hydrogen gas. 

The gas generator is made of lead, and all brass and 
copper parts are protected from the acid. The generator 
consists of two closed chambers, A and B. The lower 
chamber, B, is fitted on top with an opening closed by a 
screw stopper, c. Through this opening pieces of zinc are 
introduced until the lower chamber, B, is nearly filled, and 
the stopper is screwed down. The upper chamber. A, has a 
loose cover, D, on top, which lifts off freely, and also a fixed 
cover, E, or diaphragm, under the loose one, in which a 
large hole is made and hollowed downwards, and a small 
diaphragm, F, attached below the hole in the centre of the 
fixed cover. A tube, G, is connected from the bottom of 
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the upper chamber, A, down throagh the top of the lower 
chamber, b, to within a short distance of the bottom, where 
also a diaphragm, or false bottom, ia fixed, into which the 
tube ifl comiected The upper end of this tube is closed by 
a stopper, H, having a wire handle, and the upper chamber 
ia then filled wiUi the diluted sulphuric acid, until it just 
covers the small diaphragm, r, below the hole, leaving the 




Fie. 128. — LcAd-biiniitig maeblae. 
space above the diaphragm as a reserve to prevent overflow 
of the acid. 

The add has not been allowed to come in contact with 
the einc in the lower chamber. This is now effected by 
removing the plug from the tube in the upper chamber. 
A plug, T, for the removal of exhausted acid is arranged 
under the false bottom of the lower chamber. A box, or 
safety-chamber, 8, is constructed between the upper and 
lower chambers, forming the chief support of tiie upper 
dumber. An agertore closed with a plug is made in the 
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side of the chamber, three inches above the bottom, and 
water is poured in to form a water-seal or trap, into which 
a tube, K, is dipped two or three inches. This tube, K, is 
fixed vertically in the top of the lower chamber, and fitted 
with a stop-cock, M ; and before it reaches the bottom of 
the upper chamber, it is turned into the top of the safety- 
box and down into the water-seaL The pipe by which 
the gas passes fi*om the generator to the flame-burner is 
taken from the top side of the safety-box ; the possibility 
of any return of flame is absolutely prevented by this 
means. 

It is well to know that if air was mingled with the gas 
in the lower chamber, and that a flame came back from the 
burner, or was carelessly brought into contact with the 
mixture, a dangerous explosion would take place. It 
is probably some nervous feeling on this point that has 
prevented the more general adoption of lead burning; 
but there is more danger every day in every house where 
gas-pipes are laid, or where a flask of gunpowder is 
kept. 

The explosive nature of hydrogen gas mixed with air in 
contact with flame should be fully known, in order that a 
due measure of precaution be observed ; beyond that, how- 
ever, there is no cause for nervousness. 

We now proceed : the stopper in upper chamber being 
removed and the cover replaced, the acid solution flows 
down through the tube o, and comes in contact with the 
zinc in lower chamber. The stop-cock M is left open as 
well as the stop-cock L, which is fitted on the end of a 
flexible tube o, leading from the safety-box s ; and as the 
solution continues to fill the lower chamber, it expels the 
air through the safety-box and fiexible tube to the burner, 
and the hydrogen gas, commencing to form immediately, 
follows the air, which will be found escaping in a jet under 
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pressure at the burner, r, and, being tested by a flame, 
will act first as a blowpipe till all air is espeUed, when the 
hydrogen gas following will ignite, and is kept burning 
until all appearance of air mixture has disappeared, and 
experience tella that the pure hydrogen ia forming in the 
chamber. The stop-cocks L and N are now closed, and the 
generation of hydrogen in the lower chamber pioceeda 
rapidly, instantly raising the temperature of the chamber, 
so that the hand cannot remain in contact with it. You 
observe that at commencement of the generation the 
largest amount of zinc is in contact with the acid, but 
as the pressure of gas accumulates, it forces back more 
and more of the solution up the tube g into the upper 
chamber, thus diminishing and finally stopping the genera- 
tion of gas, and so acting as a perfectly eiEcient automatic 
regulator. 

As we have finished with the generation of hydrogen, 
we can let it stand a moment, while we examine and 
prepare the other portions of our apparatus. 

A pressure of common air is requiied in the process, and 
this may be supplied by any convenient means which will 
give a gentle, constant, and even pressure — a pair of 
double bellows worked by the assistant, or, in case of 
necessity, by the lead-burner himself; and a weight is 
aimnged on the bellows to maintain a steady pressure of 
air, which is conveyed to the worker through a flexible 
tube, any convenient length, similar to the tube conveying 
the hydrogen gas. Both tubes are united to a brass con- 
nection having two stop-cocks, L and s, one for the gas 
and one for the air. From this brass connection (which 
may be fixed or loose), a flexible tube is extended to the 
burner-jet, which the workman holds in his hand ; these 
jets require to be well made to give a true pointed flame. 
and tbey may be kept in various sizes to suit the character 
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of the work in hand. The flexible tube from the stop-codsis 
to the burner need not be very long, as the workman 
requires to handle it easily, and also to be within reach of 
the stop-cocks, to alter or regulate pressure at wilL 

As soon as work commences and gas is consumed, its 
place is at once supplied in the generator by the descent 
of the solution upon the zinc again, generating more gas, 
until the accumulation of pressure again drives the acid 
solution back ; and so it goes on for three or four days, after 
which time in constant use the liquid becomes changed into 
sulphate of zinc, which is then drawn off at the vent, T, 
and the machine recharged as before. Experience and 
practice alone can teach a worker how to regulate his flame 
to the proper point to suit hi& work, and the same remark 
applies to the work itself ; but there is no difficulty about 
lead-burning work which any good neat workman cannot 
overcome by practice in a month's time. Nothing but actual 
practice of the work can teach it practically. 

The lead to be joined by burning must be steadily 
secured in its place, either edge to edge or lapped over 
jointing, and must have the parts to be united scraped 
bright, and the jet of flame regulated and applied, a thin 
strip of pure lead being held in hand to supply any de- 
ficiencies observed during the progress of the burning. 
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CHAPTER VII. 



BAMITART APPLLANCES. 

sanitary appliances should possess certain common 

.itiea ; it is the duty of plumbers to examine and atudy 

iry detail of every appliance, whether old or new, before 

they recommend or adopt it in their business. There are 

njMiy sanitary exhibitions held, no doubt, where expe- 

iced judges examine and decide on the merits of new 

mentions, and award prizes and commendation which very 

iperly serve to guide the general public ; but we cannot 

"il to have observed, among the multiplicity of awards, 

many given to appliances which practical men cannot 

endorse. It is therefore necessary that we should be capable 

"1 enamining appliances and forming our own unbiased 

pewonal judgment. A practical plumber should be able 

*o foiTO a better opinion on the merits of any appliance 

"wd in his trade tlian any professional gentleman merged 

■» a committee of examiners. The study of actual apparatus 

"< detail is one of the important features of a technical 

Kbool of plumbing. 



The qualities required in all sanitary appliances are 

'lurabihty. simplicity, accessibility, cleanliness, and general 
'itfectLveness. 

biirability is placed first, because sanitary appliances 
■^'^i:: 'jfUn neglected and soon forgotten, and thus, no matter 
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how aimple, accessible, dean, and effective they may be 
when first purchased and fixed, they do more harm than 
good if they fail in their action from want of durability in 
material or construction. 

For instance, take, as an example, a water-closet cistern. 

It may be simple, dean, easy of access, and effective, yet, 
if it corrodes into holes in twdve months, it fails utterly in 
the most important quality of durability. 

It may be durable, dean, and effective, yet, if it be com- 
plicated with valves, chains, and levers, the absence of 
simplicity will cause constant expense and trouble. 

It may be durable, simple, and accessible, and yet not 
be effective, by failing to fulfil its purpose. 

It may be durable, simple, dean, and efl^tive, and yet 
may fail, owing to the inaccessibility of some simple part 
which cannot be got at without pulling all to pieces. 

The first sanitary appliances for the plumber's con- 
sideration wiU be water-dosets ; they are not found to be 
the most dangerous of house-fittings, as a rule, because they 
are more suspected, and therefoi*e more closely looked after. 

Let us have, first of all, an illustration of the old pan 
water-closet, till lately the sign and ornament of the 
plumbers* shop-windows, and let us consign it unsparingly 
to the limbo of the most hopelessly condemned insanitary 
appliances. Like many other meretricious inventions, it 
for a time superseded, because it was cheaper, Bramah*s 
valve-closet, its superior in every particular ; both, however, 
are now set aside by others and are out of date. When 
pan-closets are removed from dwellings, they should be at 
once broken up as scrap metal ; they are more valuable as 
old metal, and certainly less dangerous than as pan-closets. 
Some plumbers have sold them to jerry builders for a few 
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ahjHings, bat such traffic is of doubtful morality, and there- 
foore to be scrupulously avoided by honeat tradesmen. 





Rft> 129. — " Te old pan wftter-eloaet, coademiiBd 



a mitigation of the evils of the metal trunk container 
Bib in pan water-closeta, some makeis have enamelled 
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the containers, and others even eminent as sanitary manu- 
facturers offer them with stoneware containers ; but take 
a friend's advice if you are responsible for the sanitary 
condition of a dwelling-house, and do not recommend a pan 
water-closet under any form or material 

It frequently will occur, we are sorry to say, that yon 
will find pan closets already in possession, and an owiier or 
landlord in the enjoyment of these antiquated appliances, 
who declines to have them removed, on the ground of 
expense and long usage. In such cases it will be the 
engineer's or plumber's duty to protest, and explain his 
reasons for protesting ; but he will be within his right and 
duty in obeying his employer's directions, and making the 
best of a bad business. It is not the plumber's duty to 
dictate on such matters to his employers. 

Plumbers have endeavoured to improve these pan 
closets by adding a 1-inch diameter lead vent-pipe to the 
metal trunk, and others have added 2-inch diameter lead 
pipes, in the hope of obtaining a ventilating current of air 
through the trunk. These pipes, if carried into the open 
air, do no harm beyond complicating the apparatus, but 
they do very little good indeed. 

Common earthenware, stoneware, or enamelled iron 
conical Dill water-closets are also to be condemned. They 
are very frequently found fixed in closets intended for 
servants' use. One can hardly understand that any reason 
can exist for placing an insanitary form of apparatus for 
the use of persons less likely to be particular as to usage 
and cleanliness than their more educated employers, es- 
pecially when such closets are generally situated in the 
basement, whence any defect in cleanliness must affect the 
upper house. They are not fit for use as closets even in a 
garden house ; the soil clings to every pcu-t of the conical 
liasin, as experience proves, and 'no flush of water can keep 
them cleansed. 
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The Dill conical basin, illustrated below, is suited only 
for Ti&e Ba a alop-Bink, but is constantly fitted up aa a 
servants' closet. The wiiter ha,s seen the water-flush 




Fio. 130.— Dill waUi-clo«ot basin nnd Irj.iis. 



naing up by centrifugal force in them, and overflowing by 
tiw top, instead of psissing away by the trap to the drain. 

The waab-out water-closet is, perhaps, more widely 
xlopted than any otber form at the present time. Hero 
•re various illustrations for comparison (Figs. 131-133). 




— Wash-oat water- 
cloBBt io two pieces. Old 



It may be noticed that theae closet-traps have no proper 
provision or flange for safe connection with lead or iron 
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soil-pipe, and oonsequaitly they are unfit for use inside 
a dwdling, and shoold obIj be employed in an outside 
ck»el» where the trap would be cemented direct to an 




Fig. 133. — Wash-oat water-doeei in one piece. Old 

fofm. 

earthenware drain-bend. The depth of water in the basin 
of Fig. 133 is quite inadequate, and without an afler-dribble 
the basin would be emptied at each flush by momentum. 
The water-seal of trap, also, is inadequate, and would be 
highly dangerous if used thus in a dwelling-house, and in 
Fig. 134 the large space at outgo of trap is not self- 
cleansing. There are much better forms of the wash-out 
class than these* 

We here illustrate (Figs, 134, 135) an excellent form of 
the wash-out closet, in section and elevation. It is made 
in one piece of pottery ware. The junction flange with soil- 
pipe is well exposed for examination ; it is better formed in 
the elevation than in the section, where it is not shown 
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■ide enough for screwing down securely. The trap and 
rown are carried better into view in the section arrange- 
The water for receiving the soil ia somewhat deeper 




FlO. 184.-Wapl]": 




Fia, 135.— Wftgh-out walBr-eloset. 



usual, and an afler-flush is secured by the small after- 
container shown at the back. A vent-pipe horn is 
ded on the outgo of trap ; but the two comers shown 
e water way under the basin are palpable defects, where 
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soil woold surely catch and ranain untouched by the flush. 
The basin is well scoured at every flush by the direction 
onnmunicated to the incoming water. 

This illustration of a wash-out closet shows the addition 
of a basin ventilatm; whkh is a questionable advantage ; 
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IIei2ht 17 in. Diameter of Basin 17 x 13} in. 



Fio. 136.— Ventilated wash-out water-cloeet in sectioii. 

when closet is being used, or when the seat is closed 
down — it is intended that a pipe taken from this basin 
ventilator should convey the smell away direct from the 
basin. The practical result would prove to be inconsider- 
able, and the complication objectionable ; the closet should 
also necessarily be fixed sideways. 

We have an independent wash-out closet in this illustra- 
tion (Fig. 137), and we see that the defect caused by the 
two comers in the soil-pipe under the basin has been here 
removed, and a continuous pipe syphon is shown, quite self- 
cloansing. All other improvements are shown; but the 
flange junction with soil-pipe is not nearly wide enough, and 
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I[5s not quite ap&rt from the body of the apparatus, and there- 
libre cannot be so readily seen and examined. This objection 
t be got over, but great care in fixing will be called for. 




fPl-H 




Tio 1^7 — Independent was b-n t water closet scftiou 
The " wash out form \thon well made and arranged, is 
a sanitary closet which ma> be well commended by com- 

tparison with more complicated forms. The objectiona to 
this closet seem to be — 
1. That the trap, made of earthenware, may he badly 
tennected with the soil-pipe, bo as to admit drain air to the 
tiouse, either by defective packing or by the flange cracking 
acroas by too great a strain from the screws. 

2. That the trap is not directly in view, and may retain 
soil unnoticed, and may also lose its water-seal without the 
danger being discovered. 

3. That although there is a layer of water to receive the 
•oil, it is not deep enough to cover over the soil and stop 
odour from it, nor to preserve the basin from impurity, and 
that this impurity is not always waslied out by the flush. 
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The Utter objection ma; be lessened by baving arr&oge- 
m«nia for a stroog and fall flush. 

Special ornamented forma of waitbHaat closets are now 
made to stand exposed and independent, without wood 




Fm. 138. — Onuunenled inlepeadeat wub-out cIoMta. 
casings, and with hinged wooden seats to allow of slops 
being thrown in when the hinged seat is turned up. They 
are oroamented in some forms, but are subject to the same 
objections aa any other forms of wash-out closets, All 
such doseta hare the trap over the floors. As compared to 
pan water-closets, these are greatly superior in a sanitary 
point of view. 

Hore are other arrangements of independent wash-out 
elosete (Figs. 139-142). 

The best of all the simple sanitary forms of water-closet 
is tlie wash-down. It fairly fulfils all Ihe requirements 
namod at starting, and in our opinion deserves high com- 
mendation. 

A vory cynsiHerable experience of this form of closet in 
action, in the face of strong opposition, only confirms us in 
our gooil opinion of its advantages. 



^B The beet possible form may not have been reached yet, 
^PBul the attaiament is open to every man who has per- 



^ 
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> to bear with disappointments, and a little time 
and money to spend on experiments. 




Fio. 142.— Compound wktet-closet. dnh, and urineJ. 

This airanBemoDt ot oompoand cloR't, RVftileble as water-cloaet, 
■lop-Binfa, Knd nrioal, oonsiaU of eartlienirare or porcelain boain and 
tjsp in one piece, sUndinf; Iiideiu'Ddenl on Iho floor. The av*l, 
Bopporled on cost-iroD bracktils, U balaDoe-weighled to remain miwd 
opeD unless vhen pressed dnirn ia uee. Anj farm of oulvm tnaj 
be adopted, baviug an nfter-flush. 

In actual practice the writer has found the form here 
illuHtrated (Figs. fW, 144) to work well. 

The baain haa a flushing rim constructed in the best 
way for throwing a body of water on the paper and aoil 
while a strong flush is also scouring the sides of the basin. 
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I Flo, M3.— SwUiin of wmh-down wnler-cloeet witL bnain in usual pogitioo. 




Fiu. 141. — Kluvuliou of tvBsti-duna wulei-cloiHit witL Uuia rcTeiwd. 
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The basin is similar in form to that of ihe pan water-doaet 
flushing-rim basin. 

The trap may be made of porcelain or of iron enamelled^ 
but with these the junction to the soil-pipe needs special 
care to ensure safe and durable connection with the soil- 
pipe, which must be flanged over the floor to receive the 
iron or porcelain flange tightly screwed down on it, and 
then dressed up over and round the flange with red-lead 
cement bedding. 

The safest material, though not the deanest, for the 
trap is 7-lb. or 8-lb. lead, which can be soldered to the lead 
soil-pipe in a manner beyond all caviL 

The trap has a deep drown, so as to bring the water 
well up into the basin that the soil may drop into water, 
and a lead cone is soldered to the trap, reaching half- 
way up the basin, so that if the basin be removed, the cone 
and trap still retain the same depth of water standing in 
them ; and during the flush, when water rises a little, no 
overflow would occur, even if basin had not been properly 
bedded in the lead cone. 

The basin and trap both stand accessible above the floor 
on the lead safe-tray, and the soil-pipe passes out at this 
accessible level, which is a most important advantage and 
security. 

The deep drown of trap prevents risk of evaporation 
withdrawing the seal, but as the water-seal is in sight this 
point always reveals itself. The service pipe should be at 
least one and a quarter inch and the service valve two inches 
in diameter to secure ample flush. 

The trap and its seal are directly in sight and 
accessible, so the trap can be cleeuied and cleared without 
trouble. If it ever choke, it will occur within easy access 
for cleansing. 

The position of the trap shows at once whether the 
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flush has cleared awny the soil and paper from the premises, 
becaoae, once gone from the trap, there is no other re- 
ceptacle to retain them. In a pan or even valve closet, the 
concealed trap beneath Biay retain, as it must receive them. 

The soil-pipe of this form of closet must be ventilated 
full bore, and should be treated aa the smoke flue of a stove 
and carried to a point dear of blow-down, and surmounted 
by a simple form of extractor. 

The outgo of the trap also should be ventilated as already 
described, and all other appurtenances arranged in sanitary 
form. 

Tills form of closet will probably come more to the front, 
as the public and the plumbers realize that simplicity is 
sanitation in eAmest. 

The trap and basin are in two parts, and the basin can 
be turned about at will to bring the inlet directly opposite 
the service pipe, and to give the flush the best direction for 
driving off the paper quickly. 

Plumbers not accustomed to this form of closet will not 
at firet like them, for in the setting these little points need 
attention; but once they find that they can succeed in 
getting them right, general approval is exjiressed, and this 
form of closet apparatus is asked for in preference to other 
forma. 

The pull may be arranged by cranks and wire fi«m the 
aeat up to a service valve in cistern, or to a waste-preventer 
cistern, or to a regulator and valve under the seat. The 
best arrangement is a long pull formed of brass or plated 
tube, with neat hanging knob or handle fixed on the face of 
the wall from the lever of the cistern- valve, so that every 
working part of the apparatus may be exposed and easily 
Accessible. 

An improved form cf wash-down water-closet is now 
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made in one piece of earthenware, which posae^ea certain 
I advantages over the original form, and has been widely 
I adopted by the writer. 




Fio, ne.—Inlenuilicina] improTed waih^down wftter-cloeet 
The basin is made with the back more upright and the 
front more sloping than in the universal closet, giving an 
oval form and greater area to the water surface, and bring- 
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ing the water into a better position to receive all the soil, 
some of which occasionally falls on the back part of the 
common form of wash-down, needing an extra flushing to 
cleanse. 




JX. 



Fio. H8,— InJepandent improTed wftsb-down watei-oloBet 
This closet must be always fixed in the one position. 
It may be used with or without an enclosing wood-caaing 
uid forms an excellent water-closet of a cheap type. 

It is also constructed for an independent water-closet 
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as illustrated (Figs. 147, 148), with mouldings and flutings 
in cream- tinted pottery ware. 

It will be observed that a flange is provided, clear of the 







Fio. 150.— Itnprovtil lodepcndout wsali-down Bater-cltwrL ' 

closet, for screwing down where it can be well seen, over 1 
the soil-pipe flange on Soor, and that a flushing i-im 



r 
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arranged to wash down the basin sides whenever flush is 
actoated, and also that a suFRcient vent is provided on the 

outgo of trap. The flushing pipe should be one and a 

quarter or one and a half inch in diameter. 



SERVICC 

fROU 




The wash-down water-closet is also made with a patented 
(loDche arrangement of great use, especially near the surgical 
vvds of hospitals or in doctors' houses, where examinations 
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are made or operations are performed^ or generally for 
persons suffering firom hemorrhoidSy eta 

The douche is quite separate from the flush arrangement^ 
and is only used when required. The small supply dstem 
is fixed on the seat beside the user, and can be easily filled 
with water at any desired temperature, and, if necessary, 
medicated. The application of the douche is given hj 
actuating a handle pull, which opens a valve and aUows as 
much or as littie water as desired to pass in douche form, as 
shown, to cleanse the person. 

The form adopted for this addition to hospital and 
nursing hygiene is the wash-down closet. The apparatus 
is formed of pure, fine ivory porcelain ware, most cleanly, 
owing to suitable shape and high class of glaze, giving a 
lai^ water surface to receive and cover excreta, and a 
strong water-flush, with deep water trapping. 

The advantages of the patent douche closet appear to 
be : — 1. It is made of pure glased porcelain ware, and has 
a remarkably good appearance. 2. It has no complicated 
machinery and is incoiTodible. 3. The trap and all parts 
are within easy reach for cleaning by hand or brush. 
4. The water-seal can be always seen, and it cannot be 
syphoned out unnoticed. 5. The water-flush removes all 
soil from the house the instant it passes from sight. 6. The 
odour is reduced to a minimum during use — ^a very important 
advantage. 7. It affords a secure joint with the soil-pipe, 
when care is used. 8. It is always pure and clean, and 
cannot cause bad odour& 9. No drain-air can return from 
it, as the water-trap is always in sight. 10. It affords 
perfect cleanliness of person. 11. It enables medicated 
waters to bo applied locally. 12. With cold-water douches, 
strength is imparted and recovered. 13. Trap and all 
appliances are over the floor and easily examined. 14. Ven- 
tilation of trap perfect, and trap absolutely selF-deansing. 



r 
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15. It cannot get out of order, nor can there be any unde- 
tected defects. 16, It is easily fixed. 17. It is a moat 
Boothing appliance for infiamed hemorrhoids, etc. 18. It 
prepares the person for surgical examination and operation. 

The author wishes to incorporate at this point the 
published opinions of another sanitarian concerning the 
relative values of valve, wash-down, and wash-out water- 
closets, illustrated by sections of the different closets, show- 
ing the action of the water during flushing. 

The valve closet is superior to any water-closet yet 
known for the following reasons : — The outlet hole of basin 




Fig, [5J, 



18 covered with clean water, preventing the air of the room 
"WOffling contaminated by any foul water that might be in 
the trap, so that, in addition to the ordinary trap, there is 
a Sound valve covered with clean water, to prevent any 
possibility of gas escaping into the house through evaporation 
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or syphoning of the water out of the trap. The aealiug 
water covers that part of the basin where the soil falls, 
preventing adhesion. When the closet is operated, the 
sealing water, weighing about twenty pounds, more or less, 
is suddenly dropped into the trap, carrying everything with 
it. The regulation 2-gaIIon flush is then discharged into 
the hasin, flushing it at all parts, as well as the trap, which 
it leaves full of clean water. The water is discharged 
the direction of the outgo, 60 that the force of the flush is 
unchecked. 

The wash-down closet is superior to any water-closet of 
the wash-out, pedestal, and others of that class for the 
following reasons : — The force of the flush is exerted directly 




honing the flutiiing ofcoinpound clmet. 
on th(; water remaining in the trap without any change of 
direction. There is no cup in which the flush water is 
broken up, or the soil washed about, neither is there any 
part of the basin which is not subjected to the direct action 
of the flushing wat-er. 

The use of closets commonly called " wash-out " (but 
for which "wash-about" would be a more correct term) ia 
objectionable for the following reasons : — The force of the 
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I flush is nearly destroyed by the change of direction neceasary 
[ to remove the water and the soil from tha cup A over the 
weir fl. Its force is still further spent against the front 
II of the basin c. The current of water being thus 
L broken up. the soil follows the various eddies and adheres 
I io the vertical walls of the approach to the trap at c, where 
Lit is unsightly and contaminates the air of the room. The 




ha- IM- — Drawing Bhowinp; the defonta in the fl 
out, pedesUI. unil other closuta of tliiit class. 
msdo witli the trap, a» sbovn t>j the dotted tio 



; of" Bo-cBlIed" wbeIi- 
e of tlieso closeU are 
ha engraTing, 



power of the flush, being almost entirely destroyed by two 
changes of direction at right angles before it reaches the 
trap, is frequently insufficient for clearing the trap at each 
discharge, the soil consequently remaining in the trap till 
the closet is used again. In this way, not only is the air 
contaminated, but the water in the trap becomes foul and 
injurious to health. These closets have not the advantages 
of the valve closet in having a valve at bottom of basin 
covered witli water to prevent the possibility of the con- 
tamination of the air of the room by foul water contained 
in the trap or escape of gas, caused by the evaporation of 
the water in the trap or by syphoning. 
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A farther modification of the wash-down type has been 
made in enamelled and galvanized iron for barracks and in- 
stitatioos where rough usage is foreseen. The seat-opening 
is act two inebfls fiiitlier back than ttsual. Wisps of hay, 




Flo. 156 — Seotion of bnrrack wesh down wBlet-closet. 

being often improperly used in place of paper, require the 
larger *-inch trap and outgo, and the back is made perfectly 
upright, all the slope being given to the front. This form 
has been adopted by the War Department for several 
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barracks. The basin and trap are separate castings. Thia 
form of water-closet has been made with trap in one piece 
of earthenware, under various names, but our object is to 
induce you to try j'our own experiments and to make them 
for yourselves, improving on them as you proceed, till 
perfection is attained. 

There is another arrangement of this wash-down form 
which has, in addition to flushing rim, a substantial jet of 
water forced straight at the centre of the water, to drive all 
soil out through trap quickly. This cloaot is fixed with the 
txap and inlet sideways to the seat. 

The wash-down fonn of closet has now been well tried 
in actual use in private bouses, in club-houses, hotels, and 
railway termini, and it has answered all purposes well. 
Technical teachera of plumbing should not dogmatize upon 
the advantages of any particular form of sanitary apparatus ; 
they may state their opinions freely as such, and ask their 
hearers to judge of them for themselves and take tbein 
for what they are worth. 

As in the present instance, a lecturer or teacher may 
state that in his opinion the wash-down closet form is the 
simplest and best, and he should give his reasons; but so 
many first-class plumbera and sanitarians adopt and prefer 
other forms which they have found satisfactory, the matter 
is eminently one for the exercise of judgment. If the 
students are stimulated to examine, inquire, and experiment 
t jr themselves, the teacher's object shall have been effectually 
gained. 

Trapless water-closets are commended by some expe- 
rienced Bonitarians, with whose opinions on this detail of 
plnmbing we are unable to agree. 

We illustrate one form of these closets. The maker 
states that, when fixed on well-ventilated soil-pipes, thia 
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closet requires no trap beyond the plug, or Btand-pipe,l 
which retains the water in the basin. Upon raising the! 




F[o. 157. —The safuty-plDg traplws wataivoIoMt. 
plug, the contents of the basin, passing down the soil-pipe, 
carries with it a current of air, preventing any upcast. 




Fio. 158.— The Iraplos* pins wator-ctooat 

In this respect all valve closets and the twin-banu 

closets are equally suitable for use, without traps or as 

trapless closets. 



r 
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In trapless cloaeta it is possible that the plugs or valves 
maj leak, the water may pass away, and allow the soil-pipe 

^H Fid. 159.— Tnip1e8.a t»ia 

Mr to be drawn into the house 
that servants or children 
may fasten up the handle, 
and leave the valve or 
plug full open, by neglect 
or inattention, and the 
air of the soil-pipe is then 
drawn full bore into the 
bouse, and this may in 
•iitch a case go on for 
hours or days and cause 
illness. The precaution 
of providing a water-trap 
under every water-closet, pic. iGO.-Snfcty pi 
without exception, is trap^^i 

therefore good sanitary esginearing. 



also it frequently happens 



I 
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These plug-valve closets are frequently complicated, 
easy to put out of order, difficult to regulate and repair. 
The water flushes the basin so quietly that cleansing 
is frequently inefficient, part of the basin over the plug 
is never flushed, the overflows also are liable to become 
foul. 

The attempt to describe every water-closet ofiered in the 
market would be tiresome and unnecessary; every maker 
introduces some change into his special closet, and ths 
plumber has to be in a position to know the worthy from 
the worthless. 

We must consider and illustrate, however, the Cececo 
water-closet, which comes from America, where ventilation 
of soil-pipes is not so universally adopted or approved as 
with us. 

It is undoubtedly as simple as any closet made, ia 
trapped above ground, has no mechanism, has a deep water- 
receiver and trap for soil, has a flushing rim, and discharges 
by syphonic action efiectually, and can be used as a slop-sink 
or urinal safely. Care must be taken to secure a good safe 
connection below the trap with the soil-pipe. 

The water in the basin itself as in the wash-down form, 
is the trap of the apparatus, and is always in view. There 
is a second shallow dip underneath, which becomes a 
temporary trap when flush ia actuated, compressing the air 
between the permanent and temporary water-traps, and 
starting powerful syphonic action to empty the basin. 

The flush must be so arranged as to fill up basin and 
trap after the syphonic action has ended, else the foul air 
would have free way to enter the house, as the temporary 
under trap always unseals and remains unsealed after the 
flush ceases. No air-vent can be placed on the outgo between 
the two traps, as it would prevent the compression of air 
necessary for starting syphonic action. 
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The following illustrations show the Dececo water-cloaet 
iring the successive steps of its action. 




mb of tlio sypbon bts 
g limb of Ibo syphon U 
the Boil-pipe, 



?io. 188.— B^Tin ng he d h KB Th a e f he t 
opened, tha flow hrouRh h fln h ng nmj ra te the 
in the bowl, o H wb h ugh he a ph n n a broken 
lb« watM until it closei the mouth of the long limb of the 



pipe being 
if the water 
, and mJBei 
■yphon. 
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'lO. 163. — Tbo full flnv Th'' s r in the syphon having all been onrriad Bwaj 
Bilh the flow, a full b^ pi ou aol on uo>v o^ura, and llie contaula of the 
bowl are poniplelely v II irawo TJie srrvice supply bus slopped, « 
only Ibe luiall " Bttor-fUl Btieftm la i jimiiig frum the auBbing ri 




'la. 164.— The cheolt. The conlfnts of the bowl httving bemi drawn d 
below the top o( tbe inlnke of Ibe evpboii, air is a'Imttteil and the flow {■ 
checked anlil it fulls bo low as to uiicenl the long limb of thu svphoa. 
Tliia Bdmiti air from tbiB aide and the coaditioo ebauget to that ibono iu 
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I- 16S.— The after fill The n r h»v ng been fuimitletl at tlie moatli of its 
loDg limb, tho nbole syph la en ] qiI Tti ontenU of the long limb 
Bow ana;, nnd the water held t) e ehort 1 mb ilropg back to make an 
immedLite bydraulio seal at the bottom or th<! bgwl. The continued flow 
of the after GU soon raisea the natei iu the bowl aod ie tLs short liiub of 
the ifphoD (u the Donnal level. 

Taking the various forms of apparatus in order, a very 
prominent place must be given to the valve closets, which 
many experienced plumbers and engineers consider the 
best form of apparatus for internal house use. 

Valve closets have heen improved, and altered, and 
disimproved by maker after maker. Every exbibittoQ brings 
forth a new variety, the alterations of the valve and over- 
flow an-angements being the moat marked and numerous. 

The main point about a valve closet is the valve, those 
having india-rubber Beatings being more reliable than brass 
ground-in seatings. In selecting a good valve closet, it is 
usual to test the valve by pressing it down by band 
pressure ; if it opens under any ordinary pressure, the valve 
will not prove staunch in use. When the valve opens by 
raising the handle, it should open sharply and fully, t6 
allow the body of water and soil to pass down in an 
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unbroken body into the trap belov. The next point of 
importance is the arraDgement of the overflow. It is 
important that the trapping of overflow should be very- 
secure, and that the overflon- should be maintained 
qnite pure. In some closets the overflow ia led into the 
valve-box immediately behind the valve, in some ill- 
arranged closets the valve opens so as to allow the soil 
in passing to foul the overflow, while in others the valve 
opens against the overflow, so as completely to protect iL 
Many makers commit the serious error of putting a shallow 
insufficient trap on the overflow, which is unsyphoned 
regularly at every flush, and is often left empty, allowing 
any foul air in the trap chamber to return. The overflow 
trap, wherever it discharges, should be deep and secure. 

Some makers provide for a distincnischarge of the over- 
flow into a rain-water or other dean water disconnected 




FU. 16G.— OrdiuBr]' thIi 



pipe outside the house wall ; but this precaution is a very 
troulJesome and costly one, and frequently fails in efiect, 
by the rain-pipe becoming foul from the overflow discharges. ' 
Some makers take an air-vent pipe from the valve-box, 



^nd 
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ventilate the space confined between the valve, when closed, 
the trap below. This precaution should be always 
taken. It is very good practice to join the basin overflow, 
well trapped, into this air-pipe, which acts as a vent to the 
[Yerfiow, and protects its trap from being unsyphoned. 




FiQ. 167. — OrrliBury tbItb wBteiMjloBet. Section. 

Some makers use ball-valve traps on the overflows, but 
ball valves are additional complications on traps in any 
position. Some makers provide the entrance to overflow 
very high up in basin, by forming basin with a recess, and 
they arrange the flushing rim so that at every flush a 
portion of water flows into and through the overflow direct, 
lo cleanse it and keep the trap fully charged. 

The supplies to valve closets may be arranged in any of 
ilie ways already named. 

The trap will be generally under the floor line, and 
inuat be well ventilated at outgo, so as to prevent 
wisyphoning by the volume of water descending full flush 
from the basin. Valve closets are now made with traps 
»1»T6 the floor line, and accessible easily, but the connection 
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id Uw tap «iUi the aoil^npe eumoi be so reliably made | 
as wbcn tfae trap is of lead soldcied to the eoU-pipe, as a [ 
fixtme abore or belov the floor, indepeiident of the cl<sett » 




FlQ. 169. — IfflfcOTed Mlve WBter-cIoaet, trapped aboTe the floor. 
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that, whenever the closet is removed for repair, the trap con- 
tinues to exclude foul air from the house. 
Lead safe-trays with I^iach wastes 
to open air, with copper flap- valves, 
should be always fitted under valve 
closets in all good work. 




Latrines or ranges of closets for schools ii,i|-mh\;f..ir«iic 
ahould consist of a series of separate closets. 
Trough closets, where several persons use one trough, though 
in distinct compartments, are not safe in a medical point 
of view, as illnesses may thus be communicated. 

The glazed fire-clay trough latrines illustrated here are 
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suitable for factories, mills, and barracks. It is sought t 
render them specially cleanly by employing buff glazedj 
fire-clay diviBions, secured by cast-iron pillars, top ramps, I 
and bottom sills. The divisions are not carried down to t 









Mj^ 




Fio. 172 



floor, so that every part can be easily cleansed. Supply 1 
valve and discharge valve are provided at end of range,! 
with locking cover under control of attendant. 

The best latrine form is that of a series of enamelled I 
LOT glazed earthenware basins, made of globular fonn to I 
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prevent sides being fouled, all jointed by Portland cement 
into one range of earthenwaie pipe, having a plug valve at 
one end over a trap in lock-up press under a keeper's care. 
The water is arranged to stand about a foot deep in the 
basins to receive the soil, etc., and three or four times a day 
the keeper raises the valve and flushes out the closets, 
which he fills up immediately with a fresh supply of 
pure water, ready for use. The ventilation of the closet 
compartments should bo very complete ; the doors are gene- 
rally hung six inches above the floor, with ample openings 



Hub 



The same fonn of closet will be found suitable for third- 
accommodation at railway stations, and for public 
necessaries. Experience has shown that to maintain such 
placets passably decent, a caretaker must be always in charge, 
and he must flush out the closets at stated times, or when- 
ever such flushing becomes necessary. Water-closets in 
public places, for the use of people unaccustomed to 




such appliances in their houses, will never be flushed 
properly by those who use thera, so that it is useless to 
provide arrangements for that purpose. 

Urinab are difficult appliances to turn out so as to 
fidfil the requirements laid down for us at the commence- 
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raent of this lecture, but as they are essential in certain 
places we must be prepared to supply them, and to fix them 
aa they ought to be. 

In private houses they should not be fixed at all, unless 
in a perfectly suitable position, where an abundant supply 
of water can be given. 

The urinal itself should be small, neat, free from 
ornament, and of pure white porcelain or stoneware. 
Plenty of good simple forms are made by all sanitary 
potters, and there is no occasion to go to the Patent OflSce ; 
the height from floor to top of the receiver in front may 
best be settled at two feet. 





Fio, 175.— Flat-bwk cradle nrinal. 

The waste pipe may be of pottery ware or lead, aod 
should deliver out in the open air, in a safety discon- 
necting receiver, keeping the waste pipe as short and 
free from bends as possible. The waste, passing out 
through wall directly under urinal, or down direct to a 
4-inch disconnected drain in floor, with a trap and grating 
for floor washings, can be made to work in a satisfactory 
manner. 





ITio. 176.— Comer uiinal, lipped front. 
le water may be supplied, where permitted, in a con- 
tmuoua dribble through the top, or in intermittent flushes 
from a syphon automatic zinc or 
copper tank, holding one gallon, 
which any plumber can make and 
fii. The long leg of the syphon 
should dip about three-eighths of an 
inch in a small trap under the 
cistern, and a mere dribble will 
start it when overflowing into flush- 
ing syphonic action. f 

White polished marble, five feet 
over floor, or glazed tiling of some 
light color, is the best wall lining 
behind the urinal ; the floor being 
carefully tiled with some hard im- 
pervious tiling near the urinal, if the 
whole room floor be not tiled. No 
grating should be necessary in the 
floor, for the housemaid should daily 
wash the tiles, so as not to slop water 
tbouL Iron treadle arrangements for flushing urinals 
generally become very offensive, owing to the difficulty of 
vashiog them eflectuaJly. They are not desirable in any 



FiQ. 177. 
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■oer meuLs of Soshii^ e 
B ihoald be mc phoe on the floor, or aboot^ 
■at be tamfywwAmi daut vifch i 




iS. — Cradle &ad plain slate ilab uiitiftU. 



Wkter flushes shonld trash all the interior of u 
thorongUy. 

In hotels, clubs, restaurants, and theatres, gn 
care ia needed to arrange urinals, where under cove 
the building, so that no unpleasant odours may a 
Enamelled slate water- troughs, with polished brass grat 
over them, sunk in the tiled floor under the range 
urinals, and kept full of flowing water from the wast 
each urinal, through which the pure flushing water desc< 
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i been adopted siiccesafully, but a good flow of water is 
to keep the trough pure. Here the floors of the 
mbers are invariably tiled all over, and can be washed 




Pio. 179. — Central slanilard urituJi. 

kto the running trough daily ; perhaps the tiling may be 

pven a slight fall towards the trough for this purpose. 

ast plan, however, will be to lay the unbroken, 

Hmpervious tiled floor under the urinals, and to keep this 

1 and pure by daily waaliinga. 

The walls behind urinals should be covered with glazed 

I or polished marble, 5 feet or 5 ft. 6 in. high. The 

visions are best made of white polished marble or 

melled slate, one and a quarter inch thick, but they 

aid be cut away at the bottom, with a wide curve, 

■Ting about sis inches next the wall to rest on the ground 

I support the weight of the division, while the portion 

1 sway leaves free space for washing the flooring tiles, 

I BToids corners for dirt to cling to. This plan is much 

' than to carry the divisions down the full width to 
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the floor, or to cut thera short, and rest them on iron 
brackets from the wall. 

Flat- back or re ceased -back urinals are better than 
corner urinais, each urinal having a marble screen at each 
side. The width of the screen!? apart may be from two feet 
to two and a half feet, and the screen projection from wall 
about one and a half to two Feet, and the height five and 
half feet over floor tiles. 

The plumber b frequently entrusted with the whole 
arrangement, including marble work and tiling. 

Glazed fire-clay urinals have been introduced for publi 
places, to obviate objections to polished marble an 




tio. 180.— Fiie-day 
enamelled slate divisions. The urinal basins are made 
with and form part of the back, and so metal pipes are 
dispensed with. The divisions and back are built 



pipes are ■ 
ailt up on I 




i'la. 183. — Fire-cluj' wall ruDge of urioaU, 
In the urinals illustrated above (Figs. 181-183), the back 
and divisions are made in buff glazed or white-enamelled 
fire-clay, with moulded flashing-rim basins and fluted back 
combined in one piece with the lower back slab very solidly. 
These are fixed on glazed fire-clay slabs and draining 
channels, and are flushed continuously or by automatic 
discharges at intervals. 
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Housemaids' slop-sinks are generally found on exami- 
,tion to be a greater source of danger to houses than the 
water-closets. The same fear of mischief arising from them 
does not seem to be entertained, and, as tliey are only used 
by a sen-ant, no attention is paid to their structure or con- 
lition. They are often fixed next to a bedroom, and for all 
tary purposes are as dangerous to the occupant of 
le bedroom as if they were tiied in the chamber itself, 
e writer has just completed the inspection of a noble- 
mansion where this evil exists, the sink being within 
three feet of the bed in a principal bedroom. 
The points of special danger or safety are ; 

1. The waste-pipe and its connection. 

2. The trap and its ventilation. 

3. The construction and material 

4. The water supply. 

In a well-arranged slop-sink the waste-pipe should he 
of 10-lb. lead at least, to resist action of hot and cold water 
id slops, and the diameter should be three inches. It 
ly best be carried independently out to open air with 
quick fall, and into a full-bore ventilated 3-ineh down 
pipe to the ground, where a safety disconnecting receiver 
should be ready to take the waste on to the drain. The 
waste may in certain cases be connected into a water- 
closet soil-pipe, if this connection be convenient, the soil-pipe 
well arranged and ventilated, and a 2-inch vent-pipe be 
taken from the outgo of the slop-sink trap to a proper 
position. 

The trap should be of drawn or cast lead, three inches 
in diameter, with a 3-inch drown, and a brass cleaning- 
screw fixed under the water line, and well opened out into 
a deep cone to receive the sink basin. The 2-inch vent- 
pipe from outgo already mentioned is a sanitary necessity 
to prevent unsyphoning of the trap. A lead safe-tray 
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tihould be fixed under the slop-sink, of 5-lb. e 
turned up six inches all round, with a. IJ-ineh or 2-inch 
waste pipe direct through wall to open air, having a 
copper flap-valve on end. On no account should this pipe 
join any other pipe. The tray should be arranged to 
receive any overflow in event of trap choking, or careless 
emptying of slops. 

The sink may be of a conical form, of glazed pottery 
ware or enamelled iron, or it may be of the more approved 
form, nearly square, but having rounded comers and sloping 




Pro. 184.— Conicul elop-uBk. Fro. 115.— Basia alop«tik. 

bottom. The top may be formed of 8-lb. or 9-Ib. lead, 
where cans rest, with lead flashings of 6-1b. lead well 
arranged, or, better still, with enamelled ea,rthenware top 
and sides, which are formed specially for this purpose in 
many piktteritis. and are much purer and neater than lead 
can be. Hard-wooti capping is then needful for the edges. 

Tliere should never be any draw-off taps, hot or cold, for 
filling cans directly over a slop-sink, because a splash of 
foul slops may pollute one of such taps and cause serious 
illness in tho household in the event of careless servants fill- 
ing ib< oaratva in bedrooms from the cans. 
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' There should, however, be a flushing arrangement for 
ning OQ water so as to cleanse the slop-sink and traps 
after slops have been passed down. This should be so 
arranged that servants could not fill cans thereat. A 
hinged wooden or brass grating is sometimes fixed over 
the conical sink to rest cans on, but as this implies having 
the draw-off tap over the sink also, the arrangement should 
be condemned. 

An open cast-brass grating, capable of being unscrewed 
by a handy man, should be fixed at bottom of sink to inter- 
cept cloths, brushes, soaps, etc,, but should possess an open 
area equal to the area of the trap and waste-pipe to insure 
I full flush. 



V 



Housemaids' troughs should always be fixed beside the 
slop-sinks and on a higher level, so that the waste and over- 
flow pipes may deliver over the top of the slop-sink, but 
Dot direct into the waste or soil-pipe. 

The trough is best made of white enamelled earthenware 
iut 2 ft. 6 in. long and 1 ft, 2 in. wide, and lai-gia enough 



9 



Fia. 1S6. — Enamelled carthenwiire trough. 

Kir a large water-can to stand in it under the water taps, 
the waste-pipe of 2-inch lead, with a 2-inch lead trap and 
brass cleaning screw on same, and a brass plug and washer 
in the trough, so that trough may be filled and emptied into 
4ie slop-sink to flush it out well Proper flashings should 
rranged against the wall to prevent damp from splash- 
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ing, and the hot and cold taps for bedroom service should 
be fixed over this trougli high enough to admit cans to 
stand under, and so placed that the splash from the empty- 
ing of slops into the conical sink cannot possibly foul 
them. 




Many other arrangements of housemaids' slop-sinks have 
been devised ; indeed, it is hardly possible to bestow too 
much care and attention on this class of sanitary appliance. 
In some houses tliey are to be found on every floor, in all 
large hotels they must be numerous, while servants exhibit 
little care and cleanliness in using them. 

The arrangements here illustrated are well suited for 
the purpose. They are formed of enamelled cast iron, with 
galvanized-iron or lead traps, and ventilating sockets on the 
outgo of the traps, The flushing of the basin is accomplished 
by means of an inch stop-cock, and the water requisite for 
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washing out the buckets and utensils is drawn from the 
bib tap. This tap should be reserved for cleansing pur- 

rea, and should not be used in filling bedroom water- 
3. 




ll 




ia, — Slop-sink foe 

No water for drinking purposes should be drawn from 
lay tap in such a position. It is an open question whether 
aay draw-off tap should be allowed over any slop-sink. It 
is certainly safer to fix them over a separate trough in the 
housemaid's closet, where there is no risk of splashings from 
slops soiling the draw-off taps. The galvanized- iron traps 
are usually fitted with air-tigbt cleaning covers, screwed 
down. 

This illustration ia of a very good form of household slop- 
aink, with eoftmelled-iron basin and trap for a 3-inch waste 
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pipe. The trap has a cleaning cover, and a brass grating is 
fixed to exclude solids and cloths. Wooden drainers and 




Fm. 1U8. — Household slop-rink. | 

casingH are usually fitted to these sinks, and flushing arrange- 
ments are essential. Lead safe-trays on the floor should be 
laid under each slop-sink, with a pipe carried to open air, 
fitted at the end with a copper or brass flap-valre to exclude 
back inlets of cold air. 
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Pantry troughs and scullery troughs should never join a 
drain direct ; they should either discharge, as in Figs. 192 
and 193, in open air, or over the trap of some well-planned 
disconnecting receiver-trap in open air. Overflows should 
always be provided. 




^^\^^$jr 



\\ \\ \ 






Fio. 192. — Lead-lined trough. 



Tin or lead lined troughs will be preferred over earthen- 
ware or east iron, to save breakage, wherever glass and 
china are to be washed up. 

The lead used is generally too thin — 7-lb. and 8-lb. lead 
being specified where 10-lb. sides and 14-lb« bottoms would 
be necessary^ 

Avoid therefore, firet, the use of light lead for lining. 

Avoid having sharp-angled comers, but get a hollow 
filling fitted in all the angles, thus rounding them off and 
giving the lead some room for expansion and contraction 
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movement, else the liningB will soon bookie up in ridges 
and Tear awfty. 

When the lead is dressed over the top of the trough it 
should be oovered by a hard-wood capping to praaerve the 
lead from cutting. 

t 




Fro. 19S. — Bcullery r^eUble tiongh. 

Avoid the risk of overflow by providing in all trongha 
abundant escape for any water that can enter them, and 
avoid any risk of foul air entering through this escape or 
overflow by the means already described. 

Avoid any contraction of opening into the waste-pipe, 
while arranging it so as to prevent escape of spoons, etc 
and let the trap be fixed as close as possible to the bottom 
of the trough, providing a brass cleansing-screw for access to 
the trap. The trap and waste-pipe one and a half inch or 
two inches diameter. Large traps and waste-pipes are 
insanitary. 
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The brass grating, whether it be always open or fitted 
■ith a plug and washer, should be sunk in a hollow cone 
telow the level of the bottom of the trough. 

The lead fiashings of all such troughs against walla 
should be very carefully and neatly executed. 

Drainers should be arranged also, the best material being 
cast fluted lead laid on sloping timber shelves draining into 
the troughs. Sometimes fluted timber is used, covered with 
sheet lead dressed into fluting ; but such lead cuts easily 
Knd wears out soon. The author prefers fluted hard-wood 
drainers wherever the cast fiuted-lead drainers are too 
costly. 

Bathrooms and baths are now fitted up so luxuriously, 
that several chapters would be required to e.xhaust the 
subject. Cheap and simple baths should be arranged for 
moderate houses, to encourage their general adoption in 
the community. 

Copper reclining baths are very properly considered the 
most satisfactory and durable, and are capable of any amount 
or style of decoration. Enamelled earthenwai-e baths are also 
excellent, presenting a beautifully smooth white surface, and 
being almost everlasting. They take some time to become 
warm when warm water is admitted, and they are clumsy 
ftod heavy to move when tising. Both these makes of baths 
are expensive, and therefore only suited to luxurious 
mansions. 

Zinc baths cannot easily be pre.served clean-looking 
or inviting in appearance, and japan or enamel surfaces 
will not adhere to zinc. Even in France, where zinc bathn 
are much used, calico sheets are laid in them to keep the 1 
body from contact with the metaL 

Lead-lined wooden baths are found in old houses, but 
have given place to improved forms and more suitable 
material 
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Cast-iron baths are the best cheap baths, but oxidization 
nuBt always be expected to appear in time, even through 
the best japan. 

White-glasa enamelling looks well at first, but is certain 

to chip where hot water ia used, as the iron expands and 

L contracts much more freely than the enamel, and the cost 

I approaches that of the lighter copper baths, which are much 

r better. Japanning, when well done, in three or four coats, 

stoved after each coat, and hand polished, as tea-trays are 

polished, has an excellent appearance, does not chip like 

^ vitreous enamel, and is cheaper, 
Cast-iron baths, well painted with a varnish paint, 
answer very well, a^'Iilti a better clftss cannot be provided. 




Tiled baths and marble baths are used in mansions and 
in luxurious Turkish hatha, and at hospitals and hydropathic 
establishments. They are generally very large, and sunk 
partly or altogether below floor level, some having three or 
four steps leading into the water, with hand-rails for 
invalids to hold by. 



Designing proper arrangements of baths will be found 
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part of the plumber's best work, and well wortliy of careful 
aUeDiicm and original thought 

All high-class bathrooms should have impervious tile 
Hoots, and tiled walls up to a height of sis feet, the upper 
portion of walls and ceiling being painted. Paper absorbs 
tnoistare too readily, and is unsuitable for bathrooms of 
high class, but when varnished is frequently used with 
advantage in ordinary bathrooms. 

The bathroom should be provided with a means of 
heating for winter, which can be arranged by a copper coil 
of pi|>es. having the hot-water supply circulating through. 
Towela and sheets can be hung to warm on the coil while the 
bath is being taken. It is always imsafe to take a hot bath in 
a cold bathroom. Cast or wrought iron heating coils are 
unsuitable, as they rust the water of the circulating system, 
and iron-mould the towels and sheets laid on them. Some- 
times the hot-water cistern can be placed in the bathroom. 
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Fib. 198. — Copper halting coil. 

SO as to utilize heat in winter, both for warming the room 
and the bath linen. In summer, of course, there should 
be an easy way of diverting or encasing the heat, other- 
wise the bathroom would be too hot. It is a bad practice 
to employ the domestic hot-water system for any more 
extended heating arrangement in the house. 

The ordinary size for a reclining bath is 5 ft. 6 in. long 
at top, 4 ft. 6 io. long at bottom, and 2 ft. 3 in. deep, but 
many are fixed larger, where water is abundant. For nursery 
use the bath need not exceed 4 ft 6 in. long at the top. 

Bathrooms and lavatories should never be arranged 
over reception-rooms or bedrooms ; sooner or later some 
accident may happen to cause widespread ruin to decora- 
tions and furniture. 

Hot and cold water is frequently delivered into the bath 
through the same pipe and grating in the bottom, by 
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which the dirty, soapy waste water from the previous hatha 
had been run off This should ne\er he allowed for these 
bath-wastes are '! ii \ an 1 cii njt 1 kii t <|Uite clean 




»iUi supply aepnmte from woate-pipe. 
on the cold walls and does much injury. If permitted, the 
beat method of delivery is to bring the hot water in at 
one side, and the cold water in opposite, near the foot end, 
and about three inchee over the bottom, through large 



r 
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braea gratings; the overQow being taken from the foot, 
through a large grating also three inches below the top. 




care being taken that the area o£ the overflow pipe and 
grating is not contracted at any point of its bends or length, 
and that it is capable of 
taking all the water that 
can possibly be let into the 
bath. Under some regula- 
tions, the overflow must go 
direct to open air, to act as 
a warning pipe. 

The waste-pipe and waste- 
valve should be 2-inch diame- 
ter heavy lead pipe, trapped 
beyond the vatve with a 
deep syphon trap having a 
cleansing-screw, the overflow 

pipe being joined in below Fig. 202.— SecHooalniwingarreqnoL.t 
' 1 3 1 ,1 , arrangement of nater taps at ends of 

s valve imd above the trap, b,th. rtih ™i.-pip.. pl.g, .imd- 
Bd a 2-iDch vcntpipe, for tip", o.erflo.. . 




d trap complete. 
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protecting tlie water-seal of the trap from violation, should 
always be taken from the outgo of the trap to the open air. 
The waste-pipe should, if possible, be carried separately to 
open air, and either delivered into a safety disconnecting 
receiver, having a grating very wide open for ventilaUon, 
or in some cases it may be convenient to deliver over or 
into a rain-pipe. Equal care must then be taken to dis- 
connect the rain-pipe from drain contact. 

There are many large mansions and castles where large 
heavy lead soil-pipes pasa down inside the house, which 
cannot be placed elsewhere, and these houses frequently have 
housemaids' elop-ainks with hot and cold water discharg- 
ing into the soil-pipes, and baths are close by whose wastes 
are connected into the soil-pipes, and cannot easily be carried 
down separately. In such a case, even when the soil-pipe is 
very strong and well fixed, well disconnected at foot, and 
ventilated fully with inlet and outlet full bore of pipe, 
the waste of the bath should not be joined into the soil-pipe. 
Hard and fast rules forbid this connection, and if the 
plumber knows his trade, and hia work be supervised by 
some one knowing his business, this connection will never 
be permitted without protest. 

Figs. 203 and 204 exemplify the growth of the demand 




<n batb wit!) wood oap[iLDg. 
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FiQ. 204.— lodopcnde 






for baths whose fittings are all attached complete. They 
are luado and sold ia hundreds, and are preferred on 
account of the small amouat of plumbing work required 
about them 

The hot aad cold taps, wastes and overflows, traps, and 
soap stands are all connected complete to these baths, and 
nothing remains to do but to connect them with the 




Fio. 205.— Intlopcndeut aiti-balli. 




Fia. SD6.— Open-top plunge, ghower, and spnj b«th. 
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plumber's pipes. These are instances of the tendency to 
minimize the plumber's interest in building construction. 

Fixed sit2-baths are now frequently fixed in bathrooms. 
The supply and waste and overflow arrangements should be 
similar to those described for phmge-baths. 

Architects produce special designs for their bath fittings 
in important mansions, and plumbers must be prepared to 
work intelligently to their designs. Baths costing from 
£100 to £500 each are occasionally erected where expense 
is no object, and rare materials, with art workmanship, are 
^BMuired to be in character with high-cla£s si]n'oun<Hn<,'s. 
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Casings of copper or zinc are now being fixed in luxu- 
rious bathrooms at the head ol the baths, with pipes attached 
and fine holes pierced through the casings, to give needle- 
douche baths all round. Shower-baths are likewise arranged 
overhead, and sometimes a cold-wave douche is added. 




These baths, being complicated by so many valvss and 
pipes, must be of the very beat constraction. otherwise they 
constantly get wrong and are eventually removed, 

Ocnerally speaking, the simplest arrangement of bath, 
with aiiiplo space, plenty of water, and unlimited power to 
•planh ftud dash water about the person, without fear of 
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injury to walls or ceilings, will prove the best and most 
oaUsfactory all-round bath. 




FiQ. 210.— Sprity, Jouche, and Uiowor both. 




FiQ. 211.— Xoedle spisy biitb, nitb sliouor and asceading Bpray. 
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Xeedle-b&thB are formed with horseshoe-curved copper 
or bras9 tubes fixed in horizontal lines one over another, 
connected by three or four vertical pipes, and fitted with 
shower rose, side- spray rose, and vertical rose, throwing spray 
up from the ground. They are used principally in public 
nd private Turkish baths. 

Fixed washhand-basins or lavatories are coming more 
ind more into general use, and as they are now being placed 




Fio. 212.— EncsBed laTstorj for ilteuBiag- 



a dressing- room 3 and bedrooms, much care must be given 
D render them safe fixtures in such positions. 



The waste-pipe and trap should be one inch in diameter, 
tot larger, but the area of the grating should be sufficient to 
1 the waste-pipe full bore. 
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The best method of discharge is through an ordinary 
l-inch round-way cock, fixed between the grating and the 
trap, with the handle and lever carried through the front 
casing. There is no simpler or more certain method. 




Fio. 213.— Ijivatorj baain arrangement, nilU fliuhing 



The hot and cold J-inch supplies should be taken in 
through special horns prepared for them, one at each side 
of basin, and discharging all round the basin by a flushing 
rim, so as to wash down soap-suds adhering to the sides 
of the basin. The ^inch valves on the hot and cold pipes 
may be lever or screw-down valves, and the handles may 
also come out through the front casing, or the valves may 
be £xed in the wall so as to leave the marble slab or 
porcelain top free of any projection, to allow of its eaay 
drying with a cloth. The overflow may be led to the open 
air, or into the trap under basin. 
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The waste-pipe must be made as abort as possible, for it 
nev«r can be absolutely quite pure, and it must discbarge 
in tbe open air in an absolutely pure position. 

A lead safe-tray should be provided also, having its 
waate open to the air direct, with a copper flap-valve on 
the end. 

We have illustrated here another arrangement of waste- 
Tslve for wftabhand-basins, actuated by a chain pull and 




WBBte-pipe. 



lever, which close the valve, as in the valve water-closet, 
against a watertight seating. It is a cleanly and neat 
arrangement, but the difficulty of repairing tbe valve prevents 
its general adoption. Sanitarians seek for simplicity in 
construction. 



The independent lavatory (Fig. 215), with all parts fully 
I exposed and accessible, is a very excellent arrangement. 
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Fig. 215.— Iriilupcutleiit lavatory. 

Washh&nd-basinB and basin tops, in nameroaa shapes 
nil designs of pottery and earthenware, are made by many 




F:u. 216.— Oval baain, polttry 



fiiQis, and are largely fitted up. The best kinds are made 
with a slope towards the back, and the waste going olf at 
the back also. 

The overflows should bo always sufficient to carry off 
all the water which the taps can possibly admit at full 
boie. It is very seldom indeed that we find the overflows 



r 
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large enough, and the pipe sufficient to prevent an overflow. 
The point is a very serious one for plumbers, as damage 
may result from neglect. 




'D-tomn, with hot, cold, waste, and OTerflov, Bnd Rkirting. 

The waahhand-basins above illustrated are made in a 
D shape and much used, the straight side being next the 
user, and affording great width and scope for free movement 
in -washing. 

These basins have also an arrangement for douching 
the face with cold or tepid water, in a very agreeable 
&ahioD, which is a luxury added to these fixtures. Four 
taps are, of course, necessitated to produce this result and 
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control the supply. The arrangement is shown in two ■ 
these illustrations (Figs. 219 and 220J. 




Flo. 230. — D-buin « ll 1 t ani cull douDhoRnaogemcnt *i]d«d. 



D-shaped basins ai-e also made for comers of rooms 
where space is limited. The arrangements are predsely 
similar to those with the flat-wall back. 




Fio. 221. — D-oomcr lieoiii, abown in poeiti 




Fio. 222. — D-8biLped coiner buia, top pUn. 

The demand for Sxed basins has grown very rapidly in 
Great Britain, as before referred to, rendering it desirable that 
we give a few illustrations (Figa. 223-229), more as sug- 
gestions to plumbers, to guide them in the methods which 
may bo adopted in the fitting and Gnteh of such appliances. 




— LaTutoij OD broDzed 



The old-fashioDed plan of sunk soap and brush trays, 
with small waste-pipes leading from them into the basin, 
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is now obsolete, being superseded by the sunk trays, wil 
open grooves draining into the basin. 

Originality in design is sought for in 3uch work, and i 



Fts. 226.— Corner lavator; on bronzed iron brackets, 
new mansions the architect will probably design special 
Bttings, which the plumber must ever be ready to work to 
zealously. 



r 
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Architects are frequently Drach pleased to find a design 
suited to their requirements ready to their hand, and in 




Tja. 237.— HandBome wood-eneaied laviitorf. 

such matters it is the plumlwr's duty and interest to give 

all the assistance in Ma power, and to place his special 
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technical and trade knowledge aod experience at thd 
architect's disposal There is nothing more agreeable to a 




Fio. 229. — Haiidiioaie wood-eaCBBed corner Inrttotj. 
good tradesman than to Snd an architect willing to consulfl 
with him, and to accept any suggestions from him likely t 
improvo the work in hand. 
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Lavatory tops are now made ia most artistic designs ; 
me of those which we have seen costing o^'er £100, aod 
being really good value for that amount. 

In America these fixtures are used in every mansion 
and in every dress ing-roora. Domestic labour-saving 
appliances are more thoroughly appreciated on the other 
side of the Atlantic than with us. 

Patented appliances are more numerous in America for 
the same reason, and invention receives its reward more 
certainly. 

A basin with a syphon waste arrangement can also he 
I used in some positions, arranged so that by closing a valve 
I in top of syphon it will eyphon out, while by opening the 




).— Tip-up Uralorj, with toarU^ i-j. u..a *"..u .umug. 
I Talve, air passes in, stops the syphon action, and leaves it 
I' acting as a simple overflow, trapped, of course, beneath, 
I and with waste-pipe delivering in open air. Hot and cold 
Kupply by means of flushing rim is the best system. 
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Tip-up basins have large interior surfaces, likely to get 
foul, and even when made to lift out for cleaning, this duty 




Fio. 23a.— Tip-np bwin Dlliiig. 

ia not attended to, or the basin gets broken in lifting it in 
and out. The trap below the basin, owing to the sudden 
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discharge of water, is liable to unseal itself by the momentutii 

of the water. 

Tip-up basina are also made with the inlet for hot and 

cold water through the journals right and left, on which 

the baains revolve. This arrangement is liable to go out of 
I order, difficult to adjust or to repair, and the basins cannot 
libe lifted out. 

Waste- preventing cisterns for water-clofleta we may 
consider here. 

Ingenuity has been exercised over these inventioDH 
ntil there ought to remain no more diSiculties to conquer. 

It b well that every closet should have its own separate 
"cistern, but these cisterns should hold and discharge three or 
four gallons at each flush. 

Waterworks authorities limiting the supply for closets to 
two gallons should be prosecuted, instead of being protected 
according to law. Such prevention of legitimate use of 
■water causes filth and disease in many places, and en- 
courages underhand practices, and eventually causes more 
waste than it prevents. 



I A well-directed 6u8h of three or four gallons of water is 

Prequisite to wash out a water-closet, soil-pipe, and drain, and 

to clear out the interceptor trap. This usage is not waste of 

water, but is the very use that water is valuable for. The 

meaning of "to waste" is to keep unproductive, while 

public health demands abundant supply. Plumbers will 

do good public service by always contending for a full 6usli 

I for water-closets each time of use, but to oppose all 

■ dribbling as undoubted waste. 

The simplest principle of waste-preventing cistern is 
lat in which the ball-valve is closed by the raising of the 
iver during the first half of the pull, while the outlet 
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valve emptying the cistern and flushing the closet is opened 
during the second half of the pull. There is no after 
flush provided to charge the basin, so that for valve 
and pan closets service boxes must be attached under the 
cisterns, and even then the pull must be let go before 
water ceases to run. Care must be taken to ensure that 
the ball-valve is so arranged and guarded that the con- 
tinued pull will not cut or strain the seating. All metal 
cisterns for closets should be galvanized or enamelled. A 
service box is made of 4-inch lead pipe, with 2-inch 
inlet, l^-inch outlet, and a ^-inch hole at bottom of 
an inner tube, placed so as to retain water during flush, 
and to allow it to flow slowly down after the pull is let go. 
A ^-inch air-pipe must be carried from the box up above 
the cistern. Each flush can utilize the full contents of 
cistern. 

Double -chambered waste-preventing cisterns are made 
with a horizontal false bottom, in which is tixed a email 
lifting valve, while in the real bottom of the cistern ia flxed 
the large flushing valve. A lever is connected to each valve 
at opposite sides of fulcrum, so that when at rest the small 
valve is open and water fills the lower compartment, whose 
large valve is shut, and when lever is pulled the small 
valve closes to prevent more water descending, and then 
the large valve opens and flushes the closet with the 
contents of the lower compartment. 

The ball-valve supplies the upper compartment in 
ordinary way, having no strain on it. The objection to 
this arrangement is tliat only half the contents of cistern is 
given at each flush ; that the lower compartment cannot be 
got at, to clean or to regulate the bottom valve. 

The latter objection is avoided by making the division 
vertical, each compartment having its valve exposed, and 
a connection is formed from the small valve into the flushing 
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compartment Still only a portion of tlie contents of the 
cistern is sent down. 



The after-flush waste-preventers, made with three com- 
psrtmenta and four distinct valves, are manifestly too 
complicated and difficult to keep in repair. 

The tumbler waste-preventers consist of an ordinary 
K eiatem and ball-cock, fitted with a tumbling inner cistern 

swung on bearings, which, on being actuated by the lever, 
cants up and discharges its contents suddenly into the outer 
cistern and down the service pipe. These are liable to 
afilash and difficult to cleanse. 

The syphon-action waate-preventers are numerous. Each 
one has a syphon in some form at the head of the service 
pipe. In some the syphon is started by the water level in 
cistern being suddenly raised by plunging a piece of terra 
cotta or stone to displace its volume of water, which rushes 
over the syphon and starts it. Another covers the upright 
V'Sioutb of syphon with a cap (Fig, 235), which the poll lifts, 
Ldnwing up a charge of water with it, which pours over the 




Fta- 231.— T ambler 
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Fio. 2S5. - Capped donbt»«]riibon trkter WBite-ptereDter. 



syphon and starts it. Another uses a piston plunger to force 
a wave of water over the syphon (Fig, 240). Another lifts 




Pio. 236.— Lifting pii 



WBler wnste-prevecter. 



the water over the syphon by lifting a metal plate, thus 
mechanically starting the syphon, and avoiding the use of 
valves (Fig. 236). Another syphon arrangement depends 
on the lifting of the ordinaiy water-closet flush-valve, which 




IFio, 237.— VnWe and syphon water wasle- preventer. 
its the water direct to the fluahing pipe while holding 
the ball- valve closed, and when the lever is let go the syphon 
starts, and continues the flush until the cistern is empty 
(Fig. 237). 




Fio, 238.— Capped aiugle-Bj-pIjon ciateru waltr waste-prevonter. 
This cistern is made in galvanized cast iron, holding two 
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or three gallons, and is fitted with a conical standpip 
copper dome. The pull, which can be actuated from ', 
side, starts the ayphonic action without the use of a v. 




FiQ. 239.— Capped single-iyplion cuttm water waste-preveuter. 
This ciatem is made in galvanized cast iron, with copper 
dome, wliich, when forced down, drives the water over the 
standpipe and starts ayphonic action, without the use of 
any valve. 




Fio, S40. — TalrelesB plungor- syphon ciBtem water naate-preienter. 
This cistern is made in galvanized cast iron. When the ' 



w 
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gwdle is pulled, a loose piston forces a jet of water from 
t cylinder into the syphon, which discharges the contents 
bidly, whether the handle is held down or let go, and acts 
thoatany valve. 

■ The objection to a syphon arrangement is the noise 
l.used by the insuckof air at conclusion of the flush. They 
■Jiiould not be used where the noise would draw attention 
to the neighbourhood of the closet. Patented arrange- 
nents are in the market by which this noise is almost 
completely checked by a ball-valve, and the noise can also 
be minimized by carrying the mouth of the syphon into a 
closed box inside the cistern, with an air-pipe and small 

Pnpply-pipe to allow it to fill up while the cistern is at rest 
There are many varieties of waste-preventing valves 
which can be fixed under water in ordinary cisterns on the 
top of the service pipes. The telescope waste-preventer is 

one of the best form of these ; but where waste preventers 

^^Uiust be used, it will be found better to use the waste- 
^^breventing cisterns, or the ordinary forms of regulators 
^Kader the closet seats as nest described, which can be 
^HftBier got at for repairs. 

^M This brass air-regulator (Pigs. 241, 243) of the amount 
^Kf water supplied to water-closets, washhand-basins, and 
^^Lrinals consists of a cylindrical vessel closed at bottom, inside 
which another cylinder, closed at top, moves up and down 
freely ; a cupped leather is attached to the lower end (as 
shown in section), which dips into a lubricant in the bottom 
of outer cylinder each time the inner cylinder descends, and 
thusrenders the movement of the cylinder easy and air-tight. 
The inner cylinder is fitted with an air-escape hole at top, 
led by a screw regulator which controls the time of descent 
inner cylinder, and therefore, by attaching the upper 
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portion of inner cylinder to the lever of the water-close^ 
which turns the water-supply cock or valve, and fixing th^ 




.n4 ekr»lioa of br«e* ai 



■A^er in a convenient position, it 
ritrob the supply of water, and 
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► The water waste-preventer illustrated below can be used 
tfaout any alteration to existing fittings by connecting it 

I the apparatus under the seat. It consists of a copper 
cylinder, as shown, with float and cam-action lever attached, 
acting against the valve in brass box on top of cylinder, and 




Fiaa. 243 and 244.~Seotbn and elsTation or cjliuder nator waste-preTenter. 

is connected to supply valve of closet at inlet, A. When the 
valve ia opened, the water passes into the waste- preventer 
at inlet, a, to basin of closet through elbow, B, and at the 
same time into the cylinder at D, gradually raising the 
float and closing the valve, after suflicient water has passed 
to flush the closet, A small pipe is to be connected to the 
union at c, to act as a weeping pipe to charge trap of safe 
each time the closet is used, or it can be carried into the 
waste-pipe. 

A good flush of water is obtained, however carelessly 
the handle is pulled up or suddenly let down, and with so 
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little noise as to be unheard outside the cloaet. They c&n 
be attached to exiating closets without alterations to present 
fittings. 

Flushing tanks of some form should he placed at the 
head of every important line of house drain. 

Tanks with a water-tight valve, not less than four 
inches diameter at bottom, opened by pulling a lever, and 
filled by a tap and started dally, are as effectual as any bo 
long as they are attended to. 




Fio. 245.— Icon sjpbf 



Automatic tanks are more useful, as the rain waters may 
be collected in them, and when they overflow the drain will 
be flushed clear. These may be constructed in any size or 
form, with syphons arranged having a widened overflow 
and a widened discliarge, the latter sealed in a water-trap 
below, so that the air may be compressed in the syphon 
before the water falls over the lip and starts it. Automatic 
syphon flushing tanks have been in use many years. 
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By another arrangement the same result is attained. A 

water-tight valve in the tank ia balanced at opposite end of 
a lever by a small tank. The overflow of the large tank 




I 



FiH. 247.— Automatic flushing tank. 

fills the small tank and overbalances the lever, r 
large valve and fliislung the drain. A syphon pipe from 
the small cistern into the large is started by the rush of 
water, and empties the small cistern back into the large 
one, when the valve closes, and the tank collects the water 
once more. 

Public lavatories and conveniences — what shall we say 
of these, which are generally a disgrace to the country and 
a matter of surprise and disgust ? If the chairman and 
directors of the great railway companies could be compelled 
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to inspect at least once a month all the appliances pro> 
vided for the use of the travelling public of Great Britain, 
a very prompt and complete reform would be the result. 

The state of the urinals is frequently quite intolerable, 
and the pungent smell of chloride of lime may be noticed 
everywhere, that cure being often worse than the disease. 

These public urinals work well when made with long 
troughs with some inches of water always standing in 
them, and with stand-pipe overflow, occasionally lifted for 
full flush, but kept overflowing by a slight constant dribble, 
or by an occasional flush from a small self-acting flushing 
tank. Gratings and troughs in the floor are most diflicult 
to keep clean. Plain, impervious tiling should be continued 
up to the wall under urinal, and kept clean by the 
attendant washing the tiles daily. 

Disinfectants for water-closets, soil-pipes, waste-pipes, 
and drains should never be required. Where air with its 
purifying action has free course, as it should have through 
all such concerns, disinfectants will generally be worse than 
useless, and should not be employed except under medical 
advice in some cases of infectious illness. 

Chloralum may be used with advantage as a deodorizer 
in cases of illness, for deodorizing and disinfecting excretions. 

Hydrochloric acid, in twenty times its bulk of water, 
may be used as a disinfectant in vessels where typhoid 
fever exorotion is discharged. 

CarMic acid is the best rough-and-ready disinfectant 
for drains, cessjx)ols, etc 

Thoocaiuf is a new disinfectant, which, on the authority 
*\f Dr. J. Kmoi-^on Reynolds, Professor of Chemistry in the 
ruivoi^ity v4* Dublin, possesses properties superior to all 



/ 
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other disinfectants. The basis is a liquid which results 
when sulphur dioxide gas is brought in contact with 
camphor. It is effectual in disinfecting rooms, drains, 
excreta dejection, clothing, bedding, etc. 

The advantages of fresh air flowing freely through every 
drain and pipe, and abundant ventilation in all closets and 
passages, will be sufficient to secure health and vitality in 
the household. 

Let us remember that the question of sanitary internal 
appliances is of very great importance. Many of the odours 
attributed to the sewers proceed from dangerous and de-^ 
fective fittings. Sanitary appliances should be such as to 
fulfil as perfectly as possible the two objects of sanitary 
plumbing — 

1. To remove all foul matter rapidly and completely 
from the house ; 

2. To prevent the entrance of foul air from the drains 
into the house, so as to secure purity of air, purity of food, 
purity of water, purity of person, and purity of the habita- 
tion and of all its surroundings. 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

WATER SUPPLY. 

WAtER, named by chemists peroxide of hydrogen (its 
symbol, H* ; its equivalent number, 9), is known to plambers 
practically in three distinct physical conditions: as solid, 
in ice, when it suddenly expands with resistless force before 
it reaches 32** F., or zero C, and bursts the pipes and 
cisterns containing it; as liquid, in water, whether clear, 
transparent, colourless, and pure, for drinking and domestic 
uses, or acting as the carrier of the sewage from dwellings ; 
as gaseous, in steam, when it passes 212^ F., or 100^ C, 
expanding enormously in bulk, and, when guided and 
restrained, doing a vast amount of work for the benefit of 
mankind. 

Water consists of two volumes of hydrogen and one 
volume of oxygen gas, or, by weight, ll'll per cent, of 
hydrogen and 88*88 per cent, of oxygen, oxygen gas being 
sixteen times heavier than hydrogen. In water these two 
gases are chemically combined. They lose their properties 
as gases and become a new substance. 

Water has such great power of dissolving substances 
and absorbing them, that it is never met with in nature 
absolutely pure. 

It is difficult to render water by any means absolutely 
pure. Even if water pure enough for domestic use is 
obtained, it is not easy to preserve it in a pure state, owing 
to its tendency to absorb all impurities in contact with it. 
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The source of all water supply may fairly be traced 
back to the ocean and the clouds. A rough average of 
thirty inches deep of rain falls annually in England. 

QuAxnTT or Baik-watkb flowing fbom Boon ob Bubtaobi vob eyxbt 

Thousand SuPEBnoiAL Fbet. 

Bainfall per hoar 1 inch. | inch. ) ineh. | iBoh. 

GalloDB per minote .... 9 4| 2| 1| 

BainfiBLll per twenty-four hours . . 1 inch. ) inch. \ inch. | inch. 
Gallons per hour 22 11 5| 8 

The greatest extraordinary rainfall within a certain 
limited number of minutes has been found, after careful 
observation, as follows : — 



Time of FaIL 


PoMible Amount, 


Rate per Hour. 




Inches. 


Incliee. 


1 minute 


•2 


12 


5 minutes 


•75 


9 


\ hour . . 


1 


4 


i ^ .. 


1-8 


86 


1 - 


8-25 


8 25 


2 hours 


3-6 


1-8 


8 „ 

1 i^ ?^ 


4 


1-88 
• A _<• .^ 



We see by this table that sudden rain-storms of short 
duration may discharge enormous volumes of water in a 
few minutes, complicating the question of storage, and 
rendering the collection of the entire rainfall very difficult 
in country mansions. 

The consumption of water goes on continuously, rather 
increasing in dry weather, when supply falls short. A 
month or two may occur when no rain falls, and then a 
storm of a few hours or minutes may fill all tanks to over- 
flow and waste. 

In making arrangements for the water supply of country 
houses, dependent solely on the direct rainfall, plumbers 
must ascertain the actual rainfall of the district for a series 
of years, because the average of 30 inches lies between the 
distant extremes of 65 inches .in Cumberland and 25 
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inches in London, in some districts as low as 15 inches in 
dry years. 

The actual rainfall may be ascertained in any district 
by means of rain-gauges. These are made in various forms, 
the simplest being a metal cylinder with a glass tube rising 
outside from the bottom, divided into inches. The cylinder 
is covered by a funnel, to prevent evaporation. The depth 
of the rainfall is read off direct from the water level shown 
in the glass tuba 

An objection to this form arises, namely, that the glass 
tube may burst in frosty weather. A float, with a 
graduated scale attached, rising with the water level, is 
sometimes used in preference. 

The gauge adopted by Mr. Symons, the well-known 
meteorologist, consists of a cylinder, which receives the rain, 
and a small glass vessel with a graduated scale, in which 
the amount of rain collected is accurately indicated. 

Costly self-registering rain-gauges are also constructed, 
and are used in all well-appointed observatories. 

The plumber should be acquainted with the forms of these 
instruments, in the event of his practice extending to the 
colonies or foreign lands ; but in practice in England they 
will not be required, as he will find accurate tables of rain- 
fall published by Mr. Symons. 

The results of extended observations in any part of the 
United Kingdom may be obtained at a very small cost, 
thanks to the efforts of that persevering meteorologist. 

One inch of rainfall yields 22,622 gallons per acre; 
32 inches, therefore, yields 723,904 gallons per acre. Some- 
thing near one-half of this quantity is lost by evaporation; 
the other half sinks into the soil, and becomes available for 
the supply of wells, streams, and reservoirs. 

Rainfall upon slated roofs may be rapidly stored, so that 
loss from evaporation shall be at the minimum. 
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The plumber will have to consider rainfall mainly in 
connection with house supply ; he will ascertain the amount 
of roof surface available for coUectiug the rain, any hard 
clean surfaces of yards and areas may also be utilized to fill 
underground tanks for such purposes as the washing of 
carriages, laundry work, etc. ; but this water would not be 
safe to use for drinking or cooking, nor should any risks he 
allowed of such water getting at any time mixed with the 
general water supply of the dwelling. 

In supplying a house exclusively with rain-water, every 
available gallon should be safely stored, but this arrange- 
ment involves very large storage tanks. 

Assuming the fall to be thirty-six inches, uid supposing 
the fall to occur regularly of three inches per month, then 
a moderate-sized reservoir would suffice. Practically, this 
regular fall never takes place ; the fall will be found to be 
irregular, one month yielding no water, another month 
yielding six inches, and perhaps so much as three or four 
inches failing in two or three days. In order, therefore, to 
secure all this rainfall, the storage space must be large 
enough to retain all the storm water, for if any be lost 
through overflow, it cannot be recovered, 

Assuming the area of the roofs of an ordinary country 
house with its out-offices to be two thousand square feet, 
available for the collection of the rainfall, measuring the 
flat plan of the house from out to out of the eavea (not the 
more extended area oflered by the slope of the roofs), we 
may roughly find the number of gallons by multiplying 
the area in square feet by half of the rainfall in inches. The 
product gives in this instauce 2000 x 18 = 3G,000 gallons 
a year, supposing that every gallon is secured, and not 
making any allowance for loss, evaporation, storm overflow 
of storage tanks, etc. It will not be safe to calculate on 
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storing more than half this amount for use » say 18^000 
gallons. For this purpose the storage tank should measure 
18 feet X 8 feet X 5 feet deep = 4500 gallons, or for one- 
fourth of the total annual amount calculated. If such 
extensive storage can be provided there is no doubt that 
the rain-water caught by the roo& and yard surfaces of an 
ordinary country house may be collected in sufficient 
quantity for an efficient and economically restricted supply 
for all domestic purposes throughout the year, while it ¥dll 
be also desirable to supplement the supply from other 
sources in the event of an unusually dry year. 

Devices for separating impure from pure roof waters are 
ingenious, but liable to go out of order from frost and 
neglect ; they send a quantity of the water away to waste, 
they have been much admired as ingenious contrivances, 
but they require too much attention to be of practical value. 
Plumbers should examine these and all such novel con- 
trivances, and test them at work, considering carefully the 
purposes they are intended to fulfil, and also the difficulties 
and special obstacles, such as frost, floods, dirt, corrosion, 
wear and tear, exposure to sun, rain, heat, or cold ; endea- 
vouring to picture to his mind these points, and how far 
the apparatus or appliance in question is likely to meet 
them, not alone when first fixed, but in five or ten years 
after. 

Rain-water approaches nearest to purity after a con- 
tinuance of wet weather, yet it always contains atmospheric 
air, and such gases as may be present in the air. After a 
spell of dry weather the first rain-water from roof surfaces 
contains traces of nitrates, nitrites, ammonic salts, often of 
common salt and other impurities; but the chief dangers 
of rain-water impurity arise from the defective arrange- 
ments for storage adopted, where the overflows of tanks 
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coinmuaicate with foul drains and cesspools, where organic 
impurities are not rigidly excluded, and where means for 
periodic cleansing of the storage tanks are not provided. 

Spring waters always contain saline matters dissolved, 
the nature of the salts depending on the strata of the ground 
in which the spring appears. 

In these waters calcic carbonates and sulphates are the 
usual impurities, also magnesic carbonates and sulphates, 
and common salt. 

New red sandstone waters contain sulphate, and so does 
the water of shallow wells, mixed with other impurities. 

In London gravel nitrates and ammonic salts from 
sewage contamination are often found in shallow-well 
water. The contamination of shallow wells varies so much 
at different times, that an analysis taken at any one time 
does not afford a reliable test of the average quality. With 
deep wells the contrary result obtains, and analytic testa 
are fairly reliable. Such waters are generally good and 
pure. 

Most spring waters contain carbonic acid, which dis- 
solves much calcic carbonate. There is no actual proof of 
injury to health caused by this lime impurity in waters. 

Eiver waters in this thickly populated country are 
unfit for drinking, or even for cooking purposes, being 
invariably more or less polluted with sewage. The smallest 
amount of sewage renders such waters unsafe, and at certain 
times extremely dangerous. One typhoid-fever patient on 
the banks of a river might so foul the stream that the 
disease would be communicated to thousands of healthy 
persons. 



k 



Waters are known as hard or soft, according to their 
ion on BOap. Calcium and magnesian compounds la 
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hard wator cause it to curdle soap, while soft water, on the 
contrary, dissolves soap freely. It has been stated authori- 
tatively that the substitution of the Loch Katrine water, of 
one and a half degree hardness, for the water of eight 
degrees hardness formerly supplied to Glasgow, caused a 
saving to the inhabitants of that city of 2e. per head, or 
about £36,000 per annum in the item of the washing soap 
alone. 

The hardness of water is measured in degroea. One 
degree of hardness signifies that one gallon of the water 
contains one grain of carbonate of lime or chalk ; if the 
hardness be due to other salts, it is reckoned as being equal 
to a proportionate amount of chalk. Thus, water of six 
degrees of hardness means that it would waste as much soap 
as six grains of chalk dissolved in the water would waste. 
Every grain of chalk, or, in other words, every decree of 
hardness, destroys or curdles eight grains of soap before a 
lather can be produced ; these eight grains are therefore 
wasted, and this provides a measure whereby we may 
estimate and define the extent of hardness in any water. 
Some kinds of hard water are capable of being rendered 
soft by boiling. These are termed waters of temporary or 
removable hardness ; while other kinds, Incapable of altera- 
tion by boiling, are termed permanently hard waters. 

Permanent hardness is produced by calcic and magnesic 
sulphates, etc., which cannot be eliminated by boiling. 
Temporary hardness is produced by calcic and magnesic 
carboTiates, which salt* are freely soluble in waters contain- 
ing carbonic acid. When the process of hard boiling for 
some time expels this carbonic acid, the water can no longer 
contain the calcic and magnesic carbonates in solution. 
They are therefore then precipitated as a powder, and 
they form a strongly adhesive fur or incrustation on the 
boiler, which often causes trouble to the plumber. If 
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calcic sulphate be in the water, a portion of it is also 
deposited. 

The carbonic acid in the water, which hoMn these salts 
in solution, can also be removed by the addition of a certain 
small proportion of lime water, which absorbs the carbonic 
acid, so that both the lime dissolved in the water and that 
in the added lime water are precipitated together as calcic 
carbonate. This softening process, known as Dr. Clarke's, 
is of great value, and is successfully applied on large and 
small scales to waters containing much calcic carbonate or 
carbonate of lime in solution; but it is only applicable to 
waters of temporary hardness. 

This deposit of lime in boilers is a very serious matter. 

IAs it increases in thickness, the iron plates of the boiler 
become separated from water contact, causing the water to 
leat more slowly, till at last a stronger lire than usual 
nuat be applied. The iron plates become red hot, expand- 
ing so as to crack the hiyer of rigid lime incrustation ; a 
split occurs in the lime, and water rushes in on the red-hot 
plate, suddenly cooling the outer edges of the red-hot area, 

Ivhich edges, in contracting, force outward the softened 
better central portion of the area, and forming the blister 
Tf e ao frequently see on boilers where a leakage has occurred. 
Probably there is also a sudden force or pressure generatwl 
At the moment of contact of water with the red-hot plate, 
vhich cracks the iron plate across the blister outward. 
Water must be boiled for a considerable time, and the 
ebullition must be very strong, in order to expel the carbonic 
acid gas in sufficient quantity to reduce the hardness 
naturally by causing a large deposit of lime. 
Plumbers may thorefore learn the useful lesson that, 
when compelled to supply very hard water to kitchen and 
bath boilers, they should so plan their system, either by 
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reducing the power of the fire on the boiler or by using 
extra large hot-water circulating cisterns, that the water 
should never reach boiling point. By this means the 
deposit of lime may be materially reduced. It is only 
when boilers boil and bubble that the hard incrustation 
deposits rapidly ; such waters are almost useless, therefore, 
in steam boilers. Special care must also be taken in these 
cases to provide ready and ample means for cleaning the 
interior of boilers and pipes. A defined period for cleansing 
them should be fixed on, according to the hardness of the 
water. Every boiler should be opened and cleaned at 
least once every year; some need this operation eveiy 
quarter, if incrustation forms rapidly. 

The report of the River Pollution Commissioners classifies 
several waters in this order as regards their hardness: — 
1. Rain-water (softest). 2. Upland surface water. 3. Sur- 
face water from cultivated land 4. Polluted river water. 
6. Spring water. 6. Deep-well water. 7. Shallow-well 
water (hardest). 

They consider waters soft which are under six degrees 
of hardness. They classify several waters in this order as 
regards quality: — 1. Spring waters. 2. Deep- well waters. 
3. Upland surface waters = wholesome. 4. Stored rain 
waters. 5. Surface waters from cultivated land = suspicious. 
6. Polluted river waters. 7. Shallow-well waters = dan- 
gerous. They consider spring and deep-well waters the 
best and of inestimable value, and worthy of great efibrts 
to secure and preserve for use. 

Plumbers should treasure in their minds these results of 
scientific inquiry and laborious research, and be in a position 
to give reliable advice when their advice is asked for. 

Testing water for impurities does not come within the 
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plumber's sphere, nor is it to be desired that so importaDt a 
question as the quality of a water for household purposes 
bhould be settled by any but a skilled analytical chemist. 

Simple tests, which can be used io a preliminary fashion 
to detect suspicious appearances in water, may sometimes 
prove serviceable, such as simple tests for lead, zinc, iron, 
copper, and even sewage impurities. 

The simple preliminary testa which may be taken to 
cause or establish suspicions of certain impurities in waters 
should not be considered as finally determining water 
quality for domestic purposes. 

For sewage impurities in water — 

Take permanganate of potash or Condy's fluid, which 
communicates a bright violet-rose colour to the water when 
added. Take a glass of the water, and add four drops of 
permanganate, allowing it to stand two hours. 

The rose colour will change to dull yellow, if decom' 
posed organic matter be present in dangerous amount. 

The rose colour will in time disappear completely if 
there be a very large quantity of dangerous matter present. 

The rose colour will turn paler, but retain a decided red 
tinge, when some, but not an immediately dangerous, amount 
of organic impurity is present, 

If the changes indicating impurity occur sooner than in 
■two hours, the quicker and more decided the discoloration 
"the greater the quantity of decomposing organic matter 
present. 

For lead impurity (acetate of lead) — 

Take sulphide of ammonium, and add six drops to a 
small glass of water. 

The water will turn black if lead be largely present, 
but it will also turn black if other metals, such as iron, 
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mercury, silver, etc., be present; so to localize lead a second 
test is desirable. 

Take chromate of potassium^ and add four drops to a 
small glass of the water. 

The colour will turn yellow if lead be present ; it will 
also turn yellow if barium be present. This ingredient is 
both rare and harmless ; it is not likely to be met with. 

Both tests indicating lead as above, it may fairly be 
taken as probable that the water is contaminated by 
lead. 

Take sulphuric acid, and add six drops to a small glass 
of water ; it will give a white precipitate if lead be present, 
soluble in caustic potash. 

Lead steeped for some hours in water, even in distilled 
or pure water, which naturally attacks lead, will not give 
a sufficient quantity of lead in solution to show any effect 
from chemical reagents to a class in the lecture-room, unless 
you evaporate the water to about one-twentieth of its bulk. 
But it should not be forgotten that the effects of lead 
poisoning are cumulative; they remain in the system and 
accumulate there. 

Sir Charles A. Cameron on one occasion desired a 
delicate test to detect lead in the water contained in a lead 
cistern. All ordinary tests failed, so he placed some small 
fishes in the water and watched their movements. After 
some time their bodies became cramped into a curve, so 
that they could no longer swim in straight lines, and, when 
darting at their food, they invariably missed the mark, 
owing to this effect of the lead poisoning ; the fishes passed 
such quantities of the water through their gills that the 
cumulative effect of the poison was made apparent. 

The presence of chlorine (chloride of sodium, or salt) in 
well waters, found at inland places where natural deposits 
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of salt do not exist, is almost certain proof of sewage 
contamination. 

Waters of this class can be detected by nitrate of silver, 
which throws down a white deposit 

Add a little ammonia, and the white deposit vanishes, 
for it is soluble in ammonia. 

Of course the presence of salt or chlorine in well waters 
near the sea cannot be taken to prove sewage contamina- 
tion. 

For zinc impurity (sulphate of zinc) — 

Take ferrocyanide of potassium, and add six drops to a 
small glass of the water. 

The colour will turn green if zinc be present. 

And, again — 

Take sulphide of ammonium, and add six drops to 
another small glass of the water. 

The colour will turn white by a white precipitate 
falling. 

For copper impurity (copper chloride, blue vitriol) — 

Take common ammonia, and add eight drops to a small 
glass of the water. 

The colour will turn light and dark blue if copper be 
present ; or bright steel dipped in copper-tainted water will 
turn copper coloured. 

Take ferrocyanide of potassium, and add eight drops to 
small glass of the water. 

The water will turn chocolate colour if copper be 
present 

For iron impurity (chloride of iron) — 
Take ferrocyanide of potassium, and add twelve drops 
to a small glass of the water. 
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The colour of dark prussian blae will appear if iron is 
present 

Let me again repeat that the definitive, decisive testing 
of potable waters is and should remain beyond the scope 
of plumber's work. 

The physical characteristics of good water may form 
some guide to a decision on its quality. It should be clear, 
without sediment or suspended particles; colourless, or 
slightly bluish if deep, yellow or brown water being 
suspicious, unless coloured by peat or iron; bright and 
sparkling, full of air and carbonic acid ; pleasant to taste, 
not brackish, free from odour, and dissolving soap easily. 

These qualities should appear in wholesome waters, and 
render the chances of its really being so very favourable 

This will be the proper place in which to refer to the 
action of water on the metals used in pipes and tanks, lead 
and zinc. 

Very small quantities of lead are sufficient, if repeatedly 
taken, to produce symptoms of poisoning. One-tenth of a 
grain per gallon is enough to affect most persons injuriously. 

The purest waters and those most aerated, unless con- 
taining a large amount of carbonic acid gas, have the greatest 
effect on lead. 

The Dublin Vartry water and Glasgow Katrine waters 
are very pure and attack lead. 

Again, water containing animal organic impurities, or 
containing nitrites or nitrates or chlorides, will attack lead. 

But waters containing carbonates, chalk and lime 
waters, and, in a less degree, sulphates and phosphates, 
form a film on the metal which prevents further con'osion. 

Sir Charles Cameron, the distinguished Chief Medical 
Officer of Health for Dublin, found that lead pipes and 
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sheets, if alloyed with three per cent, of tin, were rendered 
proof against all lead action of the Dublin soft waters, and 
this alloyed lead pipe has been adopted and used for many 
years with safety. 

Lead is specially liable to corrosion when attacked by 
water and air alternately, and this fact applies to all metals 
which are corroded by water. Cisterns oftener give way 
when re])eatedly filled and emptied from an aerating supply 
under pressure. The water should therefore always be 
maintained at one level in lead-lined cisterns. In casea also 
where waters are of a character likely to corrode lead, 
Dr, Christison recommended that the cistern be filled Srat 
with a weak solution of phosphate of soda, by which an 
insoluble protective film is formed on the lead. 

Many kinds of spring and deep-well waters may be 
quite safely stored in lead cisterns and distributed in lead 
pipes. The chemical analyst should be employed to test 
the character of waters in the country before using lead 
extensively in contact with it. 

Plumbers should gather the practical lesson from these 
statements that lead-lined covers should never be used for 
cisterns, especially for hot-water cisterns. The watery 
vapour or steam condenses on the lead, and with the 
combined action of the air rapidly corrodes the lead, and 
the water, dropping back into the cistern, carries with it 
measurable quantities of lead. Hot water acts strongly on 
lead, especially if distilled through lead pipes. It is 
dangerous, therefore, to use hot water for cooking purposes 
which has been circulating through leaden pipes and into 
leaden cisterns. 

Composition lead pipes, used for gas and composed of 
J lead and antimonial lead, should never be employed 
i carry drinkiog water, hot or cold ; it is a very dangerous 
hCtice. 
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Tin -lined lead pipes were recommended by many 
authorities, but have practical objections of their own. being 
difficult to bend and to joint satUractority. 

The action of water upon lead is so frequently prevented 
or neutralized by the salts in solution in most waters, that 
the startling statements we see made must be somewhat 
exaggerated. Care, however, should always be exercised to 
prevent all evil consequences. 

Zinc dissolves in water at ordinary temperatures, 
especially in distilled waters, rain-waters, and waters con- 
taining carbonic acid. Hard waters, in which are salts of 
lime, exert but a slight action on zinc, which amounts to 
the simple deposit on the zinc of an insoluble lilm of hydro- 
carbonate of zinc, which stops further corrosion. 

Authorities differ as to the extent of the injury caused 
to the system by zinc poisoning, But, on the report of a 
French Government commission appointed to inquire into 
the subject, the use of zinc-coated iron water tanks 
was prohibited in the French navy, and this decision is 
supported by many experiments on water passed throuf;h 
galvanized-iron piping by Dr. Frankland, Professor Heaton, 
and many others, with results showing very marked 
presence of zinc in the water. 

In galvanized-iron cisterns and pipes the iron is costed 
with zinc, and to some extent alloyed with it — the two 
metals form a galvanic couple— so that, under the action of 
any exciting liquid, the zinc is attacked while the iron ia 
protected. 

We have all seen also how the zinc will scale off 
cisterns, and how often the oxidation or rust of the iron 
comes through. So much so, that galvanizing iron laundry 
boilers is of little use in preventing rust to clothes boiled in 
them, and hot cylinders and tanks are frequently found 
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id with rast inside, as if they had not been galvanized 
. The rust is sometimes transported to the cisterns 
the iron boilers, but frequently it breaks out in the 
ims. 

Zinc as & poison is very dangerous, therefore the use of 
it in vessels for water or food is open to grave question, and, 
as in the case of lead, precautions should be taken to 
ascertain the quality of water you bring in contact with 
zinc or zinc-coated iron. 

Water for drinking ought not to be allowed to stand long 
in zinc or galvanized vessels. Sometimes the zinc is taken 
up by the water to such an extent that a disagreeable 
itallic taste is imparted to it. 

The following statement, made by F. P. Tenable, Ph.D., 
the Journal of the American Chemical Society, is worthy 
of reproduction here : — 

" The increase in the use of galvanized iron, especially in 
the form of water tanks and pipes, has led to a reopening 
the question as to the possible injurious effects from the 
of such water. It is a matter of importance, then, to 
how far our knowledge extends on this subject, and I 
will collect here all of the known facts, so far as I have 
been able to get at them. The so-called galvanized iron is, 
of course, nothing more than iron dipped in a bath of zinc, 
and 80 superficially coated with it, and, to a certain extent, 
alloyed with it. The character of the protection afforded 
the iron is galvanic {hence the name), the two metals form- 
ing a galvanic couple, so that under the action of any 
fixciting liquid, the zinc, and not the iron, is attacked. 

"That zinc dissolves in potable water has long been 
lown by the experiments of Boutigny, Schaucfffele, and 
inn4. Distilled water and rain-water dissolve it more 
than hard water. Especially is water containing 
; acid capable of this solvent action. So much may 
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be taken up that the water becomes opalescent, and acquires 
a distinctly metallic taste. It seems that, by the action of 
water, hydrate and carbonate of zinc are gradually formed, 
and that this action is more rapid in the presence of certain 
saline matters, hut is weakened by the presence of calcium 
salts. 

" As to the injurious eflfect of such waters, authorities 
differ. Fonssagrives has investigated the question, consult- 
ing the statistics of the French navy and the recorded ex- 
periments of others, adding, however, none of his own. The 
French Government had, before this, appointed a committee 
to make a special report on the subject, and the investiga- 
tions of Rous, in 1865 and 1866, furnish evidence enough of 
possible injury to health from water stored in galvanized- 
iron tanks to lead to an order from the Minister of Marine 
prohibiting the use of such tanks on board ships of war. 
Botitigny attributed grave effects to the use of these Zinc- 
containing waters, looking upon it as probably resulting in 
epilepsy. Fonssagrives, however, maintains that the zinc is 
not cumulative, and produces no bad effects unless taken in 
large doaea. Doubt is thrown on this position, however, 
by the fact that his assertions as to the limited solubility 
of zinc in ordinary drinking water are not sustained by 
e.^periments. Without doubt such waters have been used 
for considerable length of time, and no injurious eBTects 
have been noticed. This may have been due, however, to 
the hardness of the water, and hence the small amount of 
zinc dissolved, Pappenheim states, in contradiction to the 
assertion of Fonssagrives, that zinc vessels are dangerous, 
and must he carefully avoided. Dr. Osborne, of Bitteme, 
has frequently observed injurious effects from the use of 
waters impregnated with zinc, Dr. Stevenson has noticed 
the solvent action of water on galvanized iron, and states 
that probably its continued use would cause injury to health. 
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I recommenJa as a convenient test for the presence of 
bic in potable waters, the addition of potassium ferro- 
cyanide to the filtered and acidulated water. Zinc gives a 
faint white cloud or a heavier precipitate when more is 
present Dr. Frankland mentions a case of zine poisoning 
where well water, contaminfi; much dissolved oxygen and 
but little carbonic acid, was used after passing tlirough 
galvanized-iron pipes. Professor Heaton has recorded the 
analysis of spring water in Wales, and a second analysis of 
the same water, after passing through half a mile of 
galvanized- iron pipe, showing that the water had taken up 
6il grains of zine carbonate per gallon. A similar instance 
of zinc-impregnated water has come under my own observa- 
tion, and I append the analytical results. The water from a 
spring two hundred yards distant wa-s brought by galvanized- 
iron pipes to a dwelling-house and there stored in a zinc- 
lined tank, which was painted with white lead. The water 
became somewhat turbid and metallic-tasting, and its use 
for drinking purposes was discontinued. Analyses were 
made after the pipes had been in use about a year. A 
somewhat full analysis of the spring water was made under 
my direction by Mr. J. C. Roberts. The analyses of water 
from the tank, and directly from the pipe, I carried out only 
far as zinc, iron, and tests for lead were concerned. The re- 
pltB are calculated in grains per gallon of 231 cubic inches. 
" Constituents of the water : 



Mugneaia ■ . 

AlkBliGB 

Chlorioe . . 
Bnlpharic acid 

OnrboD dioiide (oalcuUitud) 
Totol residue on evaporation 



" The tank contained 4 48 grains of zine carbonate per 
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gallon, with a trace of iron, and no lead. Water from the 
pipe gave 4*29 grains of zinc carbonate per gallon and a 
trace of iron. 

" It is evident, then, when the dangerous nature of zinc 
as a poison is taken into consideration, that the use of zinc- 
coated vessels in connection with water, or any food-liquid, 
should be avoided." 

But notwithstanding all this condemnation, galvanized- 
iron pipes and cisterns are and will continue to be generally 
used. 

Copper is a metal strongly attacked by water, and 
copper exerts a poisonous action on the human system. 
Chlorides, as common salt, and ammonia compounds in 
water increase its action on copper, but sewage and urine 
are specially powerful in corroding copper pipes, etc., in 
contact with it Copper is therefore a highly unsuitable 
material for soil-pipes and waste-pipes. Pure water has 
also a distinct action on copper, even if in contact with it 
for an hour or two. Copper should therefore jJways be 
well tinned when used in cisterns or pipes ; indeed, well- 
tinned copper is the best and safest material for hot- water 
pipes and for soft- water tanks and pipes. 

Tin is not injuriously attacked by water, and, but for 
its great expense, perhaps pure tin would be the best of all 
metals in cisterns and pipes for storage and distribution of 
pure water. 

The quantity of water required for every person is set 
down at various amounts by different authorities. A 
Hat sponge-bath would catch more rain-water in twelve 
months than an ordinary man could drink in that time, 
so that a famine of water need never be feared in these 
countries. 

Plumbers, in providing supplies for households, whether 
from rainfall or otherwise, should aim at twenty gallons 
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per head per day, and as much : 
obtained. 

Money is well spent when it can be spared in securing 
a supply of water to a house or to a city — not merely 
abundant, but superabundant. 

The sources of supply are — 1. Public water supply, 
which is generallj' the best of all. 2. Rainfall on roofs, 
intercepted and collected by simple gravitation in high- 
level tanks, can be distributed by gravitation also, thus 
saving all pumping labour. Water carefully collected and 
stored from such a source ought to be fairly good. 3, Rain- 
fall on yard surfaces and on low or distant roofs, collected 
and conveyed by underground pipes to underground tanks, 
whence it may be pumped to the high-level cisterns, or, 
better still, be reserved for supply to laundry, garden, etc., 
on lower levels, and not used for drinking or cooking. 




Fio. 246. — Filtering urangement at hetid of natei aapptir for 



4. Pure streams, free from sewage contamination or cattle 
fouling, especially if running at a level and above the 
house, may by gravitation yield a constant safe supply, 
through proper filtering arrangements, for all household 
purposes save drinking. 6. Springs. 6. Deep wells ; and 
7. Shallow wells. 

The beat and simplest filtering arrangement for large 
Bupply consists of two tanks, one over the other, with a 
ball tap in each, so arranged that, when empty, water flows 
into upper tank, which has a perforated bottom and is half 
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TW water filters throogl) this 
!!■> die k^v uak. aad if tbe vpiMr tank fills ap by the 
vaar »i* tSsenmg ihrowgh nfidly oMagfa, the ball tap in 
is ciaet a»l dmfa tke fimWi mpply notil water filters 
Aiwm : sbm tbe ball drops sad opens the t^ for a freeh 
Ah^c ^kZ at lasK tbe lewa- tutk beoomea full, when the 
haS B^ m is daaes off tfe iffify of water altogether, and 




Fts. 349.— AmbUh^ ciMRal filtfT. 
tb* opper tank empties down, dmwii^ air after it through 
the chanvaL and allowing the charcoal to become aerated 
and revivified. This filter mast be situated in pure air, 
and the rfuuroal should be renewed every six months when 
&ir water is us^d. 

Oharvoal filters having the charcoal, whether in block 
or powder, always under water, unaerated and unrenewed, 
are worse than useless. In a short time they become a 
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source of real danger, full of minute worms, and giving 
back to the water with interest and compound interest the 
''* j gpuritiea they arreBted at first. 

^B To raise water from tanks, wells, and other low-level 
sources, the plumber's craft is required, and he is called on 
to advise what power shall be adopted for the puqiose — 
whether manual power, horse power, water power, steam 
power, gas power, wind power, or hot-air power. 

How is the required power to be measured 1 It ia 
known that the famous horse, from whose performance 
this gauge was determined, exerted a steady pull of 150 
pounds, 220 feet per minute, for eight hours a day, equal to 
33,000 pounds raised one foot per minute. A man of 
ordinary strength exerts a steady pull of fifteen pounds 
UDtler similar circumstances. As far, then, as regards mere 
strength, one horse la worth ten men, or, in other words, 
one man-power is one-tenth of one horse-power. Thia ia the 
estimate of Telford the engineer. It ia usual, however, to 
estimate a horse-power definitely at 33,000 pounds raised 
per minute one foot high, and man's power one-seventh of 
that amount. 

Some books of engineering formula give these figures 
for power required to raise water from deep wells : — 
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A gallon of water weighs ten pounds, so that the 
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quantity of water raised one foot high per hour is. at a 


maximum, 198,000 gallons per horse power, 28,286 gallons 


per man power. 


Mr. Bailey Denton has prepared a very useful table. 


showing the best description of pump and power, and the 


time taken to raise different quantities of water from 


diflferent depths to a uniform height of sixty feet above the 


ground. The table ia worth noting carefully. 
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No power, however great, can draw up water by suction 1 


from a greater depth tlian thirty-four feet, and even the ■ 


accompliahmont of that result would require perfect 1 


ap|)aratus, with gi'eat power and a high barometric reading, H 


indicating a maximum of atmospheric pressure. The 1 
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practical limit of depth from wbich water can be advan- 
tageously drawn by a euctioD pump baa been found in 
pr&ctice to be twenty-eight feet ; the theoretical limit ia 
tbirty -four feet. We have already learned, in our elementary 
Htudy of aerometry, that the average pressure of tbe atmo- 
sphere on tbe surface of the globe at sea level is about hfteen 
pounds on each square incb, or, more exactly, 14*73 pounds 
when the mercury in the barometer stands at thirty inches. 
This column of air is capable of supporting or balancing in 
equilibrium a column of water thirty-four feet in height, 
or a column of mercury thu-ty inches high, as in the 
barometer. 

If we take a hollow cylinder tbirty-six feet high, fit 
it with a working piston absolutely tight and true, and 
place the bottom of this cylinder in a tank of water two feet 
deep, the piston being pressed down to the bottom of the 
cylinder, this will then represent the suction-pipe and 
working barrel of a suction pump in a well. The water 
surrounds the bottom of the cylinder, but the cylinder is 
now full of air, which is pressing on top of the piston inside 
the cylinder, and also on the surface of the water outside 
in the tank, with an equal pressure of about fifteen pounds 
on every square inch Now we raise the piston just two 
feet up to the level of the water in the tank, and the water 
of course follows the piston up the cylinder. So far the 
water would have risen of its own accord without any 
piston, on the principle of the equilibrium of liquids in 
connected vessels. We now continue to raise the piston, 
and the water continues to follow it until it attains up 
beyond about thirty feet above tbe level of the water in 
the tank, the water in the cylinder keeping nearly in con- 
tact with the piston, nearly touching its under surface, and 
at this elevation the water will stand. We see that it has 
risen and is balanced in the tube by the atmosphere preaa- 
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ing fifteen pounds on eveiy square indi oi watar smface 
in tank or weU. Continae now to raise the pston beyond 
this elevation, and the water will no kmger follow it, for 
the column of water has readied the point where it is in 
equilibrium with the outer cohunn of air. The normal 
pressure of the atmosphere should be increased in order to 
press the water any further up the tube after the pistcm. 

Such is the principle of action in the suction pump, 
so called as it appears to suck the water up, whereas it 
really withdraws the pressure of the atmosphere from the 
surface of the water in the cylinder, and thus aUows the 
outer pressure on the water in the tank to push the water 
up the cylinder after it Remove the piston at the top of 
the cylinder, or make a hole in it and the atmosphere will 
enter and press cmce again on the water in the cylinder, 
forcing it back into the tank. 

The power necessary to raise and lower the piston is 
easily calculated As the piston descends, its valves open, 
consequently the only resistance met is the friction of the 
piston and the water; as the piston is raised, the power 
required is measured by the weight of a column of water, 
the height from the surface of the water in well to the top 
level of the water raised, and its base the number of square 
inclies in, or the area of, the piston. 

If, for instance, the height of water from surface of well 
to delivery be twenty-eight feet, and the area of the piston 
be four square inches, the power necessary to raise the 
piston would be about sixty pounds, or fifteen pounds per 
square inch, due to the theoretical column of water when 
in equilibrium with the atmosphere. 

The reason why the water cannot be drawn up more 
than twenty-eight feet in practice is that the vacuum 
formed must be imperfect, owing to unavoidable leakage 
between cylinder and piston and valves ; the air compressed 
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in tLe water also frees itself, and tends to prevent perfect 
Tftcuum when under a less pressure than usual. 

The commonest descriptions of house pumps in use are 
known to the trade as shallow-well lift pumps, hut they 
are really suction and lift pumps. They have two valves, 
one in the movable piston and one fixed at bottom of 
cylinder or working barrel. Tiie water above the piston 
valve is lifted and the water under it is sucked up ; that 




Tb see til roc fonUB 



— Lift-pump on Flo.252. — American 

plaab. pitoher-punip. 

n principle, Imriug two valvos each. 
is to say, a vacuum is created under the rising piston, which 
vacuum is instantly filled or supplied by the pressure of 
the atmosphere acting on the water surface of the well, and 
forcing the water to enter the vacuum caused by the rising 
piston. As the piston rises, its valve is closed and the lower 
I valve is open, and as the piston falls its valve is open and 
^.tlie lower valve is shut, so that the water can pass back into 
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the suction pipe- 
This form of pump 
is calculated to 
raise water to the 
pum]} level from 
shallow welh not 
exceeding twenty- 
eight feet in depth. 
If the well-water 
surface Binks lower 
than twenty- eight 
feet under grouud 
STirface.these pumps 
are useless, and 
other forms must 
be used. 

Other descrip- 
tions of common 
pumps are known 
as deep-well lift- 
pumps. These also 
are really suction 
and lift pumps of 
similar construc- 
tion to the shallow- 
well pumps with 
two valves, the 
point of difference 
being simply this 
— that, as the water 
will not follow a 
pump piston when 
that piston is more 
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feet above its level, the pump piston, with its cj'linder or 
working bflirel, is fixed down in the well, not further gene- 
rally from the water's lowest level than twenty-five feet, the 
cylinder being connected with the pump by a continuous 
pipe, up through which the water is lifted by the piston 
iien rising, and discharged at the pump head. A long rod 
s through the rising-main pipe, connecting the piston 
i the working barrel with the lever handle in the pump 
»d. These pumps require in all cases to be provided with 
irell- arranged access doors at the working barrel portion in 
tbe well, 80 as to enable the valves to be got at for repair 
without removing the pump. 

These access doors are shown in the illustration (Fig. 253). 
^L Force puraps, containing but two valves, are also made 
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to force the water which has been raised into the cylinder 
up through the rising main by the downward thrust of the 
piston, which in this case ia solid, without any valve in it. 
These pumps have given place to the suction and lift 
pumps illustrated on p. 335. 

Tlie combined suction and lift pump, oi*, as it is wrongly 
called, the lift and force pump, with three valve,%, is the 
fonn usually adopted for raising water to high level in 
country houses, where it may be stored in tanks, and dis- 
tributed by gravitation as required. 

In these pumps the cylinder or working barrel i« 
generally made of cast brass, turned in a lathe, and fitted 
with a piston, having a valve arranged so that water can 
pass through as the piston descends, but cannot return as 
the piston rises, and therefore is lifted the full height of 
the stroke ; a second valve, also opening upward, is fixed 
at the base of the cjdinder at its junction with the suction 
pipe ; and a third valve, also opening upward, is fised at 
the upper end of cylinder at base of rising main, which is 
simply for the purpose of supporting the column of water 
in the rising main to prevent its constant pressure on the 
stuffing boxes of the cylinder and on the two working 
valves. As the piston rises at each stroke, the piston valve 
closes, and it performs two distinct operations. Ist. It 
creates a vacuum in the cylinder below it, into which the 
water in the suction pipe rises, being pressed up after the 
piston by the pressure of the atmosphere on the surface of 
the well. 2nd. It lifts the column of water above it the 
height of the stroke, by the direct power of the stroke. 
When the upward stroke is completed, the upper and lower 
valves close, preventing the return of any water above 
them, and the piston descends through the water in the 
cylinder which passes through its now open valve. The 
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pumping action would be the same if the upper valve was 
omitted, the bottom valve carrying the whole weight of the 
column, excepting during the up-stroke, when the closed 
valve of the piston carries the weight of the column, 

This movement of the stroke in pumping would occur 
in sharp jerks, which would put unnecessary strain on the 
pnmp, the pipes, and on the man in pumping, and in order 
to ensure a continuous flow of water and relieve this jerk- 
ing strain, an air-vessel of copper, lead, or iron ia added, into 
which the force of the stroke drives the water, so as to 
compress the elastic air in it while the valve is open, and 
when the valve closes on the down-stroke, allowing time 
for the compressed air to expand again, while forcing the 
iter upwards in a steady stream. 



■_k>w 

Criwe 



Then we have also in common use pumps for deep wells, 
called force pumps, which are also really suction and lift 
pumps, only that the working barrels or cylinders are fixed 
iow down in the deep well, in order to be within twenty- 
[ht feet of the water they are required to suck up. Within 
"iwenty-five or twenty feet would prove to be a more satis- 
fiwrtory suction. The pistons are actuated by iron rods from 
the surface, connected to levers or cranks, and the water ia 
lifted in the usual way through rising-main pipes of suitable 
material and dimensions. 

These iron rods are frequently fifty feet long, somotimea 
double that length in very deep wells; for, whatever the 
case may be, the working barrels must be within twenty- 
eight feet of the water they are to raise, and in such 
circumstances the rods must be stayed and guided by 
rollers attached to iron staging carried across the well as 
here shown. 

Great care must be taken to fix these rollers so that 
le rods shall work absolutely free and plumb, else much 
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labour will be added when pumping. The rising main is 
shown in this illustratiou, secured also to the eross-Btaging. 




Flo. 256. — Cron ata^ng for pamp 



The following illustration (Fig. 257} shows such a deep- 
well pump, with metal frame and fly-wheel and crank-shaft 
on the surface, and with the working barrel, air-vessel, 
suction-pipe, rising main, and rods supported on iron stagings 
down in the welL This is a single-barrel or single-throw 
pump, but in such cases it will generally prove more 
economical to use two or three working barrels with two 
or three rods and cranks, raising water through one suction- 
pipe, and one air-vessel and rising main. 

Such an arrangement, with three working barrels, driven 
by wind engine when sufficient breeze is blowing, and by 
horse-gearing when wind fails, has been frequently erected, 
as shown in Fig. 258, One fixed by the author to supply 
a small town has been successfully running for the last 
twenty years, and is working stilL 

Water-wheels are frequently used for driving pumpe to 
raise water to considerable heights. 

They are constructed in many forms, the principal 
being undershot, breast, high breast, overshot, and turbine 
wheels. These, when well constructed, yield the following 
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percentages of effective horse-power, the theoretical power 
being 1. 



Undershot water-wheels 
Breast water-wheels •• 
High breast water-wheels 



•35 
•55 
•60 



Oyershot water-wheels . . "68 
Turbme water-wheels . . . . *70 
Uydraulic ram *60 



The theoretical horse-power (HP) of any available 
water may be ascertained by multiplying the quantity of 
water flowing in cubic feet per minute (Q) by the head of 
water from tail-race in feet (W), and this product by the 
constant decimal number -00189. 

Formula : HP = W X Q X -00189. 

The quantity of water in cubic feet per minute (Q), 
required to produce a given theoretical horse-power (HP), 
may be ascertained by multiplying the given horse-power 
(HP), by the constant number 528*5, and dividing the 
product by the head of the water from the tail-race in 
feet (W). 

P X 528-5 



Formula : Q = 



W 



For raising large quantities of water, pumps with three 
or four barrels, in sets connected by wrought-iron cranks, 
should be used, driven by horse power, steam power, gas 
power, or water power in turbines and water- wheela The 
details of each of these motors would occupy more than 
one such lecture as this ; we can only mention them, and 
pass on saying that all pump- work down in wells requires 
to be done with special care. It is not pleasant work, nor, 
indeed, always safe work, and in deep-well work great 
attention should be expended on the ropes, windlass, 
ladders, and gear used for bringing the workmen and 
materials up and down. A careful, steady man should be 
stationed to guard the top, never leaving his post or relax- 
ing his care so long as a fellow-workman is down in the 
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weD. A small stone fidlmg in accidentally might kill a man 
or maim him for life. Bot this woik, if done at all, should 
be done sofastantially and with care and truth; the well 
will be doaed in and the gear removed when the job is 
fintdied, and any defect or fidlnre occurring through default 
m fixing or wwkmanship may cause greai loss. 

Wind o^iines will come more into use for raising water, 
and hoi-air engines ought also to be better known, they 
are aafis» simple, need no regular engineer to attend them, 
are noLselcaa^ and dieap both in first cost and in fuel. 
The author has fixed both wind engines and hot-air 
engines which hare been at wcH-k for very many years, 
raiaii^ wat^- with the smallest possible need oi 



The hydraulic ram for raising water gives excellent 
results when we hare a fidl of water sufficient in proportion 
to the height that the water must be raised, and when the 
quantity and quality of the water is up to the required 
standard, this useful engine is well worthy of a prominent 
place in our consideration. 

Before you recommend the adoption of a ram for raising 
water, you require to ascertain the quantity of water at 
your disposal 

If a running stream be the source of supply, in order to 
gauge it you procure a straight flat board having a thin 
edge, and fix it at some convenient point across the stream, 
quite level and true, to act as a sill or waste board, so that 
every drop of water shall pass over with a free overfall and 
no obstruction. The depth of water passing over must then 
be carefully measured from the top of the sill to the level 
surface of the stream, before it begins to slope towards the 
weir, and if the stream above the weir be not in rapid 
motion, then for each foot in width of sill the following 
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rdeptbs of water will be found to discharge the number of 
F gallons per hour specified ; — 

I iiinb. ^ iucb. J inch. 1 inch. 1) incli. S inches. Depth od sill. 
2(i0 300 650 1900 3600 5iO0 Gall oos per hour. 

Multiplying these by the number of feet width of sill, 
the product will be the total quantity of water in gallons , 
per hour at your disposal. 
Gauging fonnulpe — 
C = 214 ^/HM 



5-15 ^//i'' 



[ if water is still above weir. 



214 ^/H» + -03.5 VH^ifin motion above weir. 

H = height over sill in feet, 

h = height over sill in inches. 

V = velocity of water in feet per second. 

The formulee used for gauging water over the weir, 

fixed as described across the stream, are simple when there * 

no perceptible motion in the stream above the weir, 

(C), the cubic feet per minute flowing over each foot 

■width of the sill, is found by taking the square root of the 

Fcube of (A), the height of water above the sill in inches, 

and multiplying that by 5*15 ; or by taking the square root 

of the cube of (H), the height of water above the sill in 

^feet, and multiplying that by 214. 
If the stream approaches the weir with perceptible 
Ivelocity, you must ascertain by experiment the rate o£ 
velocity in feet per second ; then add the cube of (H), the 
height in feet over the sill, to the product of the square of 
(V), the velocity in feet per second, and the square of (H), 
JLthe height in feet over the sill, and a fixed number "035 ; 
ind the square root of this sum, and multiply the square 
1 by 214, and you have (C), the cubic feet flowing per 
f minute over each foot in width of the sill. 

You next require to ascertain the minimum fall at 
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command by careful levelling, and also the height to which 
you are required to drive the water, and you must carefully 
measure the distance from the position of the ram to the 
point of delivery ; you must also find the quantity of water 
that you are required to deliver per day or hour. 

Having found these particulars, you may not be satisfied 
with the fall at your command, and you must then see 
whether you can increase the fall by damming up the stream 
or by carrying your driving supply from a higher level of 
the stream, in earthenware pipes, to a small reservoir above 
the ram. 

If you have not a sufficient constant supply of water in 
gallons to keep your ram always at work, you may be 
able to store sufficient to work for six or twelve hours, so 
as to send up all the water required, and you can arrange 
the ram in this case to stop and to start itself automatically, 
as the reservoir empties and fills. 

Wherever a 3-ft. fall can be obtained a ram may be 
worked, but of course the greater the fall applied, the 
more powerful will be the ram, and the higher can the 
water be forced. 

The proportion between water raised and water wasted 
is dependent on the relative heights of the fall and 
delivery, and with a given fall the quantity of water 
delivered lessens in proportion to the height to which it is 
forced. The horizontal length of rising pipe and its 
diameter has also to be considered, owing to the eflect of 
friction. When driving water one thousand feet, a good 
ram, well fixed, may be expected to raise one-seventh part 
of the water passing through the ram to four times the 
height of the fall, a fourteenth part eight times, and a twenty- 
eighth part sixteen times the height of the fall. 

Thus a mm with 8-feet fall will raise one gallon sixty- 
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four feet, or two gallons thirty-two feet high, out of every 
fourteen gallons passing through the ram. 

Bams can be made to raise water over 600 feet, deliver- 
ing 200,000 gallons a day, and driving it two miles distance. 

Bams are actually at work showing the following 
results daily: — With 10-feet fall, 9000 gallons are raised 
150 feet, to a distance of 2000 feet ; with 8-feet fall, 6000 
gallons are raised 130 feet, to a distance of 5000 feet ; with 
C-feet fall, 10,000 gallons are raised 200 feet, to a distance 
of 800 feet 

In fixing hydraulic rams, the length of the injection 
pipe should be about the same as the height to which water 
must be forced, but certainly not less than three-fourths of 
that height, and its proper diameter may be found by 
multiplying the square root of the number of cubic feet of 
water used per minute by 1'45. 

The best diameter for rising main may be found by 
multiplying the square root of the number of cubic feet 
of water used by the ram by "75. 

The size of the air-vessel should be regulated in pro- 
portion to the contents of the rising main. 

When you know (Q), the quantity of water used in 
cubic feet per minute, and (H), the head of water in feet, you 
may ascertain (HP), the horse-power of your ram, by 
multiplying the product of both by the constant *00113. 

HP = -00113 QH. 

When you know (HP), the horse-power required, and 
multiply it by the constant 881, dividing the product by 
(H), the head of water in feet, you ascertain the quantity 
of water in cubic feet per minute which you must use. 

^ 881 HP 
^ -HT- 
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If you know (Q), the quantity of water in cubic feet to 
be raised per minute, and (H), the height in feet it is to be 
raised, you may calculate (HP), the horse-power required, by 
multiplying the two amounts and the product by '00^3. 

HP= -0023 HQ. 

This applies of course to any engine or pump. 

The hydraulic ram consists of a large air-vessel, F, having 
a valve, D, in the bottom, opening upwards, and the rising or 

'i 
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Fio. 259. — Section of American hydraulic ram. 

delivery main pipe, E, leading freely out from the side or top 
as illustrated. This air-vessel and valve is attached to the 
extremity of an injection pipe, B, sloping from the reservoir, 
which reservoir gives the required head of water. Close 
to the air-vessel a second valve, C, is attached to the injection 
pipe or chamber, opening inwards and downwards. If we 
suppose the reservoir filled, and water allowed to enter and 
fill the injection pipe, it will rush down with sufiicient 
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velocity to close the lower escape-valve, c, and open the 
valve D. the water passing through D into the air-vessel 
I up the rising main until it reaches the level of the 
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reservoir. By the air now compressed in the air-vessel, 
equilibrium is established, and the valve in air-vessel closes 
by its own weight. The escape-valve remains closed by 
the pressure of water from the reservoir behind it, but the 
object of the ram is to force the water in the rLsing main 
much higher than the level of the reservoir, How is this 
accomplished ? 

The equilibrium is at once diaturbed by forcing down 
the escape-valve c against the pressure, and allowing some 
water free escape. As it escapes it gathers increasing force 
and momentum till it closes the escape-valve c with a 
sudden shock ; the recoil forces open the valve D into the 
air-vessel F, water rushes through, further compressing the 
elastic air in the air-vessel, till the equilibrium point is 
reached, when the air-vessel valve D closes by its weight, 
and the escape-valve c opens by its weight. The air in 
the air-vessel expanding, forces the water out of the air- 
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vessel threugh the only outlet provided, viz. up tbe rising 
main E, towsxds the point of delivery, and the water in the 
injection pipe B again escapes through the foot- valve c with 
increasing velocity, until its speed is sufficient again to 
close the valve c, when the same effects are repeated and, 
Btroke after stroke with regular beat, the water is pumped 
by itH own momentum far above its level. 

It is well to fix a check valve on the rising main to 
prevent back pressure on the ram and emptying of rising 
main when the ram is not at work. 




Via. 261.— English hydraulic ram, single fbot-Talve. 

A shifting valve must also be fixed at the base of t 
air-vessel under the valve, to maintain the supply of air ii 
the air-vessel, which would otherwise become exhaust 
A vacuum is formed after each stroke, and a few bubbl 
of air are drawn in, 

If the strokes make a loud noise, heard all along tbsl 
pipes, and the machine is much shaken by the action, it ial 
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evident that the supply of air in the air-vessel is becoming 
exhausted, and unless it is replaced the ram will soon 
cease working. 




Fio 263 — Arrangemtnt or liydmutic nun aud pipes. 
The turbine designed by M. Foumeyron, of France, is a 
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water-power wheel, encased in iron, widely used in FniQoa 
and Germany and America for mill work. In England, tba 
perfection of her steam engines and the abundance of coal 
has resulted in the general adoption of steam power for 
driving machinery. Mill-driving work does not concern the 
plumber, but there are two instances, at least, when he may 
be called on to recommend the adoption of turbines to 
secure a water supply to mansions and villages, 

In one case an abundant &up]>ly of pure wat«r may 
exist at a level much below the position at which it, 
is needed, and beside this pure supply there may also ba 
found a very small stream of water, of doubtful purity, 
high level, available for the purpose of pumping the pare 
water from the low level to the mansion or village. The 
full height of the driving stream may be needed to 
give sufficient power to compensate for the smallness of ita 
volume ; in such a case, a compound hydraulic ram might 
be subjected to so severe a strain that its valves could not 
stand the work, while the waste of water would be out of 
due proportion to the result. 

Here the high-pressure turbine will be found the most 
suitable machine, utilizing the greatest percentage of effect 
by driving three throw-pumps to raise the pure water to 
the desired position. 

In the other case, a large volume of water in a river may 
roll along at the foot of the mansion or village with bot 
a slight fall, and here the low-pressure turbine may ba 
employed, and render good service in driving pumps to 
raise water, either from the river itself or from some i 
venient pure source of supply. 

The efficiency or useful effect of turbines is found in 
practice to differ greatly, even when the same size and 
design of turbine is made by the same maker. In Holyoke, 
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Massachusetts, America, turbines can be tested individually 
for efficiency, but in this country we have no such public 
testing arrangements provided. 

The efficiency or percentage of a turbine may be taken 
to mean the number of gallons of water it will pump back 
into a tank, in return for each hundred gallons drawn from 
the tank to drive the turbine. The results range from 
twenty-five gallons to ninety gallons returned out of each 
hundred gallons consumed ; seventy gallons would be a fair 
working effect in practice. 

Turbines are not affected or checked by back water, 
except so far as a loss of head is caused. Of course, when 
turbine is submeiged two feet under back water, two feet 
also must be deducted from the effective driving head. 

It is an advantage for the lower part of a turbine to 
stand in the tail-water below it 

Oast iron is the material used in some of the best ' 
turbines ever produced ; wrought iron is unsuitable ; but the 
use of steel, brass, or bronze for joining the buckets appeara 
tobeauselessadditioQ tocost, and should not be encouraged. 

^H One of the advantages of a turbine wheel is that it 
^^Koccupies much less space than the undei'shot. breast, or 
^^novershot water-wheels ; also it yields, when well constructed 
^H||tDd fixed, a larger percentage of effect. 

^^ft Wheels ten and twelve inches in diameter are largely 
^fnsed for driving machinery where the falls are great and 
I the quantity of water available limited. 

Wheels from forty to eighty inches in diameter are mad« 
to suit low falls. 

The turbine is generally constructed as a horizontal 
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wheel. The driving water enters at the centre, diverging 
under the pressure due to the head by a series of curved 
guiding pockets in the fixed central portion, and escaping 
through a corresponding series of reversed curved buckets 
in the outer revolving portion of the wheel, impinging upon 
every portion, and driving the outer revolving circle with 
a pressure acting on every portion, as due to the head or 
fall The efflux of the water is regulated by a hollow 
cylindrical sluice, having a number of stops, which act 
simultaneously between the guide-curves. These are al! 
raised or lowered together by screws, communicating with 
a governor, which regulates the velocity of the turbine. 

The water should enter the revolving buckets at a 
tangent, and press steadily against them, entering without 
shock or tremulous impulse, and leaving the wheel quietly 
when it has developed the beet results. 

The illustration (Fig, 264) represents the vortex turbine, 
which is ari'anged to work vertically, the driving axle shaft 
thus lying horizontal, and avoiding the need of tooth-wheel 
gearing. Portion of the driving head is derived from suction 
to tail-race below turbine. It is suitable for high falls, and 
may be located twenty-five feet above the tail-water, as 
the water, on leaving tlie turbine, passes by two pipes to the 
tail-race, utilizing by auction power the whole fall below the 
turbine. This turbine is fixed on two beams, or girders, 
placed across the well over tail-race. The shaft works 
through atufiing boxes in the bends of the suction pi])es, and 
the power may be taken direct off the pulley attached to 
the shaft. The supply pipes need not be vertical ; they may 
enter the turbine case at the side by any convenient angle. 
An ordinary sluice-valve is placed on the pipe, generally at 
a point near the turbine case. The height of fall from 
surface of head to surface of tail-race, the quantity of water 
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available, and the power or work required must be carft* 
fully ascertained before preparing plans. 

We must now pass on to consider the question of water 
storage, which is a very important one, and deeply concerns 
the plumber. 

There can be no question in town water supply between 
the merits of cot^tant supply and the demerits and dangers 
of intermittent supply; the great evil of the latter being 
that, when water is shut off, foul air, foul germs, and foul 

2 a 
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sewage even, may be drawn into the mains through defec- 
tive pipes and open taps. The waste of water from leakages 
and defects has been proved to be greatly in excess of that 
occurring under a constant supply. Delay in getting 
water turned on if a fire occurs is a serious source of 
danger. The water cannot be used for motive power. 
The number of turncocks employed must be in excess. 
Cisterns must be provided to retain water, exposed oflen 
in unwholesome positions, and generally they are found on 
examination to contain filth. The very poor collect and 
keep the water in unsuitable and dirty vessels in over- 
crowded rooms, where it becomes dangerous rapidly. 

In the constant system in towns, cistei-ns and tanks are 
generally forbidden, except for boiler supply; but it will 
serve our purpose to include all methods of supply in our 




consideration of the question of storage, for even under the I 
constant system it is well to have a reserve of water, always I 
provided that it can be perfectly arranged, to maintain the I 
water so stored pure and wholesome. 



n 
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We must now assume that we have arranged an 
abundant and pure supply of water, and have brought it 
by the best means to the desired level in the main tank. 

The position and surroundings of the tank are of great 
importance, both for the reputation of the plumber and 
the health of the household. A small, well-lighted, well- 
ventilated room should be reserved as a tank-room. 

It should be secured from frost, fitted with a locked, air- 
tight door, to exclude the air of the house from the room ; 
and it should be kept for the exclusive safe castody of the 
tank. Too often it is used as a housemaid's lumber and 
dust room. 

The floor, walls, and ceiling should be made impervious, 
to exclude doubtful air, and be glazed so as not to hold 
dust. 

The floor should be lined with sheet lead, five or six 
poonds to the foot, turned up at sides, and with a 2-inch or 
3-inch waste pipe, ending in open air, with a copper flap- 
valve on to exclude air. 

The tank should be raised on iron girders, eighteen 
inches over the floor, to allow easy access to the imder side 
for repair or inspection and cleaning. 

The tank should have an overflow pipe large enough to 
take any water from accidental leakage of ball-cocks, if 
such be used, or if supply pipe be left open from a 
pumping engine ; the overflow should be carried to a safe 
point to fill a flushing tank, or to serve as a warning-pipe. 
A proper arrangement for emptying tank easily for periodic 
cleaning should always be provided, taken from the lowest 
point in bottom of the tank to a safe point of discharge. 
It is very wrong for water companies to prevent this, as 
some do. Large stand-pipe overflows and wastes, three 
inches or four inches in diameter, from high-level cisterns 
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The process consists of heating the iron in a ftunaoe to 
red heat, and admitting a jet of superheated high-iH:essare 
steam to play upon its surfiu^, when a black magnetic 
oxide of iron is formed, which is said to be proof against 
further oxidation. The coating is very hard and brittle, 
and, if damaged, will of course have no effect It hardens 
gun-liarrel so much, that it cannot have screw-thread tapped 
on it until annealed, and the annealing injures the Barffing 
process. 

Store tanks require monthly cleansing, whatever the 
material may be. The tanks are sometimes allowed to 
gel into a disgusting and dangerous condition, because some 
waterworks authorities will not permit pipes to be taken 
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from the bottom of tanks to empty them easily for cleansing 
purposes. 

Overflows and wastes, when used, require great care in 
discharging their ends at a point where no foul or doubtful 
air can get back to contaminate the water in the store 
tank* 

m 

The size of the store tank should be very carefully con- 
sidered and settled according to local circumstances; no 
fixed rule can be given. In suburban and country mansions 
the storage must be greater than in towns, and it can 
generally be arranged more safely also. Tanks had better 
be omitted altogether, unless they can be rendered safe. 

A downward distributing pipe is to be led from the tank 
direct to basement, and all branches to baths and auxiliary 
cisterns are to be taken from this pipe. Two or more main 
distributing pipes will be desirable in large mansions. 

It is a good plan, where permitted, to affix a hose- 
screwed cock on this pipe at basement, and to provide hose 
and hand-pipe for cleaning windows and washing out 
comers in the basement passages and yards. 

Stop-cocks may with advantage be placed on all draw- 
off pipes close to the store tank, to be shut off when repairs 
are needed on pipes or valves. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

HOT-WATER SUPPLY. 

The hot-water supply, storage, and distribution require 
careful attention. An imperfectly arranged or constructed 
system is an endless source of trouble and expense. 

Large quantities of very hot water are supplied in 
hotels and large mansions by means of a steam-boiler and 
closed iron or copper tanks, with coils of steam-pipes 
placed inside, the steam-coils being connected with the 
steam-boiler. The water heats rapidly, and can be drawn 
direct from the tank, or caused to circulate round the 
building to any positions where hot water is required. 

This plan is sound and economical where the steam- 
boiler is required for other purposes, as heating, cooking, or 
pumping water, and as a proper attendant should be 
appointed for the care of steam-boiler and engine, the 
amount of work to be done by it should be sufficient to 
warrant the expense. Otherwise the hot water can be 
more economically supplied from an ordinary independent 
boiler on a metal base, or set in brickwork, the size and 
form being arranged after due consideration of the fuel to 
be used, the character of the water, and the quantity of hot 
water required. 

Modem dwellings of moderate size will usually have a 
boot-shaped, welded, or riveted wrought-iron or copper 
boiler behind the kitchen range. 
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These boilers should be fitted with two manholes for 
Bleaning, one on the front above the skirting of the hot- 
plate of the range, well in view, and easily unsci-ewed, and 
the other on the top of the toe of the boot under the hot- 
plate, the hot-plate immediately over the boot being made 
^io lie loose, without screws, and lift off, for easy access to 
B manhole underneath, as the greatest amount of deposit 
bakes place in the toe, which b actually in the blaze of the 
It is usually in the toe that boilers give way and 
nk, The general cause of failure ia that a coating forms 
iside, and is not properly removed. Lime waters seme- 
mes are so strong that boilers need thorough clearing once 
. three months. Every range boiler needs cleaning at 
ist once a year. 
When boilers make a sharp cracking noise, like a mallet 
■ struck quickly on iron, the cause will generally be traced 
to choking up of the flow or return pipes with deposit, and 
the noise gives wholesome warning of impending danger. 
tWhen they make a tlmmp, thump, thumping noise at odd 
times, which ceases when hot water is drawn off and re- 
placed by cold, the cause is probably air in the boiler, from 
me defect in construction, or air in the pipes, from some 
efect in laying them. 

Every high-pressure circulating boiler should be made 
9 that no bubble of air can remain in it. The boot-boiler 
jstep or top of toe should always slope well up towards 
Rie leg, and have the toe which lies in the fire well rounded. 
1 parts should he rounded and corners avoided in boilers, 
ipecially where the fire plays on them. K the instep be 
flat, some inequality of inner surface or some change of level 
may afford a resting-place for air, which not only keeps 
jrater from contact with hot-plate of boiler, so that it bums 
i soon, but causes annoyance by noise and bubbling, 
le upper top of the boiler, though not actually in the 
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fire, ahould also be flat and smooth, and care should be 
taken in setting to level it, so that every bubble of air shall 
flow easily away up the flow-pipe, and to this end the flow- 
pipe must not project in the alighteat degree below the 
inner surface of the top. To ensure no mistake on this 
point, it is a safe plan to screw down a flange socket on the 
top of boiler, screwed inside, to take the outflow pipe, and 
the hole in boiler to be drilled slightly smaller than this 
socket, so that the pipe cannot be screwed down through 
the boiler even by a careless workman. 

For the same reason the outflow should be taken off the 




top of the boiler, not off the side or back, as it is almost 
impossible otherwise to avoid leaving a space for air. 

The diagram will explain this. 

The return pipe is generally more conveniently placed if 
led in through top of boiler at opposite end, aud an inner 
prolonging pipe screwed on inside to carry return column 
of water down within six inches of bottom of boiler. The 
outlet and inlet pipes should be screwed in as wide apart aa 
possible, to allow room for damper of flue between them. 

For rain and soft waters, boilers should have copper 
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pipes from boUera carried beyond reach of the flue beat, and 
here brass couplings hard-soldered to the copper at one side, 
and soft-soldered to lead pipes on upper aide, may connect 
the circulating pipe.9, which are usually of lead, with the 
boiler. Id some districts, iron or tinned copper pipes are 
used for hot supply. 

Every boiler should have a cleaning or emptying pipe 
taken from its lowest points, but arranged with stop- 
cock, having a screwed cap on its end, so as to prevent 
water being drawn oft' by servants, unless for cleaning the 
IJioiler when fire is out and boiler cold. No water for bouse 
B should be drawn direct from boiler. 
An intermediate hot-water cistern, the cylinder being 
^e best form for resisting pressure, and of a capacity pro- 
tortioned to power of beating of the boiler and the wants 
r the household, may be fixed in a suitable position above 
B boiler. 

There are many elaborate systems of hot- water circula- 

Eon, some complicated with valves, some with hot-water 

bterns on same level as cold-water cisterns; but the 

mplest and safest system is that here described (we shall 

nit reference to other plans). If a linen closet he at hand 

a the basement, or not higher than the first floor, that will 

B the most useful place for the hot cylinder ; winter and 

bmmer, it will yield warmth to keep the linen dry and 

red ready for use. 

If the kitchen be lofby and airy, so that the heat from 

the cylinder in summer will not be too great, that position 

will suit well, because the scullery and kitchen hot-supply 

; must be always taken fi-om the top of cylinder, and 

} pipe will be thus shortened ; but the heating powers 

Under, you observe, are here wasted always, and 

! troublesome in summer. If there be a passage or 

ir at hand, perhaps the hot cylinder may be 
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placed ao as to utilize the heat in winter, casing it in during 
summer and conveying the heat away. 

Hot cisterns are often hid away under roofs, where one 
has to scramble in darkness on hands and knees to examine 
and repair them, and where they are likely to remain with- 
out cleaning from year to year, till they wear out or leak. 
The repairs of cisterns and pipes in such positions occa- 
sionally result in the whole bouse being flooded or burned 
down. A case occurred where a plumber, from sheer laziness, 
when leaving off work, sent his lad to remove the tools from 
such a position, and the lad, following the example of his 
master's carelessness, set fire to the roof and to the house. 

The hot cylinder should be placed above the boiler, in 
a position admitting of an even gradient for the circulating 
pipes. The beat range of distance will be found between ten 
and thirty feet from boiler, not giving too long a pipe for 
circulation and its consequent friction. Hot cisterns should 
be tested to bear double the pressure due to the bead of 
water from the cold-supply cistern. If 20-feet head, the 
pressure due is nine pounds per square inch; therefore the 
hot cistern should be tested to carry eighteen pounds per 
square inch at least, and for very strong work twenty-seven 
pounds per square inch. Every closed hot cistern should 
have a large cleaning door, or manhole, securely screwed 
down. 

The pipes should be attached into strong screwed bosses 
with flanges affixed to the cistern before it is galvanized, 
HO as to galvanize the bosses also. There are generally 
five bosses i-equired — one on top for steam escape, ex- 
pansion, and draw oft"; two at the lower end of the side 
for circulating pipes ; one at the lower end of the opposite 
side for the cold supply ; and one at the upper end of the 
side for basement draw-off pipe. Tinned copper cylinders 
are superior to galvanized-iron cylinders, 
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For ordinary houaes, the sizes of pipes are best arranged 
■-l-inch circulatiug pipes, 1-ineh draw-off and expansion 
pipe, J-inch draw-off pipe for basement, and li-inch cold- 
supply pipe. To suit various requirements, these dimen- 
sions may be enlarged or reduced, but the proportions may 
safely be followed. 

There are many methods in use for bringing cold supply 
into the system — direct into the boiler, or branched into the 
return circulating pipe, or, aa above indicated, into the 
intermediate hot cylinder. Cold water entering a hot boiler 
in contact with a blazing fire must injure the boder by 
causing rapid contraction ; by entering the return pipe with 
a soldered joint, the joint constantly fails, owing to expan- 

(and contraction of the metal. But when the cold 
Fid. 2tn. — Three oiianlation Bjitaou. 
supply ia brought into the bottom of hot cylinder, opposite 
to the return pipe, so that cold water may flow across, niixing 
slightly with the bottom layer of hot water, so as to raise 
the temperature before it enters the hot boiler, the cold 
water does not thus mix with the upper water of the 
cylinder, which can be drawn off at its hottest, when 
loired. 
The diagram shows three plana. All branch supplies oi 
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hot water may be taken from the expansion pipe, but somd 
times a special draw -off pipe for basement hot water it 
provided with advantage direct from top of cylinder. 

It is frequently desirable to induce a secondary systen 
of hot-water circulation past the various hot-water draw 
off taps over baths, etc., when such fittings are far from th( 
cylinder, in order to secure an immediate supply of hoi 
water at these distant points, and this is effected by carryjii 
a i^-inch return pipe from the ends of these hot brancha 
back into the cylinder, or into the return circulating pipi 
between cylinder and boiler. The same arrangement ca 
be made to act as means of pi'eventing the cold-water pipi 
freezing up in winter, by carrying the hot pipes near thi 
cold ones, though not in contact. Care should always 1 
observed, in laying pipes hot and cold together, to separate 
them so that they may not both become hot by contiguity 
or cause condensation of water outside on the cold pipes 
In fitting hot-water supply pipes and cisterns there ia rooo 
for the exercise of thought and skill. Very many badlj 
devised and ill-constructed systems may be seen evetywhe* 
and these fittings cause great discomfort when they fail. 

Gravity is the cause of the circulation of heated waie 
in pipes. The attraction of gi-avitation constantly atij 
powerfully draws water and each atom composing ifa 
volume down towards the earth. When there are bwt 
columns of water In vertical tubes, joined above and beloiV 
so as to allow of circulation, they remain in equilibrium I 
the temperature of each column is alike. But when hea 
is applied so as to raise the temperature of one column, th 
heat causes the particles of water to expand in bulk, aud thera 
fore the bulk of water becomes lighter, when heated, thi 
the same bulk in the tube which remains cool. Equilibrinn 
being thus destroyed, the attraction of gravity, which i 
strongly drawing both columns towards the earth all thi 
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time, begins to draw one column with greater force, owing 
to its relatively greater density over the other, and as the 
heavy side of a balance, in being drawn downwards, pulls 
or pushes up the lighter side, so the heavier column of water 
presses up the lighter column, and will continue to do so, 
causing circulation so long as heat ia communicated more 
to one column than to the other. 

Hot water therefore does not rise because it is lighter 
than cold water, but because the cold water, being heavier, 
is pulled down by gravitation, and forcee the hot water to 
rise. Compaiing two columns of hot and cold air, or two 
columns of hot and cold water, they are each and all, both 
hot and cold, seeking to fall towards the earth. Remove 
their mechanical supports, and the hot air or hot water 
will fall by their gravity. They never rise of their own 
accord from the earth ; they must first be pressed upwards 
by some corresponding column of greater weight and 
gravity displacing them. 

Frost is too powerful an enemy to conquer, therefore a 
plumber's wisdom lies in evading it. All cold-water pipes 
and cisterns should be well covered and cased, and if pipes 
are underground outside, they should be sunk two feet at 
lea-st When pipes are empty, frost has no power to burst 
them ; therefore, when possible, all exposed cold-water pipes 
should be emptied in fi-ost, and plumbers should devise thtt 
means of emptying them, leaving the responsibility on tiia: 
householder to use the means at the proper time. 

A stop-cock and draw-off cock at basement, and a simple 
inlet suction- valve to admit air above at end of each branch, 
will, when actuated, empty the pipes. 

A weighted lever to actuate these two taps has been 
devised, held up by a thin wire attached to a thin glass 
bottle or tube in a place exposed to frost. This lever will 
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I and empty the pipes automatically in frost by the 
1 of the frost splittiog the tube. 

new tube is required each time this occurs, but even 
I'titat costs less than sending for a plumber. 

Ki<]d's patent automatic apparatus, now little used, was 
IjFound useful in Dublin when Yartry water supply was 
I introduced. It is most ingenious. 

A small cistern in scullery or basement, with a draw-off 
I top to empty it, held a double-action ball and cock, through 
■ which, when cistern was empty, the water flowed up the 
rising main to upper cistern. When this upper cistern 
filled, the overflow or warning pipe was led down to the 
small cistern, filling which, the ball rose and shut off the 
npward supply, at same time opening a tap on the rising 
main, which emptied it. Every can of water drawn from 
^e email cistern by a servant set the apparatus in action 

ffh 

^^r Ytoai is systematically guarded against in countries like 
^B Canada, where it is always long and severe. Considerable 
^P expense is incurred in securing pipes and tanks from its 
effects ; but in this country, where real hard frost cornea 
only once in a way, and then for only a day or two, house- 
holders will not sanction the cost entailed by precautions 
against frost, and when it comes bard, it finds us unprepared 
and at its mercy. The plumber suddenly rises in the social 
scale, and becomes a man of mark to be conciliated and 
admired at last 1 We have more frost-bursts in a hard 
, frosty week in London than during a whole winter in frost- 
>oand Canada. 



Hot- water pipes must be absolutely protected fi-om fi-oat 
r they become positively dangerous. It will be right to 
Mlvise that circulating pipes be quite omitted from any 
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houBe where they cannot be kept under cover and safe from 
frost; but where they can be safely laid, they may be 
made to serve as guards against the action of frost on the 
cold-water pipen, cistems, and traps of tbe house. 

Bear in mind that the house may be left empty during 
a week of hard frost, the fires being out, the water cold and 
frozen ; on the reoccupation of the house, fires may be set 
going, and an explosion, resulting in loss of life and property, 
may occur, for which the plumber will be blamed. 

Safety-valves are not reliable for water-boilers ; they are 
liable either to stick fast or to leak, so as to cause constant 
worry. They are unnecessary also, even if reliable, in a 
properly designed system of hot-water pipes. 

All water-pipes should, where possible, be laid along 
inner walls and in warm parts of the house. 

AU the lead circulating and other water-pipes shoold 
rest on thorough timber supports, well secured to walls, 
having a marked rise in gradient from the boiler upwards, 
in order to secure the free upward escape of air- bubbles and 
steam. No dip or trap in the pipes should occur at any 
point. Even if you come to some spot where you see no 
way to avoid a dip, do not give it up, but plan some way 
rather than spoil your system. Asauredly that dip will 
cause trouble. 

One often sees pipes hung along the walls on books, 
sometimes even without a piece of lead between tbe pipe 
and hook to prevent cutting, and the pipes all dragging 
down and hanging in festoons from hook to hook. 

When fixing pipes vertically on the face of a wall or in 
a chase, timber should be first fixed to secure them to, and 
the pipes should be screwed to the timber by lead tacka, or 
flaps soldered on about four feet apart. Iron hooks, even 
with lead clips, should never be used, as in time the weight 
of the lead drags it through. Besides, the pipe is liable to 
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receive damage from the plumber s hammer, for he does not 
always strike as straight as a blacksmith. 

Flanged supports on hot pipes are apt to bind the pipes 
and to cause transverse fracture, owing to want of freedom 
for contraction in cooling. On no account whatever should 
stop-valves be allowed on circulating pipes. And^ lastly, 
pipes of every kind should be freely exposed to view, or 
arranged so as to be easily got to and handled. Let good 
plumbing work come to the front and flourish. 



2 B 
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CHAPTER X. 



plumbers' materials. 



The materials with which plumbers work require some 
consideration and study. 

Plumbum, or lead, is the godfather and godmother of 
plumbers, for it gives them their name, and must be included 
in their catechism. 

Technical schools should possess specimens of lead in 
the various stages of its manufacture. Many plumbers 
working in lead every day know little of its origin, manu- 
facture, and qualities. It is therefore the duty of technical 
teachers of plumbing to impart this information. 

Lead is seldom found in the native state as a complete 
pure metal, in plates or veins, crystals or nuggets, as gold is 
found. It is reduced chiefly from an ore called galena, or 
sulphuret of lead, or plumbic sulphide PbS. Occasionally 
pure lead is extracted from carbonate of lead or cerrusite 
— 1st, by the mechanical process of crushing, sifting, and 
washing; 2nd, by the chemical processes of smelting, 
softening, and refining. 

Galena is found in Spain, England, and indeed in nearly 
all parts of the world. It is in veins, both in the clay-slate 
of Cumberland and in the limestone of Cornwall, mixed 
with quartz, blende, baric sulphate, and fluor spar. 

Pure galena is composed of 86*55 parts of lead and 13'45 
parts of sulphur. It has a deep leaden colour, and when 
found in cubes resembles lead ; but it is a distinct mineral, 
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and may be artificially formed by melting lead and sulphur 
in the proportions given. 

Silver is generally found in galena in variable pro- 
portions, ranging from two ounces per ton up to eight 
hundred ounces per ton in the mines of Colorado. 

Antimony, iron, and copper also occur in galena fre- 
quently; they are objectionable impurities in lead, rendering 
^j^ hard and unworkable. 

^^P Wh^i the galena has been obtained, it is first gone over 

^Tiy hand and the purer parts selected as ready for smelting 

at once, but it is necessary to break up the gi-eatest portion 

of ore into pieces about one inch cube, or the size of a 

walnut. The rougher paits are then passed through 

revolving cylinders and crushed, and further Be[jarated 

through sieves. The finer portions of the galena are 

subjected to the further operation of jigging in a sieve over 

a pit through which water flows. The sieve is plunged 

and agitated, and the finer galena falls to the bottom, 

while quartz and fluor spar remain in the sieve. This 

jigging system ia extended elaborately in some works, for 

further separating the ore, by employing sets of tubs with 

four compartments in each, over which the ores are paased 

^^ui suspension, and allowed to subside and separate according 

^Bp their specific gravity, the heavier portion collecting in 

^^Be first compartment, and every available atom of ore being 

^^Ktracted before the water is allowed to escape. 

^^B The galena is now selected for roasting and smelting. 

^^B^ut one ton is placed on the bed of a roverberatory 

furnace; that is, a furnace where the coal used does not 

come in contact with the ore, as it does in the Scotch furnace, 

but so constructed that the inflamed gases from the fuel 

e the brick arch, reverberating and rolling along it in 

me directly over, and radiating the most intense heat upon 
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the ore. The galena is raised in a short time to a cherry- 
red heat, care being taken to prevent overheating or fusing. 
If the galena was allowed to reach a white heat, scales of 
sulphate of lead would form round the ore and prevent its 
reduction. When the proper degree of heat is attained, the 
doors are opened, and the ore is stirred and turned over and 
over with iron flat^pointed rakers or paddles, and cooled 
down by admission of air, thus gradually desulphurizing 
the ore. The sulphur in the galena bums off, some plumbic 
oxide is formed, and a portion of the galena is converted 
into sulphate, but yet much of the ore remains undecomposed. 
Care is still observed to prevent the heat rising so as to 
fuse the galena, and the mass is kept well stirred from both 
sides of the furnace with long iron rods having pculdle- 
shaped ends. 

When this process has been carried to a certain point, 
and the materials are thoroughly mixed, so as to be in a 
pasty condition, the furnace doors are closed and the heat is 
suddenly raised. The plumbic oxide and sulphate then 
react on the undecomposed sulphide of the galena, a large 
quantity of sulphurous anhydride is evolved, and the 
metallic lead is set free and flows from the furnace into iron 
basins. 

Quicklime is used at certain intervals to make the slag 
less liquid and easier of removal. 

If the lead is found to contain antimony or tin, it is 
improved or refined by being melted and exposed in shallow 
cast-iron trays in the bed of a reverberating furnace. An 
oxide forms on the surface, in which the antimony and tin 
is removed. 

The workman examines samples of the metal taken out 
from time to time, and when it shows a peculiar flaky, 
crystalline appearance, the lead is run oft* and cast into 
moulds or pigs. 
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The silver in lead is extracted by various processes. 
When lead contains only two or three ounces of silver to the 
ton, the extraction of it is profitable, not only on account of 
the intrinsic value of the silver, but also because the process 
improves the quality of the lead, which is the point of 
interest to plumbers. 

Fattinson's process of desilverization is still employed, 
though it is being superseded. The fusiog point of an 
alloy of lead and silver is under that of lead, so that when 
lead containing silver is melted and stirred quickly, while 
cooling slowly, a portion of the lead, nearly free from alloy, 
solidifies and falls to the bottom of the still molten mass of 
alloy. A series of metal pots are set in brickwork, with 
an independent furnace under each ; a ton or more of lead is 
melted in the central pot, and then slowly cooled and stirred; 
a perforated ladle is used to lift out the solidified and 
partially desilverized lead into the neighbouring pot, until 
about three-fourths or even more of the lead has been 
transferred; then the remaining portion, rich in silver, is 
poured into the neighbouring pot on the opposite side. 
When a sufficient quantity of metal is collected in the right 
and left hand pots, the process is repeated in them ; the 
lead and silver becoming, during each melting and cooling, 
more thoroughly separated, till the last pot at each end of 
the row is reached, where at one end the lead is found, 
greatly improved in all the desirable qualities of lead, while 
at the other end the argentiferous lead contains perhaps 
three hundred ounces of silver to the ton, and is ready for 
cupellation or any other process of refining. 

By an improvement on Pattinson's process, machinery 
is employed to do much of the work. Two pots are used, 
the level of one commanding that of the other — the upper 
pot containing about twenty tons, and the lower pot about 
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thirty-eight tons. The large pot is covered in and con- 
nected with condensers, and a lifting crane is used for 
transferring the purified metal to the monlds. When the 
lead is fused in the upper pot, it is run off into the lower 
pot, where the crystals of lead have been left from the 
previous operation. These crystals melt ; the scura is re- 
moved, and steam, uniformly distributed under pre.ssure, ifl 
forced through the lead for the purpose of agitating it, bo 
induce the crystallization, whloh is also hastened by small 
jets of water playing on the molten surface. The cooled 
portion sinks; the temperature uniformly and giadually falls 
to crystallizing point, the steam jets ensuring the full eRect 
throughout the mass. When an hour has elapsed, about two- 
thirds of the metal is crystallized, and the liquid one-HiiTd 
remaining is then drained off, A fresh charge of lead is now 
run in, and the process is repeated. The quality of the lead 
resulting from this process is so good — all antimony. 
arsenic, zinc, copper, and iron having been removed in the 
steam — that no subsequent softening process is necessary, 
and the saving of fuel and labour is very considerable. 

Lead is also desilverized with the assistance of zinc 
Lead and zinc do not alloy, but, on being slowly cooled, 
separate into two distinct layers. Silver has a greater 
affinity for zinc, and rises with it to the surface when the 
mixture is slowly cooled, and it leaves the purer lead behind. 
Zinc is mixed with the molten metal, and after being slowly 
cooled, a crust of argentiferous jtlnc forma on the surface, 
which is lifted out and placed in a pot for further refining. 
Tlie lead remaining is heated to redness, and the zinc still 
in it is removed as oxide by the action of superheated steam. 

The aigentifaous zinc scum is separately treated, and 
a zinc oxide is disengaged, containing a mixture of lead and 
silver. Hydrochloric acid is sometimes used to remove the 
zinc from the silver, or the scum may be treated by cupella- 
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tion under high temperature, and the zinc is removed in 
the slag. 



^tftv* 



The process of cupellation, now used only for extracting 
'er from rich concentrated argentiferous kad, was 
formerly the only method practised for deailvering lead. 
The principle of the process is simple. When gold, silver, or 
platinum is exposed in fusion to the action of air, they 
retain their hrightncss, and do not oxidize like lead and 
the baser metals, and hence these aro called noble metals. 
So, when silver is alloyed with lead, and the alloy is 
melted in a furnace in contact with air, the lead gradually 
becomes oxidized. The scales of the oxide of lead, or litharge, 
riiiing to the surface, can he removed to undergo the process 
of conversion into red lead, etc., leaving the pure silver 
behind When the last traces of the litharge are being 
vulatilized.a very beautiful phenomenon, known as brighten- 
ing, is observed. At this moment the small remaining 
pellicle of fused litharge spread on the surface of the molten 
pure silver quickly becomes thinner and thinner, presents 
in rapid succession all the iridescent tints of the rainbow, 
and then is suddenly torn up like a veil and vanishes, 
leaving the bright glowing suiface of the pure silver 
exposed. 

^ One of the principal questions in plumbing examinations 
*w this : What are the peculiar physical properties of lead ? 
The answer will be given perhaps thus: Lead is in 
colour a bluish-white, or grey, with metallic lustre; it is so 
soft that it can be marked or impressed with the edge of a 
thin horn ; it communicates a dark mark if drawn across 
white paper, minute particles of lead being transferred; it 
is plastic, malleable, flexible, fusible, durable, heavy, and 
therefore serviceable for many useful purposes ; it is not 
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ductile or easily dravm into wires ; it is wanting both in 
tenacity and elasticity ; it is a bad conductor of heat and 
electricity. 

The fusing point of lead, as given by various authorities, 
ranges from 612'' to 630'' F., but is now generally stated at 
dl?** ; a slight variation of quality or purity would fully 
explain these differences. 

It ia also important to remember that the density or 
specific gravity of lead is fixed at 11*38, because, in dealing 
with it in alloys, such as solder, the plumber has to use 
certain practical precautions on account of this btct 

When lead is repeatedly heated and cooled, it becomes 
permanently enlaiged ; but as it contracts at the moment of 
solidification when cooling, it is an imsuitable metal to use 
for castings. 

Repeated melting, when exposed to air, hardens lead, 
but its softness can be recovered by again melting and 
stirring it under a layer of charcoal for some time. 

One of the principal questions for honours in plumbiDg 
is generally this : What are the peculiar chemical properties 
of lead ? 

It is volatile at a red heat, yet not enough so to be 
distilled. 

It absorbs oxygen from the air freely at high tempera- 
tures, then throwing off white fumes of oxide. Acetic 
acid vapours attack and corrode it, changing it into white 
lead, or carbonate of lead when carbonic acid is also 
present. 

Lead is nearly free from the influence of alkalies. 
Chlorine forms a film of chloride on the surface of lead, 
which protects the metal from further action ; but chlorine 
will slowly convert lead into chloride, if it be kept in 
contact. 

Calcic sulphate corrodes lead when moisture is present, 
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lead pipes should never be covered in stucco op 
Pieces of plaster or mortar falling into a lead 
cistern are found to corrode the bottom into holes where in 
contact with the lead under water. 

Lead, when scraped or cut bright, on exposure to the 
air, becomes tarnished by the formation of a thin film of 
oxide, which, however, serves to protect the metal from 
further change ; therefore plumbers find the need of coating 
shaved lead with touch to preserve it bright for solder 
jointing. 

If bright shaved lead be placed in pure water, from 
which all air has been expelled by long boiling, it will 
retain its brightness, but when exposed to the united action 
of air and pure water, or of pure water containing air, it is 
attacked and corroded. The air oxidizes the lead, and the 
water dissolves the oxide. This solution absorbs carbonic 
anbydride, a film of hydrated basic carbonate of lead is 
deposited in silky scales, then a fresh portion of oxido is 
formed by the air and dissolved by the water, and a rapid 
corrosion results, which in water cisterns, under these 
conditions, is frequently recognized by plumbers. 

The presence of chlorides and nitrates increases this 
corrosion, and very minute quantities of nitrites confer the 
corrosive action on lead also. 

Nitrites and nitrates, due to the decomposition of nitro- 

loua organic matter, are often present in river waters, 
which act on lead injuriously. 

Sulphates, phosphates, and carbonates do not favour 
corrosion of lead. Plumbic oxide is scarcely soluble in water 
containing these salts in solution. 

A solution of carbonate of lime in carbonic acid and 
'ater has a remarkably preservative influence. 

fie red oxide of lead {= red lead or minium, PbaOj) is 
in the manufacture of flint glass, and is mixed with 
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carbonate of lead or white lead to form a kind of putty for 
staunching screwed joints and manhole plates. 

Various chemical products of lead are used as pigmenta 
— the white carbonate of lead = white lead or ceruse, PBCO. 
Litharge and massicot are also red oxides of lead. 

Lead has many uses iu peace and in war. It serves to 
cover flat roofs, to form the guttei's and down pipes of 
sloping roofs, It is the ordinary metal used in lining water 
cisterns, and in forming pipes to convey water to and from 
them. Lead is employed in the lining and construction of 
chambers and vessels in which sulphuric ajid other acids 
are manufactured in chemical works. 

Lead is used largely in alloys, ne solder, pewter, 
Britannia metal 

Lead is used for safih-weights, for ballast in racing 
yachts, and for many other purposes where its great density 
gives the greatest weight in the smallest space. 

Tj-pes for printing are formed from an alloy of two parts 
of lead, one of tin, and one of antimony, or fifteen parts of 
lead, one of tin, and four of antimony. 

Rifle bullets are made with pure soft lead. Bullets for 
smooth-bores are made with an alloy o£ five parts of lead 
and one of antimony, to give penetrating hardness. Small 
shot contniua three to eight parts of arsenic per thousand, 
which alloy is bard, and assumes a globular form when 
dropiied into water. 

The object of the tall shot-towers we see in lead works 
is to allow the shot to cool gradually by falling a long 
distance before entering the water. If too rapidly cooled, 
the outer shell of the shot would harden first, and as the 
interior would continue cooling and shrinking, it would 
collapse the outer skin and spoil the symmetry of the 
shot. 
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The tensile strength of lead is 1800 lbs. per square inch, 
which is very little compared with 29,120 Iba per square 
inch in cast iron. 

The compressive strength of lead is 7600 lbs. per square 
inch, which is a still smaller proportion to 143,360 lbs. in 
cast iron. 

The specific gravity and fusing points of certain metals 
concern ^umbers practically. 
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If water be taken at unity as the standard, we have the 
specific gravity of metals as compared with it. Water 
being 1, then, as compared with water, quartz is 2*65 ; 
fluor spar, 3*1 ; basic sulphate, 4-6 ; antimony, 6*71 ; zinc, 
6-86; cast iron, 7*25; tin, 7-29; galena, 7-6; silver, 10-53; 
mercury, 13-6 ; gold, 19-36. 

Manufactured lead is obtained by plumbers in four forms 
— pig lead ; cast sheet lead ; milled sheet lead ; pipe lead. 

The old method of easting sheets of lead is nearly 
superseded by rolling and milling. 

Cast lead is still considered by some persons as free 
from some of the faults of rolled lead, but practical 
plumbers would prefer rolled sheet for any purpose. Cast 
lead is specified occasionally, and then the plumber may 
make it himself from the waste lead and clippings of his 
workshop. 

A strong table with a smooth top, having raised edges, is 
required. This is covered with a layer of fine dry river sand, 
perfectly level and smooth. The molten lead is poured 
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into a heated oblong trough, fixed aeross the table ; the metal 
is poured thence in a wide stream upon the sand as evenly 
as possible ; a wooden roller is rested on the raised edges 
and pushed quickly along, spreading and driving forward 
the lead, and leaving an even uniform thickness behind oa 
the table to cooL 

Cast sheet lead should never be made of less thickness 
than eight pounds to the foot^ as it is liable to be irregular 
and to contain minute sand or air holes or flaws. 

Milled lead is first cast in an iron mould into plates 
about six feet square and six inches thick. It is lifted by a 
crane upon the rolling mill, where it is drawn in by small 
reversible rollers under heavy metal cylinders, the upper 
cylinder being supported on regulating screws to relieve the 
lead at first from too great a pressure, and to enable the 
workman to lower the cylinder gradually as the sheet 
becomes thinner. As the lead passes through, under 
pressure between the metal cylinders, it is compressed and 
elongated. A long bench of rollers receives and carries along 
the sheet over a bench as it passes back and forward, the 
top cylinder being allowed to descend more and more each 
time by a turn or two of the regulating screwa The work- 
man is able to judge when the requisite thickness of sheet 
has been attained by merely measuring the length of the 
sheet 

The 6-feet square piece of lead may be lengthened by 
this process into a sheet of lead from two hundred to four 
hundred feet long, according to the thickness. 

The usual market thicknesses of rolled sheet lead are 
3» 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 lbs. per superficial square 
foot; but lead can be rolled much thicker. The sheets 
usually measure 25 feet to 35 feet long, by 6 feet to 7^ feet 
wida The lead manufacturers prefer to sell their sheets 
the full width as it comes from the mill. 
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For aprons or flashings, 3-lb. lead is always too light ; in 
any exposed position 5-lb. or 6-lb. lead should be used. 

Roof-flats and gutters require at least 7-lb. and 8-lb. 
lead ; hips and ridges, at least 6Ah, and 7-lb. lead. Much 
heavier lead may bo used with ultimate advantage in 
exposed positions and in all high-class work. 

The weights of sheet lead may be known by the thick- 
ness, g"^ of an inch ^ 3 lbs. ; ^, 4 lbs. ; ^, 5 lbs. ; ^i^y, 6 lbs. ; 
J, 7 lbs.; T^, Bibs.; f, 91ba; /j, 10 lbs.; ^, 11 lbs.; J, 12 
lbs. ; J, 15 lbs* 

On the Birmingham wire gauge the various thicknesses 
of lead should barely enter the gauge very tight at the 
following numbers: — 3 lbs., 18; 4 lbs., 16; 5 lbs., 14; 
6 lbs., 12 ; 7 lbs., 11 ; 8 lbs., 10 ; 9 lbs., 9 ; 10 lbs., 8 ; 11 lbs., 
7; 12 lbs., 6. 

Architects^ surveyors, and master plumbers, by carrying 
with them a pocket gauge, can thus easily and effectually 
check the weights of lead laid down on a building. 

Lead pipes were formerly cast in short lengths of con- 
siderable thickness, the bore being made the size required, 
and the pipes being afterwards drawn out and reduced to 
any desired weight and strength. 

The hydrostatic press now produces lead pipes perfectly 
finished in long lengths ; they are pressed out from a cylinder 
of molten lead through a die or mould of any diameter, and 
are coiled round revolving drums. 

The sheet and pipe lead used in Dublin contains an 
admixture of three parts tin, which effectually checks the 
chemical action on the pure Vartry water with which 
Dublin is supplied. For use with all pure soft waters this 
alloy should be used. 

With reference to tin-lined lead pipe the writer has not 
much experience, but the making of wiped joints, owing 
to the fusible nature of tin as compared with lead, must 
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be a very great difficulty, lead not melting till 617^, while 
tin melts at 442°. Professor Frankland said the public 
should be warned against the use of tin-lined lead pipa In 
some cases, he states, the two metals produced an alloy 
which acted more on the water than lead pipes alone, and 
caused danger. 

The composition lead-piping used for gas distribution is 
made of scrap-lead and antimonial lead, which contains 
impurities rendering it dangerous to employ it for water 
distribution ; it is usually very hard, and is made thin and 
light. This piping is frequently tinned when leaving the 
press, adding about six shillings a ton to the cost The tin 
is applied to the lead from a cup round the die from which 
the tubing rises. 

Tin is one of the oldest, as it is one of the most useful 
and beautiful of metals. It is obtained from an ore called 
tin stone, usually found in veins running through primitive 
rocks, in Cornwall, Malacca, Banca, Mexico, and Australia. 
It is sometimes found in a very pure state in alluvial soils 
where it was carried by water and deposited; it is then 
called stream tin. The original veins can be generally 
traced out by following up the likely course taken by the 
stream. 

The metallurgical operations to extract the metal from 
the ore somewhat resemble those in the case of lead ores — 
stamping and washing, to remove the earthy and lighter 
portions; roasting, to decompose pyrites and get rid of 
arsenic and sulphur; washing, to dissolve cupric sulphate 
and carry oflF ferric oxide ; reduction, to separate the tin 
from oxygen and earthy matter ; and refining, or liquation, 
to purify for use. 

In the latter operation the tin is heated till it begins to 
fuse, on the bed of a reverberatory furnace. The purer tin. 
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being more fusible, gradually melfcs out, leaving an alloy 
which has a higher fusing point ; this, when remelted, forms 
the inferior class called block tin. 

The purer metal is then put through a further refining 
process, and the purest portion of ail becomes so brittle 
that it will split into irregular fragments, known as grain 
or dropped tin. This condition of tin is a guarantee of 
purity. 

Tin fuses at 442^ ; its specific gravity is 7*29. Tin is a 
white metal, with a high metallic lustre like silver. It has 
a yellowish tint, has a peculiar taste and odour when 
rubbed or held in a warm hand, is very soft and malleable, 
but of low tensile strength ; at 212° is ductile, and may be 
drawn into wires. If a bar be bent it emits a crackling 
sound, and becomes hot at point of flexure, if bent several 
times back and forward. If a little lead be added to the 
tin, the crackle or tin cry will not occur ; it is therefore a 
rough test of purity. 

Zinc, tiU lately chiefly seen in London in the frightful 
forms with which frantic chimney doctors make the London 
sky-line hideous, is a metal likely to be more frequently 
met with by plumbers than was formerly the case, owing 
to great improvements in its manufacture. It is suitable 
for roof-work, owing to its qualities of lightness and 
durability, combined with the universal latter-day cheap- 
ness, a quality to which plumbers also must perforce take 
heed. 

Ingot zinc is also known on the market as spelter. It is 
produced from calamine, or carbonate of zinc, so called from 
its peculiarity of adhering after fusion in the form of reeds 
to the base of the furnace ; from blende, or sulphide of zinc, 
or black jack, as the miners call it ; and from red zinc ore, 
or the oxide of zinc. 
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These ores are found in England, America, Silesia, 
Belgium, Sweden, and Spain; they are crushed between 
rollers and roasted in furnaces hy methods differing in each 
country. Calamine is more easily smelted than blende. 
Blende requires great care and much tin>e in order to 
extract all traces of galena^ usually mixed with blende, as 
the presence of lead is not only found to destroy the 
crucibles used in the reduction of the metal, but also renders 
the zinc too brittle to roll into sheets. In England, the 
roasted ore is mixed with half its weight of powdered coke 
or charcoal in crucibles of special construction, covered and 
placed in circular furnaces, three on each side of fire-bars, 
and the molten zinc is received in iron vessels placed under- 
neath discharging tubes leading from the crucibles. This 
metal is remelted, and when the oxide scum is removed it 
is cast into ingots. When required for rolling into sheets 
these ingots are again melted at a low temperature, and 
cast into plates of suitable form, which are passed through 
the rolls at a temperature of 220° 

Zinc, or spelter, is a hard, bluish-white metal. At tem- 
peratures of 60° to 100° it is brittle^ showing a crystalline 
fracture if broken ; but at temperatures from 212° to 300° 
it becomes very malleable and ductile, easily wrought. 
Curiously, at 410° it again becomes brittle enough to 
pulverize ; and at 793° zinc fuses. Its specific gravity is 6'86° 

Zinc tarnishes rapidly on exposure to moist air ; a film 
of oxide forms on the surface, but this corrosion prevents 
further corrosion and protects the metal from decay. , Near 
the sea, and in cities where the air contains acids, zinc 
is seriously attacked. Soot also is injurious in its effects 
when lying in contact with zinc. These points should be 
remembered. 

Sheet zinc of good quality is of uniform colour, and 
tough enough to admit of frequent bending without splitting. 
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If sheet zinc is dark or blotchy it is of inferior quality, and 
should be rejected 

Zinc expands and contracts under changes of tempera- 
ture more than either lead or copper ; free play must there- 
fore be provided for it in roof-work. It should not be laid 
in contact with iron, copper, or lead, as voltaic action may 
rapidly destroy it when moisture is present Zinc sheets 
are also liable to bum fiercely if they reach a red heat, and 
in event of a fire occurring a zinc roof will add fuel to the 
flamea 

Zinc is rolled in sheets eight feet or seven feet long, 
and three feet wide; it can be rolled any length up to 
twelve feet 

The thicknesses recommended for roof-work are known 
on the zinc gauge (by which gauge they should be specified) 
as No& 15 and 16, corresponding with Nos. 19 and 20 on 
Birmingham wire gauge. 

The soldering of zinc on roofs should be avoided. Special 
flashings and end pieces for roof rolls are supplied, and 
special slips and fasteners to render the use of solder un- 
necessary, and give freedom for contraction and expansion. 

Copper, a metal known to the ancients, appears to have 
been wrought in Cyprus by the Greeks, and hence its name. 
Copper is sometimes found, in its native state, crystallized 
in cubes, but usually it is in combination with sulphur, 
oxygen, and arsenic. The commercial copper is almost ex- 
clusively derived from the sulphurets. 

The most common ore of copper is the copper pyrites, 
but there are several ores of copper. They are found in 
Cornwall, Chili, Cuba, Spain, Australia, America, Saxony. 

The well-known yellow copper ore is a combination of 
sulphuret of copper with sulphuret of iron. 

Copper is remarkably malleable and ductile ; it may be 

2 c 
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beaten into thin sheets or drawn out into fine wire. In 
tenacity it is inferior only to iron amongst the metals. It 
has a peculiar taste, and under friction emits an unpleasant 
odour. Its density varies from 8-78 for cast copper, to 8*96 
for rolled copper. Daniell has placed the melting point at 
1996° F., when it attains a strong red heat Fouillet gives 
2050° as the fusing point. At a white heat it vaporizea 

Copper does not oxidize in dry air at ordinary tempera- 
tures. Acids act strongly on copper. 

Verdigris is a subacetate of copper. It forms rapidly 
when copper is in contact with cloths dipped in vinegar. 

Dilute sulphuric and muriatic acids act little on copper, 
but dilute nitric acid dissolves it quickly. 

Blue vitriol, or sulphate, is one of the most important 
salts of copper. 

Green vitriol, or copperas, is a protosulphate of iron. 

Swansea, in Wales, is the great centre for the smelting 
of copper. The metal is hard, tenacious, ductile, and 
malleable. 

Copper is one of the best conductors of heat and elec- 
tricity. It oxidizes slowly in moist air, becoming covered 
with a verdigris film, forming a protective coating over the 
metal. Exposure to dry air or pure water has no special 
efiect on copper ; but sea-water, and water with chlorides 
in solution, and spring and river water attack it in many 
cases, so that it is not always safe to employ copper pipes, 
unless tinned inside, to convey water for culinary purposes. 
Nor is it a safe metal to use for soil pipes or in sanitary 
appliances, the copper pans of pan closets corroding 
rapidly. 

Copper is used in good work for covering fiats and 
gutters. 

Sheet copper is rolled usually in sizes 4 feet X 2 feet, 
and 4 feet X 3 ft. 6 in. 12, 16, and 20 ounces to the foot. 
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jorresponding with Nos. 26, 24, and 22 Birmingham wire 

rgftuge, are the sizes usually specified for roofs and gutters. 

Plumbers should devote attention to working copper 

pipes, bending, screwing, and fitting, as they are now being 

much used for hot-water supply, and are displacing lead pipes. 



I Having thus briefly referred to the metala which the 

' plumber is chiefly concerned with as materials for work, 

we may just glance at the alloys or mixtures of the metals. 

These mixtures sometimes exhibit properties so different 

I from those of the raetals composing them, that the alloy may 

Ikbe regarded as a new metal. For instance, copper and tin 

" are malleable separately, but an alloy of two parts of copper 

and one of tin, known as speculum metal, is t§o hard that it 

cannot be cut with steel chisels, and is as brittle as glass, 

and its tensile strength is only oae-fiilh that of tin, and 

one-fiftieth that of copper. 

Again, an alloy of nine parts of copper and one of tin, 
known as gun-metal, is harder than copper, and its hard- 
ness is increased by adding more soft tin. It is more fusible 
than copper, but cannot be rolled or drawn out. 

In making alloys it is best to melt the least fusible 
metal first, adding the others, and keeping them stirred 
if of difierent specific gravity. 

Hard soldei-s, soft solders, pewter, bell-mefal, type-metal, 
j^n-metal, brass, bronze, are all alloys. 

Hard solders can only be used with metals which will 
endure the heat at which hard solders fuse. For soldering 
braaswork the alloy is made of one part of zinc spelter to one 
of copper ; for soldering iron and copper it is made of two 
parts of zinc spelter to three of copper. These solders are 
usually granulated by pouring, when melted, thj'ough a 
bundle of twigs into water. For soldering silver, hard solder 
is made of one part of copper to two, three, or four of silver 
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— generally used for very fine joints in iron, steel, brass, or 
gun-metal, as well as for silver and lighi-coloured metals. 

Soft solders, which melt at low temperatures, are alloyed 
in various proportions for the use of plumbers and tin- 
workers, as already described. 

Plumbers' solder, of such good quality as to be fit for 
stamping by the Plumbers' Company, is made in proportions 
of two parts of lead to one of tin; if any variation he 
made, let it be a small extra percentage of tin, as in working 
the solder picks up lead from the lead on which it is used, 
decreasing its fusibility. The solder pot should be capable 
of holding two hundred- weight of metal. Into this put first 
your lead, as pure as you can get it — pig lead if you want 
specially good solder, though when making solder it may 
be well to use up your old scrap lead. When your lead is 
well melted, stir it^ and remove the scum, then add half the 
weight of purest ingot tin, and when it has nearly melted 
you can assist fusion by adding a little resin. Keep it 
quietly stirred till hot enough to ignite paper, or make wood 
smoke quickly when plunged in it, and then cast it in any 
convenient form of mould you may desire. This will be 
better solder than the quality usually purchased from lead 
merchants. By heating the solder more than usual a bloom 
is thrown up by the tin oxidizing, but this is not desirable. 
When you pour out solder and let it cool, spots should 
appear on the top about an inch apart ; if the spots are very 
close the tin is probably too abundant in the alloy. 

Old solder joints may be cut off old lead pipes and 
melted up again, when the workman is experienced in 
making solder. It saves tin ; but when the time expended 
in cutting off the joints and the extra time in getting the 
proportions of tin and lead right in melting is taken into 
account, and added to the fact that the solder will not be so 
good as if made from all ingot tin and lead, the odds of 
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profit and loss are against the practice. Sokler of this class 
fiises at about 440° F. 

Fine solder has proportions of half tin and half lead, 
fusing at 370°, It can be tested by pouring out in flat 
strips, and when cool, bending it close to the ear, it should 
emit s very slight creaking sound. If the creaking be too 
marked, it is too flna 

Fine blow-pipe solder is made of li parts of tin to 1 of 
lead, fusing at 334". It is run out on a clean slab, in long 
strips, about a quarter of an inch in diameter, from a ladle 
having a small hole drilled in the spout to get the size even. 

A slight addition of bismuth renders solder extjrA fusible. 

Solder is injured by impiuities. Zinc will make it too 
brittle to work at all, and the solder must then be purified 
by burning the zinc out, letting the pot get nearly red-hot, 
till the zinc bums off in vapour and scum, and skiniming 
it, but not stirring up the lead while red-hot. Add a little 
sulphur, which will bring up more scum, which remove. 
Let solder cool, adding tallow, and mixing it up when 
nearly cool enough to work with, adding also a Uttle resin 
and pare tin. 

Solder should be stirred by the plumber in the pot 
always before taking a ladleful out, as the lead and tin are 
apt to lie in layers, owing to difference in specific gravity. 

Plumbers' students should practise carefully the effects 
produced on their solders by adding lead and tin in various 
proportions. The teacher should assist them in class with 
practical advice, and, pointing out the effects, explain the 
causes. Plumbers do not gain by complaining of the 
quality of solder served to them ; tliey should know how 
to adjust it themselves. Keep zinc at a respectful dis- 
tance from your solder. In making alloys like solder 
the melting-pot should be red-hot (a white heat is better). 
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and those metals placed in it which require the most heat to 
fuse them. 

Put the metals in the melting-pot in strict order, 
following exactly the different fusing-points from the 
highest degree of temperature required down to the lowest, 
in regular sequence, and being especially careful to refrain 
from adding the next metal until those already in the pot 
are completely melted. 

When the metals fused together in the crucible require 
very different temperature to melt them a layer of charcoal 
should be placed upon them ; or, if there is much tin in the 
alloy, a layer of sand should be used. 

The molten mass should be vigorously stirred with a 
stick, and even while pouring it into another vessel the 
stirring should not be relaxed. 

Another hint is to use a little old alloy in making 
new, if there is any on hand, and the concluding word of 
caution is to make sure that the melting-pots are absolutely 
clean and free from any traces of former operations. 

Plumbers' smudge is of some importance in making 
joints. The ugly, unfinished appearance of joints so often 
observed is frequently caused by the use of badly made 
smudge. Some plumbers consider the quality of the smudge 
they use as beneath their notice, but it is only by careful 
attention to such details in plumbing work that neat and 
sound workmanship is attained. 

Good smudge will dry quickly of a dead black shade, 
contrasting well with the bright grey shade of lead. When 
dry, it will not rub off easily, nor will it chip or peel off, 
and it will not be sticky or greasy. 

Good smudge is made by mixing carefully one part by 
weight of chalk and two parts of lampblack, grinding them 
well together with a pestle in a small cast-iron mortar, or 
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on a slab iwith a palette knife, then adding a little melted 
size, and mixing all into a paste. Now, take the smudge- 
pot, half fill it with equal parts melted size and water, pour 
in the paste, stirring all carefully, and warm up the whole 
in a glue-pot on a fire or stove, thus not allowing the 
temperature to rise quite to 212° F., the boiling point. 

As the quality of the materials will vary, the smudge 
when made should be tested ia the following way : — Take 
a piece of sheet lead, previously cleaned, and apply the 
smudge evenly with a paint-brush ; then dry it at the fire. 
Then gently rub the smudge to see if it adheres firmly. If 
it rubs ofi*, more size must be added. If it chips or peels 
ofi*, water must be added, and all heated again, continuing 
the tests till the smudge is found right for working. Porter, 
sometimes added to smudge, renders ii sticky, and is not 
recommended. 

Fluxes are used to assist the flow of melting metals, and 
are specially useful to plumbers in soldering operations. 
When metals are in process of heating or melting they are 
liable to attack from the air, which coats them with a 
covering of oxide, checking the fusion of the metal and 
preventing combination as an alloy. This effect may be 
observed in the scale which forms on copper in soldering 
irons, and in the dross which floats on molten lead or solder. 
Fluxes are used chiefly to stop the formation of this oxide 
or rust, by excluding the air from the surface of the metal. 

Fluxes act by cleansing the metallic surfaces they are 
suitably applied to, by preventing formation of oxides, and 
by assisting the flow and combination of the molten metals 
in soldering, or welding, or alloying. 

Spirits of salts, muriatic acid, or hydrochloric acid are 
suitable fluxes for soft soldering. They require to be 
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prepared specially by dissolving in them dean clippings of 
zinc, which at once cause an evolution of gas, accompanied 
by ebullition ; when this action ceases, the flux is ready for 
use as muriate or chloride of zinc, technically known as 
killed spirit 

This flux must be carefully wiped away after soldering 
any metal liable to rust. 

In soldering zinc the surface of the zinc must be dean 
and bright, when killed spirits are used ; crude spirits of 
salts may be used for zinc which is dull, as it deans the 
surface, and in doing so becomes chloride of zinc. 

Resin or chloride of zinc are used as fluxes in soldering 
tinned iron. 

Resin, plain or mixed with oil, may be used as a flux 
for soft soldering bright clean surfaces, but it leaves a sticky, 
residuum, which, however, does not cause rust It is used 
for soldering lead and tin pipes. 

Tallow, or touch, as it is technically called, is used by 
plumbers as the best flux for lead soldering ; it preserves 
the bright shaved lead from the tarnish or oxide which 
would form at once unless touch was applied to the surface. 

Gallipoli oil is the usual flux for pewter soldering. 

Borax or sal-ammoniac is used as the flux for hard solder- 
ing, and for iron and steel welding. 

Sal-ammoniac or chloride of zinc for soldering copper and 
brass. 
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CHAPTER XL 

PLrXBEBST TOOLSL 

The plamber is known by his tools and by their ocmdition, 
as is his constant companion, the carpenter. 

The shop fixtores, sadi as benches, casting-table, melt- 
ing-pot, stoves, etc^ and the shop tools, saeh as vices, 
stocks and dies, screwing machines, lead-burning machines, 
lathes, mandrels, etc, are provided by employers. The 
phimber is required to provide his own kit of handicraft 
tools — they are his personal property; many of them he 
makes with his own hands, others he purchases out of his 
savings, but all demand firom him constant care to maiu- 
tain their condition clean, sound, and fit for work — the 
carpet wrapper, for carrying tools to the jobs; the tool- 
chest, to hold the tools carefully ready for service. 

The plumbers' irons are required of various sizes : the 
larger to suit heavy roof-work and 
cistern lining, and smaller handy 
sizes for joint-making. These ^o. 269._Pi„m^ 
should be kept free from scale and solder-iron, 

dirt always. 

The hatchet-shaped copper bit, fixed in an iron holder, 
with wooden handle, should be tinned bright on edge. When 
tinning, let the bit be as cool as possible, using whatever 
flux you intend to use in actual work. 

The straight copper bit must be heavier than a tinplate 
worker's bit— not less than four and a half pounds of copper. 
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Fia. 270.— Solder-pgt Fw- 271.— Plumber's ladle. 

The aolder-pot with iron handle, shaped to stand steady, 
and not of a kind to let solder spill out easily in use. 
The splash-sticks are best made of iron. 
The ladles of sizes suited tu the work in band, selected 
fur handiness, and Qaitened uBdemeatb to keep them steady 
when set down. 

The solder-wiping cloths, made of ticking or fustian, are 
best sewn together. They should not be too thin. 

-^^^ The shave-hooks are wanted in two sizes 

I straight and two others shaped and bent, for 

■ shaving in awkward Gorners where straight 

■\ hooks cannot work. Shave-hooks should be 

KJ kept very carefully. 

Fio 272— "^^^ gauge-hook is required for shaving 

sliave-liDok. edges parallel. 
The plumbers' hammer may be left to choice; but it 
should be a good one, of fair weight to deliver a blow in 
driving hooks. 

The dummies must be made in various forms to beat 

Tthe dents and dingea out of benda and 
traps. The handles are generally |-ineh 
iron pipe, and the heads east on the tinned 
end of the tube in sand moulds. Some 
dummies have cane handles. 
The bossing, mallet, with hardwood 
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Via. 274. — Ghaie wedge. 

The chase wedges. Fio. 275.— Mallet. 

The common mallet. 

The dressers should be made of hornbeam, with well-set- 
back handles, for dressing into angles. 





Fio. 276.— Tampin. Fig. 277.— Dresser. 

The conical boxwood tampins, or tumpins, for opening 
pipe-ends. 

The flapper, like a square trowel, is made of sheet lead, 
about 12 inches by 6 inches, formed into a handle for 
striking bumps out of sheet lead in laying. 

The jdiuie, for edging sheet lead. 

The square is made of iron, and marked as a rule in 
inches and eighths. 

The mandrels, made slightly taper, of soft wood, about 
six to ten feet long, for turning soil-pipes on, are generally 
Hupplied by employers. 

The straight edge should be made of well-seasoned wood, 
quite true, for marking straight lines and testing edges. 

The plumbers' knife, strong/ for cutting lead and trimming. 

The plumbers' rasp, for preparing edges for jointing, 
should not be coarse in grain. 

The long-handled drawing knife, for cutting long cuts 
in sheets of lead for roof-work. 
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The turascrew should always be well chosen, strong, not 
too wide ill the point, for taking down mahogany antl 
other casings neatly. A small one also is useful. 

The screw-wrench, for couplings aud nuts of boilers, 
cannot be too well made. 

The iron bolt or tommy, for dressing lead in making 
branches, etc. 

Two bradawls, two gimlets, one pliers for cutting wire, 
one brace and bits. 



Fio. 278.— Catting pliere. 

The compass, for making curves and circles. 

The calipers, for measuring thicknesses and diameters. 

The blowpipe in various forms, for jointing and 
soldering. 

The spirit-level and plumb-line, always required. 

The cramp, for holding two ends of pipes together for 
wiping a joint, 

The smudge or soil-pot, made of copper, and its brush. 

The jilumbers' saw, about sixteen inches in the blade, 
for cutting lead pipe across. 

Three caulking tools of different thickness, for jointjng 
iron drain and soil pipes. 

Plumbers' blowpipe torches, used with methylated 
spirits or benzoline, are very trying to the workmen, and 
only advantageons in making joints in some place where a 
fire cannot be had. 

The self-acting blowing lamps, with spirits in a boiler, 
heated by a small lamp, generate a powerful Same. The 
valve needs attention to keep it free and prevent accidents 
rW)m explosion. The solder must be used in strips with 
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I tiiese lamps. They are more useful for jointing than for roof 
I or cistern work. 

The plumbers' forcing pump, for clearing choked or air- 
I bound pipes. 




I 



Fio. 279. — Plumbcr'a pump fo( cltiaring aorvice-pipcB. 

With this useful pump, by closing the atop-cock, and 
i-working the handle and piston, a great 
pressure can be obtained in the copper 
bell-shaped container. This concen- 
trated force can be suddenly discharged 
into obstructed pipes to clear them. 
About two feet of strong india-rubber 
hose is also needed to attach 
couplings. 

The plumber's force-pump, handy to 
carry and useful. 

The forcing cup, for clearing water- 
closet traps. 
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Fia. 281.— Steam ot gie-pipe l'>ngs. 
The gun-barrel tongs, of two aizes. 



Fio. 382.— Gas-pliert. 
The gas-pliers, for brass couplings and unscrewing gas- 
bvimers. 




Fia. £83.— Wrench for Btatings, 



Tbe stocks aad dies, ^ inch to 2 inches. 

The shears, for cutting sheet zinc, copper, or brass, 

Tbe list of tools here given is intended as a guide to 
enable young plumbers to try systematically to get together 
as complete a collection as possible. A plumber never knows 
what class of work he may be called on to do, but he 
should aim at being ready for anything. 

It is not at the moment of commencing a plumbing job 
that the plumber should begin to seek for tools. He cannot 
take all the tools in the list to daily Jobs, but he ought td 
be provided with them in long country jobs. 

We must not forget that, although the best kind ol 
tools help a plumber in his work, yet a good plumber, t 
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handle them well, is much more important. Tools are to 
be bought for money, but plumbers must be trained and 
educated to use them. 



3 irons. 

2 topper bolts. 
2 oopper bits. 
2 solder-pots. 

2 ladles. 

1 splash*stick. 
1 pouring stick. 

4 shaTe-hooks ; 2 straight, 2 shaped. 
1 gange-hook. 

1 hammer. 
1 bossing mallet 
1 plain mallet. 
6 dummies. 

3 dressers. 
3 tumpins. 
1 flapper. 

1 w^ge. 

1 plane. 

1 square. 

3 mandrels. 

1 straight edge« 

1 knife. 

1 drawing knife. 

1 rasp. 

2 tumscrews. 



3 bradawls. 
2 gimlets. 

1 screw-wrench. 

2 iron bolts. 
1 pliers. 

1 brace and bits. 
1 compass. 

1 calipers. 

2 blowpipes. 

1 cramp for pipe joint 

1 pair of shears. 
Stocks and dies. 

2 gas«pliers. 

2 gim-barrol tongs. 
1 force-pump. 

1 forcing cup. 

1 blowing lamp. 

1 solder cloth. 

1 carpet. 

1 saw. 

1 soil-pot and brush. 

3 caulking tools. 
1 spirit-level. 

1 pieJette knife. 

1 wrench for gratings. 



The renaissance of the plumbing craft has created a 
demand for first-class journeyman plumbers to carry out 
first-class work. To attain the highest rank as such nowa- 
days, a man must have commenced at the foundation. The 
very utmost use of his opportunities at school is essential to 
give a solid groundwork of primary education, and this is 
now placed within easy reach of all boys, but is difiicult 
to attain in later life. Next, as a lad, he must work 
steadily under a good master as an apprentice and improver 
during a term of seven years at the very least. 

During his apprenticeship he must contrive to attend 
technical classes in plumbing and science classes connected 
with plumbing. 
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He should pass the examinations both under the Science 
and Art Department and under the City and Guilds of 
London Technical Institute, securing thus his fiill Techno- 
logical Certificate. 

He should then claim his right to registration as a 
journeyman plumber from the Plumbers' Company. He 
will then be qualified to commence his career as a fully 
trained journeyman plumber. 

In the first place, he will be an honest man all round, 
scrupulously sharp in keeping time, and protecting his 
employer's interests against waste of either the time or the 
material used and paid for by his employer. 

The plumber whose heart is in the right place — that is, 
in his work — steps out bravely with a will, looks every inch 
a workman, and is proud to know it ; his mate or assistant 
will also share his spirit, for there is a magnetism in it that 
attracts. As iron sharpeneth iron, so a man sharpeneth the 
countenance of his friend. He will be a gentleman at heart 
also, as every plumber ought to be, considering the wishes 
and feelings of those about him in his daily round of work, 
being careful not to injure property or make his presence 
in any dwelling disagreeably felt. 

The model journeyman plumber of 1900 must add many 
other qualifications to these if he is to take front rank. 

His hands must first be the hands of a plumber, adroit 
in all manipulation of lead and solder. 

As a foreman he will be prepared to meet the architects 
of 1900. He will find greater clearness and detail in their 
plumbing specifications then, no doubt, but he will also be 
more frequently invited in person to receive instructions, 
and will be expected to be ready to point out possible im- 
provements, and to explain practical points, to hear practical 
difficulties stated, and to suggest the best means to overcome 
them. 
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As a foreman, or as a master, he must know the values 
of material and work, so as to draw up and price out quan-* 
tities for estimates. 

He must understand the chemicaJ and physical qualities 
of the various metals, and their uses in the trade. 

He must be acquainted with the mixing of alloys, and 
know their fusing points and working qualities* 

He must be prepared to advise on occasions as to the 
best means of obtaining suitable household water in any 
district, to calculate the required quantities, and the proper 
dimensions for store tanks and conduits. 

He must be able to recommend the best form and the 
proper dimensions of pumps, hydraulic rams, and pumping 
engines, to fix them, and to calculate the quantity of water 
each is capable of raising to given heights with given 
powers. 

He will need to have personal acquaintance, not only 
with all the sanitary appliances of to-day, but also with all 
those which shall be invented during the next ten years. 

He must be a ready draughtsman, so as to convey his 
instructions clearly to workmen. 

He will have to carry ventilation and heating at his 
finger ends, to raise and lower temperature at will. Syphon- 
age and momentum in traps he must be able to conquer. 
Planning, laying, flushing, and disinfecting of drains, and 
ultimate sewage disposal, he will be required to master 
completely. 

Tn addition to all these acquirements, he will be expected 
to assist in teaching the younger members of his trade, and 
to help them with his experience. 

Finally, we hope that the model plumber of 1900 may 

2d 
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have attained so honourable a position that, without fear of 
consequences, he may be able to decline to cany out faulty 
or insufficient plumbing work, no matter who may specify 
it or require it executed. 

In closing these lectures let us once again recall the fact 
that, as modern plumbing and drainage exert a more 
powerful influence over the health and happiness of our 
fellow-men than any other handicraft, so also a greater 
responsibility rests upon us, and upon all connected with 
these crafts, to do our whole duty to the public and to each 
other, whether as teachers, as masters, as journeymen, or as 
students. 

Recent attention to sanitary reform, in which good and 
sound plumbing and drainage work takes the most im- 
portant place, has saved the lives, improved the health, and 
increased the happiness of hundreds of thousands of the 
people of our land; but we must also admit that sorrow, 
suffering, and death can still be traced to shameful ignorance 
and neglect of sound sanitary plumbing and drainage work, 
both on the part of the public and on the part of some who^ 
undertake the responsibility of ministering to them in such 
vital matters. 

The technical education of plumbers is of double value 
when it is given and received by those who realize the 
greatness of their moral responsibility in following this 
handicraft, and the vital importance of securing, by all 
means in their power, good arrangement and sound work 
in the plumbing and drainage of the dwellings entrusted to 
their care. 

The arts of decorating and of furnishing houses, which 
receive the most ample consideration, both from the public 
and from the craftsmen concerned, involve mere questions 
of taste and luxury; the arts of plumbing and drainage. 
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therefore, involving the life and health, and consequently 
the happiness of whole families and communities, should 
occupy a higher and more important position than they 
have yet been given. 

The claims of plumbers, whether journeymen, foremen, 
or employers, to this noble grade, depend on the manner 
in which they individually realize their responsibility, and 
act upon their professions. It is one of the great objects 
of the City and Guilds of London Institute, not merely 
to teach technicalities that may better be learned in the 
workshop or at the bench, but to encourage the teachers of 
plumbing, and to stimulate the younger students and crafts- 
men to concentrate their faculties, and to join all together 
in one bond of union to elevate themselves and each other, 
and by their united efforts to raise once more the noble art 
and handicraft of plumbing to the highest attainable position 
of honour and of usefulness. 

As plumbers should know something of the plumbing 
and drainage systems of America, the plumbing regulations 
in New York are added to this volume. 



Plumbing Regulations in New York. 

The following are the latest revised official rules of the 
Board of Health of New York, without whose authority no 
plans can be carried into excution : — 

1. All materials must be of good quality and free from 
defects; the work must be executed in a thorough and 
workmanlike manner. 

2. The arrangement of soil and waste pipes must be as 
direct as possible. 

3. The drain, soil, and waste pipes and the traps must, if 
practicable, be exposed to view for ready inspection at all 
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times, and for convenience in repairing. When necessarily 
placed within partitions or in recesses of walls, soil and 
waste pipes must be covered with woodwork so fastened 
with screws as to be readily removed. In no case shall they 
be absolutely inaccessible unless so placed in accordance 
with a permit issued by the Board of Health. 

4. All interior water-closet compartments in tenement 
houses shall be ventilated into air-shafts of not less than 
three square feet in area. 

5. Where there is a sewer in the street^ every house or 
building must be separately and independently connected 
with it. When possible, such connection must be made 
directly in front of the house. 

6. Where the ground is made or filled in, the house 
sewer, by which is meant the portion of the drain extending 
from the public sewer to the front wall, must be of extra 
heavy cast-iron pipe of such diameter as the Board of 
Health may approve. Such* pipes should be laid with the 
joints properly calked with lead. 

7. Where the soil consists of a natural bed of loam, sand, 
or rock, the house sewer may be of hard, salt-glazed and 
cylindrical earthenware pipe, laid 6n a smooth bottom, free 
from all projections of rock, and with the soil well rammed 
to prevent any settling of the pipe. Each section must be 
wetted before applying the cement, and the space between 
each hub and the small end of the next section must be 
completely and uniformly filled with the best hydraulic 
cement. Care must be taken to prevent any cement being 
forced into the drain to become an obstruction. No 
tempered-up cement shall be used. A straight-edge must 
be used inside the pipe, and the different sections must be 
laid in perfect line on the bottom and sides. 

8. Where there is no sewer in the street, and it is 
necessary to construct a private sewer to connect with a 
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sewer in an adjacent street or avenue, it must be laid out- 
side of the curb, under the roadway of the street on which 
the houses front, and not through the yards or under the 
houses. 

9. The house-drain must be of iron, with a fall of at 
least a quarter of an inch to the foot. 

10. Where water-closets discharge into it, the house- 
drain must be at least four inches in diameter. 

11. It must be securely held in place against the cellar 
wall or properly suspended from the cellar ceiling. It can 
be laid under the cellar floor only when a permit from the 
Board of Health has been obtained. 

12. It must be laid in a straight line, if possible. All 
changes in direction must be made with curved pipes, and 
all connections with Y-branch pipes and one-sixteenth or 
one-eighth bends, if possible. 

13. Any house-drain or house sewer put in and covered 
without due notice to the Health Department, must be un- 
covered for inspection at the direction of the inspector. 
Old sewers or house-drains can be used for new houses only 
when found by an inspector of this department to conform 
in all respects to the foregoing regulations governing new 
sewers and drains. 

14. Unless omitted by permission of the Board of Health, 
a running or half S-trap must be placed on the house-drain 
at an accessible point near the front of the house. This 
trap must be furnished with a hand-hole for convenience in 
cleaning, the cover of which must be properly fitted and 
made gas and air tight with some suitable cement properly 
applied. 

15. When the trap described in section 14 is required 
in the house-drain, there must be an inlet for fresh 
air to enter the drain just inside of the trap of at least four 
inches in diameter, leading to the outer air and opening at 
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some place shown on the approved plans not less than ten 
feet from the nearest window. No cold-air box for a 
furnace shall be so placed that it can possibly draw air from 
this inlet pipe. 

16. No brick, sheet metal, earthenware, or chimney flue 
shall be used as a sewer ventilator, nor to ventilate any 
trap, drain, soil, or waste pipe. 

17. Every vertical soil and main waste pipe must be of 
iron, and where it receives the discharge of fixtures on two 
or more floors, it must extend at least two feet above the 
highest part of the roof or coping or light-shaft louvres, and 
have a diameter above the roof at least one inch greater 
than that of the pipe proper ; but in no case shall it be less 
than four inches in diameter above the roof. No cap or 
cowl shall be fixed to the top of such ventilation pipe, but 
in tenement houses a strong wire basket shall be provided 
and securely fastened thereto in every case, to cover the 
mouth of it. 

18. Soil, waste, and vent pipes in an extension must be 
extended above the roof of the main building when other- 
wise they would open within twenty feet of the windows 
of the main house or the adjoining house. 

19. Horizontal soil and waste pipes are prohibited. 

20. The least diameter of soil-pipe permitted is four 
inches. A vertical waste-pipe into which a line of kitchen 
sinks discharges must be at least three inches in diameter 
if receiving the waste of five or more sinks, and shall have 
2-inch branches. 

21. Where lead pipe is used to connect fixtures with 
vertical soil or waste pipes, or to connect traps with vertical 
vent-pipes, it must not be lighter than D-pipe. 

22. There shall be no traps on main vertical soil or 
waste pipes. 

23. All iron pipes must be sound, free from holes or 
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cracks, and of the grade known in commerce as extra heavy. 
The following weights per lineal foot will be accepted as 
standards : — 



2 inches, 5\ pounds per lineal foot. 


7 inches, 27 pounds per lineal foot. 
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24. All fittings used in connection with such pipe shall 
correspond with it in weight and quality. No tar-coated 
cast-iron pipe shall be used. 

25. When required by an inspector from the Board of 
Health, plumbing work must be tested with the pepper- 
mint test, or by other approved methods, such test to be 
made by the plumber in the presence of the inspector. 
Defective pipes discovered must be removed and replaced 
by sound pipes, and all defective joints made tight, and 
every part of the work in which defects are found be made 
to conform to these rules and regulations. 

26. All joints in iron drain-pipes, soil-pipes, and waste- 
pipes must be so filled with oakum and lead and hand- 
calked as to make them gas-tight. 

The amount of lead used to a calked joint shaU be not 
less than twelve ounces to each inch diameter of the pipe so 
connected. 

27. All connections of lead with iron pipes must be 
made with a brass sleeve or ferrule of the same size as the 
lead pipe, put in the hub of the branch of the iron pipe and 
calked with lead. The lead pipe must be attached to the 
ferrule by a wiped or overcast joint. 

28. All connections of lead waste and vent pipes shall 
be made by means of wiped joints. 

29. Every water-closet, urinal, sink, basin, wash-tray, 
bath, and every tub or set of tubs, and hydrant waste-pipe 
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must be separately and effectively trapped, except where a 
sink and wash-tubs immediately adjoin each other, in which 
case the waste-pipe from the tubs may be connected with the 
inlet side of the sink tra]). In such a case the tub waste-pipe 
is not required to be separately trapped. Urinal platforms, 
if connected to drain-pipes, must also be properly trapped. 

30. Traps must be placed as near the fixtures as prac- 
ticable, and in no case shall a trap be more than two feet 
from the fixture. 

31. All waste-pipes from fixtures other than water- 
closets must be provided at the outlet of such fixtures with 
strong metallic strainers to exclude from such waste-pipes 
all substances likely to obstruct them. 

32. In no case shall the waste from a bath tub or other 
fixture be connected with a water-closet trap. 

33. Traps must be protected from syphonage, and the 
waste-pipe leading from them ventilated by a special air- 
pipe, in no case less than two inches in diameter for water- 
closet traps, and one inch and a half for other traps. 
Except in private dwellings, the vertical vent-pipes for 
traps of water-closets in buildings more than four stories 
in height must be at least three inches in diameter, with 
2-inch branches to each trap, and for traps of other fixtures 
not less than two inches in diameter, with branches one and 
a half inches in diameter, unless the trap is smaller, in 
which case the diameter of branch vent-pipe must be at 
least equal to the diameter of the trap. In all cases vertical 
vent-pipes must be of cast or wrought iron. 

34. Vent-pipes must extend two feet above the highest 
part of the roof or coping or light-shaft louvres, the 
extension to be not less than four inches in diameter, to 
avoid obstruction from frost, except in cases where the use 
of smaller pipes is permitted by the Board of Health. They 
may be combined by branching together those which serve 
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several traps. These air-pipes must always have a con- 
tinuous slope to avoid collecting water by condensation. 

35. No trap- vent pipe shall be used as a waste or soil 
pipe. 

36. Overflow pipes from fixtures must, in each case, be 
connected on the inlet side of the trap. 

37. Every safe under a wash-basin, bath, urinal, water- 
closet, or other fixture must be drained by a special pipe 
not directly connected with any soil-pipe, waste-pipe, drain, 
or sewer, but discharging into an open sink, upon the cellar 
floor, or outside of the house. The outlets of such pipes 
should be covered by flap- valves. 

38. The drain-pipe from refrigerators shall not be directly 
connected with the soil or waste pipe, or with the drain or 
sewer, or discharge upon the ground ; it should discharge 
into an open and water-supplied sink. Such waste-pipes 
should be so arranged as to admit of frequent flushing, and 
should be as short as possible, and disconnected from the 
refrigerator. In tenement houses it must be ventilated 
above the roof. Covering the outlet by means of a flap- 
valve is recommended. 

39. The sediment-pipe from kitchen boilers must be 
connected on the inlet side of the sink-trap. 

40. Water-closets must never be placed in an un- 
ventilated room or compartment In every case the com- 
partment must be open to the outer air, or be ventilated 
by means of a shaft or air-duct. All water-closets within 
the house must be supplied with water from special tanks 
or cisterns, the water of which is not used for any other 
purpose. Interior water-closets must never be supplied 
directly from the Croton supply-pipes. Except in tene- 
ment houses, a group of closets may be supplied from one 
tank, but water-closets on difierent floors are not permitted 
to be flushed from one tank. In tenement houses there 
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must be a separate cistern for each water-closet, and one 
water-closet must be provided for each two families. 

41. The overflow-pipes from water-closet cistema may 
discharge into an open sink, or where its discharge will 
attract attention and indicate that waste of water is 
occurring, but not into the soil or waste pipe, nor into the 
drain or sewer. When the pressure of the Croton is not 
sufficient to supply these cisterns, adequate pumps must be 
provided. 

42. The valves of cisterns must be so fitted and adjusted 
as to prevent wasting of water, especially where cisterns are 
supplied from a tank on the roof 

43. Water-closets, when placed in the yard, must be so 
arranged as to be conveniently and adequately flushed, and 
their water-supply pipes and traps must be protected from 
freezing. 

The compartments for such water-closets must be 
ventilated by means of slatted openings in the doors 
and roof. 

44. No privy-vault or cesspool for sewage will be 
permitted in any part of the city where water-closets can 
be connected with a public sewer in the street. 

45. Tanks for drinking-water are objectionable, but if 
indispensable they must never be lined with lead, galvanized 
iron, or zinc. They should be constructed of iron, or wood 
lined with tinned or planished copper, or wood alone. The 
overflow should discharge upon the roof, or be trapped and 
discharge into an open sink, but never into any soil or 
waste pipe or water-closet trap, nor into the drain or sewer. 
Discharge-pipes from such tanks must not deliver into any 
sewer-connected soil or waste pipe. 

46. Rain-water leaders must never be used as soil, 
waste, or vent pipes ; nor shall any soil, waste, or vent pipe 
be used eus a leader. 
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47. When within the house, the leader must be of cast 
iron, with leaded joints, or of copper, with soldered joints. 
When outside of the house, and connected with the house- 
drain, it must, if of sheet metal with slip joints, be trapped 
beneath the ground or just inside the wall, the trap being 
arranged so as to prevent freezing. In every case where a 
leader opens near a window or a light shaft, it must be 
properly trapped at its base. The joint between a cast- 
iron leader and the roof must be made gas and water tight 
by means of a brass ferrule and lead or copper pipe, properly 
connected. 

48. No steam exhaust, blow-off, or drip-pipe shall 
connect with the sewer or with any house-drain, soil-pipe, 
or waste-pipe. Such pipes must discharge into a tank or 
condenser from which a suitable outlet to the house sewer 
may be provided. 

49. Cellars should not be connected to the house-drain 
unless necessary. Dry cesspools should be used where 
practicable. Maso^ traps for yards, cellar, and area drains 
are prohibited. ijr 

60. Subsoil drains must be provided when necessary. 
When used they must be effectively trapped and means 
provided to maintain a seal. 

51. Yards and areas, and open light courts, must always 
be properly graded, cemented, flagged, or well paved, and 
properly drained; when the drain is connected with the 
house-drain it must be effectively trapped. From area 
drains must, where practicable, be connected with the house- 
drain inside of the running trap, if one is used. 

52. Cellar and foundation walls must, where possible, 
be rendered impervious to dampness, and the use of 
asphaltum or coal-tar pitch in addition to hydraulic cement 
is recommended for that purpose. 

53. In no case will the general privy accommodation 
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of a tenement or lodging-house be allowed in the cellar or 
basement. 

54. When there is no sewer in the street, and no way of 
reaching a sewer on an adjacent street or avenue, by any 
means provided for in these regulations, privy-vaults and 
cesspools will be permitted ; but in all cases they shall be 
built and maintained absolutely water-tight. They shall be 
placed as far as practicable from any well, and so ventilated 
that no nuisance shall result therefrom. 



( *13 ) 



CHAPTER XIL 
plumbers' bulks and tables. 

Useful Rules fob Plumbebs. 

Given the diameter of any circle, to find the circum- 
ference — 

Multiply diameter by 3'1416. 

Given the diameter of any circle, to find the side of an 
equal square — 

Multiply diameter by -886226. 

Given the diameter of any circle, to find the side of an 
inscribed square — 

Multiply diameter by "7071. 

Given the diameter of any circle, to find the area — 
Square the diameter and multiply by '7854. 

Given the circumference of any circle, to find the 
diameter — 

Multiply circumference by 'SlSSl. 

To find the area of any triangle — 
Multiply the base by half the perpendicular. 
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To find the area of any ellipse- 



Multiply the conjugate axis by "7854, and the product 
by the transverse axis. 

To find the surface of any cylinder — 
Multiply the circumference by the length, and add the 
area of both ends. 

To find the surface of any cone — 

Multiply the circumference of the base by one-half of 
the slant height, and add the area of the base. 

To find the surface of any sphere — 

Multiply the square of the diameter by 3*1416. 

To find the solid contents of any cylinder — 
Multiply the area of one end by the length. 

To find the solid contents of any sphere — 
Cube the diameter and multiply by '5236. 

To find the solid contents of any cone or pyramid — 
Multiply the area of the base by one-third of the per- 
pendicular height. 

To find (P), pressure in pounds per square inch from any 
given head of water — 

Multiply (H), the head or height of water in feet, by '433. 

H X -433 = P. 

To find (H), the head or height of water in feet from (P), 
any given pressure in pounds per square inch — 
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Multiply the given pressure in pounds per square inch 
by 2-31. 

P X 2-31 = H. 



To find the contents of a cylindrical water tank approxi- 
mately in gallons — 

Square (D), the diameter in feet, and multiply by 5, and 
again by (H), {he number of feet in height. 

DxDx5xH = gallons. 

To find the contents of any pipe or drain — 

Square (d), the diameter in inches, for (W), the weight 

of water in pounds per yard of pipe. Divide by 10 for (G), 

the number of gallons per yard of pipe. 

dxd = W-r-10=:G. 

To find the weight of water in any large tank in tons 
when full — 

Reduce the contents to cubic feet, and divide by 36 for 
tons weight. 

Thus in a tank 20 feet x 12 feet X 6 feet =1440 cubic 
feet, 1440 -:- 36 = 40 tons of water when full. 

To find the weight of iron per foot — 

A square foot of cast iron 1 inch thick weighs 37^ lbs. 
To find what a square foot of any other thickness will 
weigh, multiply 37j^ by the thickness in inches or fractions 
of an inch. 

A square foot of rolled wrought iron 1 inch thick 
weighs 40 lbs. To find the weight of boiler-plates or 
sheet iron per square foot, multiply 40 by the decimal of 
an inch in thickness the required plates are to be. 
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To find the weight of castings from the pattern — 

Multiply weight of deal pattern by 17 for cast-iion. 
„ „ 18 for braM. 

,, „ 19 for copper. 

„ „ 25 for lead. 

To find the weight of iron castings — 

Find the solid contents in inches, and multiply them by 
•26, and it will give the weight in pounds. For rough 
calculations it will do to divide the cubic inches by four and 
call the answer pounds. 



Useful Tables for Plumbers. 

The weight of pure water at 62° F. should be well known 
to plumbers : — 

Odc cubic inch weighs 252j grains, or '03612 pounds. 
Four cubic inches weigh 1010 grains. 
One cubic foot weighs 1000 ounces. 

One cubic foot weighs G2*3106 pounds, but is taken as 62J pounds for all 
practical purposes. 

One cubic foot of water is equal to 28 litres. 

Sixteen cubic feet weigh 1000 pounds. 

Thirty-six cubic feet weigh 1 ton. 

Oue cubic yard weighs J ton. 

One cubic metre weighs 1 ton nearly. 

One cubic metre contains 1000 litres. 

One cubic foot contains (5*23 or G\ imperial gallons nearly. 

One cubic metre contains 35*317 cubic feet, or 220 gallons. 

One gallon weighs 10 pounds. 

One gallon contains 277*274 cubic inches. 

One gallon contains '16046 cubic foot. 

One gallon contains 4*543 litres. 

One litre is equal to -26418 gallons, or 61*028 cubic inches. 

One hundred litres is equal to 22J gallons nearly. 

One ton contains 224 gallons, or 36 cubic feet. 

One hundredweight contains 11*2 gallons, or 1*8 cubic feet. 
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Tabus of thb Pbisbubb of Wateb in Pounds peb Squabb Inch undeb 

TABious Heads in Feet. 



Feet. 


Pocuids. 


Feet. 


Pounds. 


Feet. 


Ponndt. 


... 





34 ... 


. 14-73 


68 


. . . . 29-47 


1 ... 


•4335 


85 ... 


. 15-17 


69 


.... 29-91 


2 ... 


•865 


86 ... 


. 15-6 


70 


.... 30-34 


3 ... 


1-3 


37 ... 


. 1603 


71 


. . . . 30-77 


4 ... 


1-73 


38 ... 


. 16-47 


72 


. . . . 31-21 


5 ... 


216 


39 . . 


. 16-9 


73 


. . . . 31-64 


6 ... 


2-6 


40 ... 


. 17-34 


74 


. . . . 32-07 


7 ... 


303 


41 ... 


. 17-77 


75 


. . . . 32-51 


8 .... 


3-46 


42 ... 


. 18-2 


76 


.... 3294 


9 .... 


. 3-9 


43 ... 


. 18-64 


77 


. . . . 33 38 


10 


4-335 


44 ... 


. 1907 


78 


. . . . 33-81 


11 ... 


4-76 


45 ... 


. 19-50 


79 


. . . . 34-24 


12 . . . . 


5-2 


46 ... 


. 19-94 


80 


. . . . 34-68 


13 ... 


5-63 


47 ... 


. 20-37 


81 


. . . . 3511 


14 ... 


607 


48 ... 


. 20-8 


82 


. . . . 35-54 


15 . . . . 


6-5 


49 ... 


. 21-24 


83 


. . . . 35-98 


16 ... 


6-93 


50 ... 


. 21-67 


84 


.... 86-41 


17 ... 


7-37 


51 ... 


. 221 


85 


.... 36-84 


18 .... 


7-8 


52 ..., 


22-54 


86 


. . . . 37-28 


19 . . . . 


8-23 


53 ... 


. 22-97 


87 


. . . . 37-71 


20 .... 


8-67 


54 .... 


23-4 


88 


. . . 3814 


21 .... 


91 


55 . . . . 


23-84 


89 


. . . 38-58 


22 . . . . 


9-53 


56 . . . . 


24-27 


90 


. . . 39-01 


23 .... 


9*97 


57 . . . . 


24-7 


91 


. . . 39-44 


24 .... 


10-4 


58 .... 


25-14 


92 


. . . 39-88 


25 .... 


10-83 


59 .... 


25-57 


93 . 


. . . 40-31 


26 .... 


11-27 


60 .... 


26-01 


94 


. . . 40-74 


27 .... 


117 


61 . . . . 


26-44 


95 . 


. . . 41-18 


28 . . . . 


1213 


62 . . . . 


26-87 


96 . 


. . . 41-61 


29 .... 


1257 


63 . . . . 


27-31 


97 . 


. . . 4205 


30 .... 


13 


64 .... 


27-74 


98 . 


. . . 42-48 


31 . . . . 


13-43 


65 .... 


28-17 


99 


. . . 42 91 


32 .... 


13-87 


66 .... 


28-61 


100 


. . . 43 35 


83 .... 


14-3 


67 . . . . 


29 04 
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Appbozuiati QuAariTT or Watib 


BAI8ED BT SliraLV-TBBOW PoiCFS Of 


GALLOm WITU ThXBTT StBOKXB FSB MlWUTS. 




•.inoh lO-tnoh IS-tnch 




Stnko. (ttroke. Suoko. 


2-indh 


8 .... 8i .... 4 


2i-indh 


.. 4} .... 61 .... 6} 


8-ixkoh 


6} .... 7i .... 9 


Si-inch 


9 .... 10} .... 12 


4-inoh 


.. 12 .... 13i .... 16 


4i-i]ioh 


.. 15 .... 17 .... 20 


6-iiioh 


.. 19 .... 21 .... 25 



Two-ihrow and three-throw pumps will, of course, raise 
double and treble these amounts respectively. 



Tablb or BoiLnra Poiktb bt Yibtous ArTHOBims, DirrEBiKa rsox 

li. PouiLLrr'8 EzPEBDnam. 



Snbstasoet. 


R^umnr. 


Centigrade. 


Fahrenheit. 


Alcohol hoilB at . . . . 


eap 


78° 


173° 


Bromine y, . . . . 


50 


53 


145 


Ether „ .. .. 


28 


35 


95 


Ether, nitrous, hoils at . . 


11 


14 


57 


- Iodine „ 


140 


175 


347 


Olive oil ,♦ . . 


252 


315 


600 


Mercury „ 


280 


350 


662 


Water 


80 


100 


212 



Incbbabb in Volume of Wateb from 40° to 500° F. 
(Water when heated ahove 212° is under high pressure.) 



F. 




Volume. 


F. 


Volume 


40° 


.. 10000 


212° 


. . 10433 


50° 




.. 10004 


230° 


.. 1-0512 


60° 




. . 1-0012 


250° 


. . 10604 


70° 




.. 1-0023 


275° 


. . 10729 


80° 




. . 10038 


300° 


. . 1 0869 


90° 




. . 10055 


350° 


.. 1-1156 


100° 




. . 10074 


400° 


. . 1-1484 


120° 




. . 10121 


450° 


. . 11843 


140° 




. 1-0175 


500° 


. . 1-2233 


160° 




. 1-0238 


550° 


. . 1-2666 


180° 




. 10307 


600° 


. . 1-3099 


200° 




. 10384 
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Tempebatube and . 


Pbessube of Steam. 




F. 

212° 


PoandB per 
Square Inch. 




F. 

281° 


Pounds per 
Square Inch. 

35 


216° 


.. 1 


287° 




40 


219° 


.. 2 


292° 




45 


222° 


.. 3 


298° 




50 


225° 


4 


302° 




. 55 


228° 


.. 5 


307° 




60 


230° 


.. 6 


312° 




65 


233° 


.. 7 


316° 




. 70 


235° 


.. 8 


320° 




75 


237° 


.. 9 


324° 




80 


240° 


.. 10 


327° 




. 85 


250° 


.. 15 


334° 




90 


259° 


.. 20 


341° 




. 105 


267° 


.. 25 


347° 




. 115 


274° 


.. 30 


352° 




. 125 



Table or Fbeezino Points. 



Table or Fusing Points. 



Substancee. 


Reaumur. 


Centignule. 


Fahrenheit. 


Bromide freezes at 


- 16° 


-20° 


- 4° 


Oil, anise „ 


8 


10 


50 


Oil, olive M 


8 


10 


50 


Oil, rose „ 


12 


15 


60 


Mercury „ 


- 31-5 


-39-4 


-39 


Water 


- 1 





32 



Substances. 


S^umur. 


Centigrade. 


Fahrenheit. 


Bismnth metal fuses at . . 


200° 


264° 


476° 


Cadmium „ 


248*8 


315 


592 


Q^r : :: 


874-6 


1093 


2000 


961 


1200 


2200 


Iodine „ 


92 


115 


239 


Iron „ 


1230 


1538 


2800 


Lead 


255-5 


325 


617 


Potassium „ 


46 


58 


136 


Phosphorus „ 


34 


44 


111 


Silver „ 


816-8 


1021 


1870 


Silver nitrate „ 


159 


198 


389 


Sodium „ 


72 


90 


194 


Steel 


1452 


1856 


8300 


Sulphur „ 


72 


90 


194 


Tin „ ... 


173 


280 


442 


Zino „ 


328 


410 


700 
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Table or Funiio Ponm or Yabious Allots iir Dsobbb FAHBDrHUT. 

According to PouiUeCa EiBpcrimenU. 



DcgrcM 


Paets bt Wuobt. 


DegTMt 
Fabroihelt 


Pabts bt Wbioht. 


Fahrenlieit. 


Letd. 


Tin. 


Bbmuth. 


Lead. 


TtB. 


201« 

212 

212 

246 

286 

834 


1 
5 
2 
1 




1 
8 
8 

4 
1 
2 


4 
8 
5 
5 

1 
1 


86r» 

872 
881 
885 
466 
504 


8 


8 

4 
5 
2 

1 
1 



According to Oikcr Awtkoritici. 



Depvn 


Paets bt Wkmht. 


Ii6gl'e6S 

FahrenlMlt. 


Pabtb bt Wuobt. 


Fidirenbelt. 


LMd. 


Tin. 

• 


Btniiith. 


Leed. 


Tin. 


199° 


8 


2 


5 


820 






1 


202 


5 


3 


8 


834 






n 


202 


8 


5 


3 


340 






2 


204 


1 


1 


2 


350 






10| 


208 


6 


3 


8 


356 






3 


212 


2 


3 


5 


360 






13 


220 


7 


3 


8 


365 






4 


230 


8 


3i 


8 


370 






17 


240 


8 


5 


8 


380 






11 


250 


8 


7 


8 


400 


11 




8 


260 


9 


8 


8 


420 






4 


270 


3 


2 


2 


440 






1 


280 


13 


8 


8 


450 


17 




8 


290 


7 


7 


4 


470 




• 


2 


300 


2 


1 


1 


480 






2 


310 


5 


6 


2 


482 


3 




1 


320 


13 


12 


4 


530 


15 


2 


830 


7 


6 2 1 


550 


12 


1 




4 


3 2 = 


pewterew' a 


oft solder. 






1 


2 1 = 


» 


If 






OPORTIONJ 






N Feet and 




Ordinary Pb 


3 FOB Galvanized 


Iron Tanks i 


Inches. 


Gallons 


• 


Long. 


wide. 


Deep. 








Ft. in. 


Ft. In. 


Ft. In. 




20 




..19. 


... 1 3 


.... 1 6 




30 


• • 


..20. 


... 1 6 


.... 1 7 




40 


• • < 


..24. 


... 1 7 


.... 1 9 




50 


• • 


..26. 


... 1 7 


.... 2 




60 


• • i 


..28. 


... 1 10 


.... 2 




70 


• • 1 


..28. 


... 2 


.... 2 2 




80 


• • 1 




8 . 


... 2 


.... 2 


2 
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Gallons. 


Long. 


Wide. 


Deep. 




Ft. 


in. 


Ft. 


in. 


Ft. in. 


90 


.. 3 


2 .. 


.. 2 


2 


.... 2 3 


100 


.. 3 


2 .. 


.. 2 


2 


.... 2 4 


120 


.. 3 


4 .. 


.. 2 


4 


.... 2 6 


140 


.. 3 


6 .. 


.. 2 


6 


... 2 6 


160 


.. 3 


6 .. 


.. 2 


8 


.... 2 9 


200 


.. 4 


.. 


.. 2 


8 


.... 3 


250 


.. 4 


1 ... 


.. 3 


3 


... 3 


300 

■ 


.. 4 


7 ... 


. 3 


6 . 


... 3 



Weights for Gast-ibon Water-Pipes in Pounds per Yard. 



Bore. 
l}-ilich 
2-iDoh 
2i-inch 
S-iDoh 
Si-inoh 
4-moli 
S-inch 
B'inch 



Working Pressure not exceeding, per Sqiure Inch- 

60 lbs. 100 lbs. 160 11)8. 260 lbs. 

14 

20 
24 
30 
36 
45 
66 
84 



18 . 


. 21 . 


24 


24 . 


. 26 . 


. 28 


28 . 


. 30 . 


34 


33 . 


. 37 ., 


42 


40 . 


. 46 .. 


50 


60 . 


. 54 .. 


61 


70 . 


. 77 ., 


88 


77 . 


. 89 .. 


105 



Weiobts for Cast-iron Drain^Pipes in Pounds per Yard. 



S-inch . . 
4-inch . . 
5-inch .. 
6-inch . . 



agbt. 


Medium. 


Heavy. Extra Heavy. 


23 


. • Od • . 


42 . . 48 


30 


.. 42 .. 


56 . . 66 


85 


. . 60 . . 


90 . . 104 


40 


• . o*t . . 


112 . . 130 



Weights for Lead Pipes in Pounds per Yard. 
Light for vent-pipes; Medinm for cold water; Heavy for hot water; 



Extra for high pressure. 



Internal 
Diameter. 

^-inch 

|-inoh 

1-inch 

l}-ioch 

l|-inoh 

2-inch 

2i-lnch 

3-inch 



Lightest. 



9 
12 
15 
18 



Light. 
3i 

4i 

6 

9 
12 
15 
18 
20 



Medium. 


Heavy. 


Extra 


5 .. 


5* . 


6 


6 .. 


7* . 


9 


8 .. 


9J . 


. 12 


11 .. 


13 . 


. 16 


14 


18 . 


. 21 


18 


21 . 


. 28 


21 


25 . 


30 


23 


28 . 


. 35 
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WnOHTS FOB 


Oqppsb Pipm nr PODiiDe fib Tabd. 




Internal 
OUnMter. 


^as^ 


HDcb 
thkk. 


"i^ 


Intenud 


45? 


|-inch 
tblck. 


thtok. 


Hnoh 


.. u • 


. 2f 


.. 5 


li-inoh 


• > 3 • . 


6 .. 


10 


l-inoh 


.. 2 . 


. 4 


.. 6i 


li-inoh 


• • Oy 


71 .. 


n» 


l-inoh 


.. 2} . 


. 5 


.. 8 


2.ifioh 


.. 4} .. 


V^ • • 


15 



Weigbtb roB GoMFOBinoB Gab-Fipb8 ih Pounds pkb Tabd. 

l-tnch. l-lnoh. |4ndu f-lncb. l-tncli. 

i U ^i ^i 



6 



WnoBTB fOB Lbad-bhoasbd Block-Tim Piph nr Pounds fxb Tabd. 

|4iH9h. f-lnch. . 1-Inch. If4ncfa. if^di. 

For 20 pounds preBfore .. 8| 5} 7} 9 11 

M 100 ^ ..4 ..6 ..8 .. 10 .. 12i 

M 200 „ .. 4} .. 7 ..9 .. 12 .. 14 



WnoBTB fob Blook-Tin Pifbs nr Pounds pbb Yabd. 

J-indu |<4nch. i-lnoh. |-inoh. l-inch. 

^ • . } • ■ 1^ 2S • . 9 





Table or Gauge and Weight 


OF Sheet Copper. 






( 


CWei 


ght 


per Sq 


uare 


Foot 


.) 








Wire- 


Weight. 


Wire- 




Weight. , 


Wire- 




Weight 


gauge. 


lbs. osa. 


gauge. 




Iba. 


oza. 


gauge. 




lbs. oia. 


^0. 1 ... 


. 14 


No. 


11 




5 


10 


No 


.21 




1 8 


„ 2 ... 


. 13 


»» 


12 




5 





>i 


22 




1 6 


.. 3 .... 


. 12 


•f 


13 




4 


8 


n 


23 




1 2 


,. 4 . . . , 


11 


» 


14 




4 





N 


24 




1 


» 5 ... 


. 10 2 




15 




3 


8 


»l 


25 




14 


,. 6 ... 


9 4 




16 




3 





M 


26 




12 


II 7 ... 


8 8 




17 




2 


10 


II 


27 




11 


„ 8 ... 


7 12 




18 




2 


4 


If 


28 




10 


„ 9 ... 


7 




19 




2 





n 


29 




9 


..10 ... 


6 4 




20 




1 


12 


n 


30 




8 



Table of Gauge and Weight of Sheet and Roll Brass. 

(Weight per Square Foot.) 



Wire- 


Weight. 


Wire- 


Weight. 


Wire- 


gauge. 


lbs. 


oia. 


gauge. 


lbs. 


OSS. 


gauge. 


No. 3 .. 


.. 11 


8 


No. 18 . 


... 2 


8 


No. 25 


II 6 . , 


8 


12 


„ 19 .. 




12 


I. 26 


..10 .. 


.. 5 


12 


11 20 .. 




10 


„ 27 


,1 12 .. 


4 


12 


„ 21 ., 




6 


„ 28 


,. 14 .., 


.. 3 


12 


M 22 .. 




4 


„ 29 


,. 16 ... 


2 


12 


.. 23 .. 







„ 80 


f, 17 ... 


2 


8 


» 24 .. 


.. 


15 





Weight, 
lbs. oa 





14 





12 





11 





10 





9 





8 
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Table or Value or Non-oonduotiho Substanobs, the host EmciEMT 

NON-OONDUCTOB BEINQ PLACED FIBST ON THE LiST. 

24 

29 
41 
44 
48 
92 
192 
210 



Woollen swansdown . . 


6 


Dried chalk 


Grey paper 


9 


Cork 


Eiderdown 


.. 10 


Caoutchouc 


Cotton wool 


.. 11 


Coke 


Calico 


.. 13 


Gutta-percha 


Mahogany sawdust 


.. 18 


Plaster of Paris 


Wood ashes 


.. 22 


Terra cotta 


Wood charcoal . . 


.. 22 


Glass 



Table of Weights of Round and Square Bars of Wrought Iron per 

Foot Lineal. 

1 A i A i A t U i ii i » 1" 

BooDd .. 'ISi 'ase *369 *60a -656 '831 1*025 1*241 1*476 1*732 2*011 2*306 2*62 

Square .. •209 '326 *470 •064 -836 1*067 1^305 1*579 1*879 2*205 2*656 2*936 3*34 



To find the weight of any of the above in other metals, 
multiply by "OS for cast iron ; by 1*02 for steel ; by I'lo for 
copper; by 1*09 for brass; by 1'47 for lead; by "92 for 
zinc. 

Thus 1 foot of 1-inch round iron weighs 2"62 lbs., and to 
find its weight in lead multiply 2-62 by 1-47 = 3-8252 lbs.; 
to find its weight in zinc, multiply 2'62' by 92 = 2'4104 lbs. 



Table of 


Weights < 


yr ONE Square Foot of 


Various Metals 


IN Pounds. 




A 


I 


A 


i A i 


A i i 


1 1" 


Inm 


2-5 


5 


7-5 


10 12*5 15 


17-5 20 25 


80 40 


Steel .. 


2-6 


5-2 


7-8 


10*4 13 16-6 


18*2 20-8 26 


31-2 41-6 


Brass .. 


2-7 


5-5 


8-2 


11 13-7 16-4 


19*2 21-9 27 


33 44 


Copper .• 


2-9 


5-8 


8-7 


11-5 14-5 17 


20 23 28-5 


34 46 


Tiend .. 


3-7 


7-4 


11-1 


14-8 18-5 22-2 


25-9 29-5 36-9 


44 59 


Zinc .. 


2-8 


4-7 


7 


9-4 11-7 14 


16-4 18-7 25-4 


28 87 



Table or Ayoibpufois Weights. 

16 oimoes = 1 pomid ; 28 pounds = 1 quarter ; 4 quarters = 1 cwt 
20 cwts. = 1 ton; or 112 pounds = 1 owt. ; 2240 pounds = 1 ton. 

1 kilog:ramine = 2*20462 pounds. 

1 gramme = 15*432349 grains. 
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Table of Likeal or Long Hxasubb. 

12 lines = 1 inch ; 12 inches = 1 foot; 8 feet s 1 yard. 
2 jrards = 1 fathom: 5| yards = 1 pole or peroh ; 40 perches = 1 furlong. 
8 fnrloDgs = 1 mile; 1760 yards = 1 mile; 5280 feet = 1 mile. 
1 inch = '0254 French metre; 1 foot = *8048 metres; 1 yard = '9144 
metre. 

1 French metre = 39*87079 inches or 1*093688 yards. 



Table or Mbasueeb or GAPAorrT. 

8 pints = 1 qnart ; 4 quarts = 1 gallon ; 2 gallons = 1 peck. 

4 pecks = 1 bushel; 8 gallons = 1 bosheL 

1 pint = 020051 cubic foot, or -5679 litre. 

1 gallon = •32092 cubic foot, or 4*543 litres. 

1 bushel = 1 -28367 cubic foot, or 36-847 litres. 

1 litre = •26418 gallons or 61 -028 cubic inches. 



Table or SgrABE Meabubb. 

144 square iDcbes = 1 square foot. 

9 square feet = 1 square yard. 
30^ square yards = 1 square perob. 

40 square perches = 1 rood. 

4840 square yards = 1 acre. 

160 square perches = 1 acre. 

4 roods = 1 acre. 

1 square metre = 1*19603 square yard. 



Table of Cubio Measure. 

1728 cubio inches = 1 cubic foot 
27 cubio feet = 1 cubio yard. 
1 cubio foot = 6*23 gallons. 
1 cubic foot =28*3 litres or cubio decimetres. 
1 gallon = 277*274 cubio inches. 

1 gallon = -16046 cubio foot. 



Cements (Ordinary). 

Hydraulic Cements contain a larger proportion of 
silica, alumina, magnesia^ etc, than hydraulic limes. They 
do not slake after calcination, and some of them set under 
water at a temperature of 65^ in from three to five minutes; 
others require as many hours. 
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Roman Cement, which is only about one-third the 
Btrength of Portland cement, is made of a lime of a peculiar 
character found in England and France, derived from 
argillo-calcareous kidney-shaped stones termed " septaria," 
and when mixed thick it solidifies in a few minutes, either 
in air or water. 

Portland Cement is made from an argillo-calcareous 
deposit, which is burnt and ground up for cement in its 
natural state, without the addition of lime. When strong 
it is heavy, weighing 110 lbs. to the bushel. It is of a blue- 
grey colour, and sets slowly. Weak cement sets quickly, 
has too much clay in it, is of a brownish colour, and is 
relatively light in weight. The cleaner and sharper the 
sand, and the less water used in mixing the cement, the 
stronger it will be. At the end of one year after setting, 1 
of sand and 1 of cement is about three-fourths the strength 
of neat cement. 



Mixture for Rust Joints. — (1.) Clean iron borings, 97 
parts ; flour of sulphur, 2 parts ; sal ammoniac, 2 parts. 
(2.) Clean iron borings, 97 parts ; sal ammoniac, 1 part ; 
flour of sulphur, 1 part. For use mix to a mortar consist- 
ence with water. (1) Quick setting; (2) slow setting. 

Mixture for Cast-Iron Rain-Pipe Joints. — (1.) Use 
a putty of equal parts of white and red lead. (2.) Use a 
putty of linseed oil and red lead. 

A Non-conducting Covering for steam-pipes, etc., is 
made by mixing equal parts of sawdust and low-priced 
black rye-meal with tepid water into a thick paste, to 
which some waste hair may be added. The paste put on 
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the pipes gets baked by the heat and forms a tough elastic 
crust, which adheres to the pipes without wire or other 
outside fastenings. Pipes exposed to the outside atmosphere 
in passing through yards, etc., must be painted outside the 
covering. 



INDEX. 



B. G. process of sewage disposal, 109 
reoeiver, 169 
Aooessibilitj of appliances, 217 
Acetate of lead, 317 
Acid gas, carbonic, 81, 32, 38 

• , hydrochloric, 392 

, muriatic, 392 

Act, Public Health, 1875, 104 

• , River Pollution, lOd, 108 

Actual discharge, 64 
— Telocity, 64 
Adhesion, 41 
Adjustable interceptors, 167 

• traps, 167 

Adjutages, 6, 58, 67 
Aerated filters, 328 
Aerometry, 44, 78 
After-flush waste-preventers, 297 
Air, 79 

inlets, 172 

Alloyed lead, 321 
AUoys, 878, 389 

, melting point of, 100 

Alumina process, sulphate of. Ill 
Ancient plumbing ordinances, 4 
Anderson's sewage process, 107, 111 
Angus Smith's solution, 154, 191 
Anti D-traps, 206 
Antimony, 371 
Antiquity of plumbing, 2 
Appliances, sanitary, 217 
Appold's overflow pipe, 76 
Apprenticeship, 10 
Area of droles, 131, 413 



Area of ellipse. 414 

of triangle, 413 

Areas of drain-pipes, 131 
AsphjTzia, 103 
Asphyziator, 180 
Atmospheric pressure, 78-81 
Atoms of matter, 27 
Attraction, capillary, 42 

, cohesion, 40 

J gravitation, 32 

Autogenous soldering, 211 
Automatic flushing tanks, 304 
Avoirdupois weight table, 426 

B 

Bailey Denton's tables, 330 
Baldwin Latham's tables, 133 
Ball traps, 208 
Barometer, 81 
Barometric pressure, 81 
Basins, douche, 288 

y lavatory, 284 

y tip-up, 284 

, waste receiver, 169 



Bath-room hot-water coil, 273 
Baths, 269-282 

, needle douche, 278-282 

, reclining, 270-276 

, sitz, 277 

Bending copper pipes, 208 

lead pipes, 201 

Bends, 201, 206 

, Motion due to, 75 

Block joints, 200 
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Blowpipe joints, 197 
Boiler, 859 

, oaoBe of noifles, 359 

Boiling points, 99, 420 
Bower-Barff prooees, 154 
Boyle's law, 82 
Branch lead-work, 202 
Burst pipes, frost, 30 
Butlers* pantry troughs, 267 



Cameron's process, 820 
Capillary attraction, 42 
Carbolic acid— disinfectant, 806 
Cast-iron dnuns, 126, 152 

soil-pipes, 191 

Cast-lead traps and bends, 206, 207 
Cast sheet lead, 879 
Cause of flow of water, 56 

of fracture, 815 

of frost^burst in pipes, 29, 80 

of hot-water circulation, 87, 367 

of noise in pipes, 359 

Cement for drain joints, 140 
Centigrade thermometer, 98 
Cesspool, 105, 412 

air, 103 

ventilalion, 106 

Chambers, manhole. 144, 159, 160 

, intercepting, 144, 159 

Channel bends, 161, 162 
Chemical properties of lead, 376 
Chloral um— disinfectant, 306 
Chloride of lirao sewage process. 108 

of iron sewage process, 108 

Christisson's process, 320 
Circuhition of hot water, 87 
Circumference tables, 132 
Cistern, filling and emptying, 68 

lining, 209 

overflow, 55 

, position, 355 

, water waste-preventing, 55 



Cisterns, 354 

City and Guilds of London Institute,103 

Classes, technical, 12 

Closets, water, 218-246 

Coating iron pipes, 154 



Co-effldents for orifloei^ 09 

, table of; 189 

Cohesion, atlraetion of. iO 
Coil, heating, 878 
Combined aewenge, 188 
Commission, BiTers PoUation, 109 
Company, Plumbers', 1, 8, 6 
Composition of aur, 79 
— • of water, 79 

lead pipes, 821, 484 

Conduction of heat, 94 

table, 95,425 

Condy's fluid, 817 
Congress, Plumbers', 6 

f Vienna, 119 

Constant water supply, 854 
Contents of cisterns, 69, 70 

of cone, 414 

of cylinders, 69, 414, 415 

of water-pipes, 71, 415 

Contriicta, vena, 59 
Contraction and expansion, 86 
Convection of heat, 93 
Copper, 385 

action on water, 319, 326 

baths, 269 

or brass ferrules, 193 

pipes, 209 

Copperas, 886 
Copper-bit joints, 197 
Corrosion of lead, 321 
Cowl-testing, 175 
Cowls, 172-176 

, trumpet-shaped, 177 

, revolving, 175 

, archimedean, 175 

Cubic measure, 426 
Cylinder, contents, 69 
Cylinders, hot-water, 362 



Damp foundations, 181 
Danger from sewer air, 103 
Dangerous houses, 2 
Decimal gradients, 133 
Decimals of inches table, 132 
Deep-well pumps, 834 
Definition of drain and sewer, 104 
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Definition of good trap, 204 
Deposit of lime, 315 
Depth) hydraulic meaD, 129, 130 
Discharge from drains, 127, 418 

from pipes, 74, 418 

tables, 134, 418 

of water, 68, 69, 418 

DisconuectioD, 142 

traps, 168 

receivers, 169 

Disinfectants, 306 
Disposal of sewage, 102 
Doable-action pump tables, 329 
Douche baths, 278, 286 

water-closets, 236 

of subsoil, 180 

Drain access, 148, 157 

cleaning machine, 182 

connections, 149-158 

disconnection, 136 

, forces at work in, 123 

, foundation, 138 

gradients, 126, 405 

1 hydraulic, mean depth of, 129, 130 

interception, 142-159 

jointing, 139-152 

materials, 126 

pipes, quality of, 147, 148 

, safety joint, 148 

and sewer, 104 

stopper, 178, 179 

test by smoke, 181 

water, 179 

testing, 178 

under scullery, 141, 146 

ventilation, 171 

Drainage of bouses, 121 

Drains, cast iron, 126-162 

, contents of, 415 

, discharge from, 127, 418 

f sectional area of, 131 

, subsoil, 180 

, velocity in, 127, 419 

Drawing for plumbers, 16 

Dzawn-lead traps and bends, 202 

soil-pipes, 190 

D*traps, 205 

Dubois drawn-lead traps, 206 

Duties of plumbers, 7 



Ebullition and pressure, 100 
Education of plumbers, 9 

, technical, 11 

Edward III., ordinanoea of, 4 
Effects of frost, 29, 30 

of gravity, 34 

of heat, 29, 86 

of sewer air, 104 

Efflux of water, 53 

Elements, 27 

Enamelled fire-clay baths, 270 

troughs, 263 

sinks, 264-266 

Energy and matter, 24 

of motion, 25 

of position, 25 

Equal transmission of pressure, 46 
Expansion and contraction, 86 

of water, 55, 420 

Extractor tops, 172, 176 
Eytelwein*s formula, 72, 418 



Fahrenheit's thermometer, 98 
Fastenings, patent pipe, 191 
Ferrozone process, 108-112 
Fever, typhoid, 104 
Filters, aerated^ 328 
Filtration, intermittent, 115 

of sewage, lit 

of water, 327 

Fire-clay baths, 270 

sinks, 264-266 

troughs, 263 

Flap-valves, copper, 251 

, mica, 174 

Flow of water in pipes, 71, 418 
Flushing rims, 250 

tanks, 304 

Fluxes, 101 

Forces in drains, 123 

Formula, Eytelwein's, 72 

, Hawksley's, 73 

, Manning's, 73 

, Neville's, 73 

, Torricelli's, 61 

for velocity, 128 
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Foandfttion for drains, 188 
— , damp, 151 
Fraotnre in bdlers, 315 
Frankland's ezperiments, 103 
Freesing-point table, 100. 421 
Fresh-air inlets, 172-174 
Friction, 57 

doe to bends, 75 

on water flowing, 71 

Frost effects, 29, 30 
Fosing-point taUe, 100, 421, 422 



Galena, 370 

OalUeo,80 

Galvanized iron, 822 

Gas pressure in drains, 124 

» sewer, 108 
Gases, pressure of, 28 
Gauge, rain, 309 
Gauging water, 348 
Gradients, decimal, 133 

of drains, 126. 418, 419 

, hjdreuUc mean, 71 

of sewers, 123, 418, 419 

Gravitation, attraction of, 32 
Gravity, effects of, 34 

, measure of, 36 

— , spcciflo, 37 

, table of specific, 39 

Grease-traps, 171 
Gully-traps. 170 

H 

Hammer, water, 36 

Hard and soft solders, 387-389 

• waters, 313 

Hardness of water, permanent, 314 

, temporary, 314 

Hawkslcy^s formula, 73 
Head by friction, loss of, 75 

of water, 70, 414, 417 

Kent, 84 

absorption table, 91 

conduction, 95, 425 

convection, 93 

, effects of, 84 



Heat, effeots on lead of; 86 
Uiaii,95 

-i measuremeiii, 97 

-« meohanioal equifalant o^ 85 
radiation of, 89 
refleetkm of, 93 

^8peoifio,87 

^ standard unit of, 85 

, table of speoiflc, 88 

— , transmission of, 88 
Heating bath-room, 272 

ooil,273 

Helmet traps, 205 
High-fall turbine, 850 
Hcwse-power, 841 
Horse-pumps, 340 
Hospital, 235 
Hot-air engine, 842 
Hot^water circulation, 87 
House drainage, 121 
Hydraulic cement, 426 

mean depth, 129, 130 

tables, 131 



gradient, 51 



ram, 342 

rules, 345 

rules, 63-66 

Hydraulics, 44 

Hydrochloric ncid— disinfectant, 306 

Hydrogen, 212 

Hydrostatic paradox, 48 

Hydrostatics, 44, 46 

Hygienic Congress, Vienna, 119 



Impenetrability of matter, 27 
Inclination of drains, 126 

of sewers, 122 

Independent baths, 276 

lavatory basins, 286 

water-closets, 224-234 

Inertia, 27, 30 
Inlets, air, 172-174 
Intercepting chambers, 144-159 
Interception, 142-159 
Interceptor traps, 143, 163-167 
Intermittent filtration, sewage, 114 
water supply, 353 
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Inteniational process, sewage, 108, 112 

water-closets, 238 

Iron drain, coating, 154 
— , weight of, 155 



drains, 126, 152-159 
process, chloride of, 108 

, sulphate of, 113, 118 

soil-pipe, 191, 193 
joints, 193 



Jointing drains, 139, 140, 152 

lead and iron pipes, 193 

pipes, 194, 427 

Joints, block, 200 

-, blowpipe, 197 

-, oopper-bit, 197 
moulded, 201 

-, overcast, 197 

-, rust, 427 

-, slip, 195 

-, taft, 198 

-, nnderhand, 200 

-, upright, 199 

-, wiped, 198 
Joule*8 mecbaDical equi valent of heat , 85 



K 

Kenny's drain stopper, 179 
Kidd*s apparatus, 367 



Latent heat, 95 
Layatories, 283-293 

, public, 305 

Lavatory waste-receivers, 169 
Laws of gravitation, 32 

of motion, 30 

Lead, 370 

acetate, 317 

alloys, 321 

bends, 202 

branch-work, 204 

• bumiqg, 211 

, chemical properties of, 376 

, composition, pipes, 321 

corrosion, 321 



Load, physical properties of, 375 

poisoning, 317-32 1 

protection, 320, 321 

soil-pipes, 190, 200 

traps, 204 

waste-pipes, 200 

Lead-pipe bending, 201 

jointing, 194-200 

Lime, action on lead, 320, 327 

in water, 315 

process, 108 

Limit of suction-pump power, 320 
Lineal measure, 426 
Litre, 416, 426 

M 

Manhole chambers, 171 
Manning's formula, 73 
Materials for drains, 126 
Matter and energy, 24 

, properties of, 27, 31 

Mean depth, hydraulic, 129^131 

gradients, hydraulic, 71 

Measure of gravity, 36 
Measurement of heat, 97 
Melting-point tables, 100 
Metre, 426 
Mica flap-valves, 174 
Mid-feather traps, 208 
Motion, energy of, 25 
, laws of, 30 

N 

Needle douche baths, 282 
Neville's formula, 73 
Non-conducting covering, 427 
Non-conductors, 425 

O 

Objects of sanitary plumbing, 307 
Ordinances of Edward IIL, 4 
Orifices and adjutages, 58, 60, 67 

, co-efficients, 69 

Overcast joints, 199 
Overflow, Appold's, 76 

of cisterns, 55, 409 

stand-pipes, 76 

2 K 
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Pantry troughs, 267 
Paradox, hydraulic, 48 
Pascal, 46 

Peppermint test, 181 
Permanent hardness of water, 314 
Permanganate of potash, 317 
Physical properties of lead, 375 
Pipe-bending, 201 
Pipes, contents, 71 

, copper, 208 

, flow of water in, 71 

, iron, 152 

, lead, 190, 200 

, soU, 189 

, waste, 200 

Plumber's solder, 388 

stoTe, 13 

PHn-.'era, uiu^ing fr»r. !•) 

, science ior, 23 

I lumhfft .....^ . • /. 1. 3, (> 

duties, 7 

education, 9 

prejudices, 8 

registration, 23 

standard, 22 

Plumbing regulations, 403 
Plumbism, 317. 321 
Pneumatics, 44, 78 
Portland cement, 427 
Position, enorjry of, 25 
Pouillofs tables, 420 
Practical training, 15 
Pressure, atmospheric, 78, 81 

, equsil tninsmission of, 46 

of gases, 28 

of water, 48, 49, 70 

ou water traps, 83, 124 

Preventers, water waste, 297 
Prv^H.vss Angus Smith's, 154 

, Bower-Barft; 154 

Properties of leatl, 375, 376 

of matter, 26-44 

Proix^rtion of dangennis houses, 2 
Protection of lead, 320, 321 
Public lavatories, 305 
Pump, force, 835 



I 



Pump, horse, 340 

, piston, 70 

, suction, 331 

, wheel, 335 

Pumping power, 32 

table, 330 

Pumps, 829 



Quality of drain-pipes, 147 

of lead, 370, 378 

of sanitary appliances, 217 

of trap, 204 

of water, 316 

Quantity of water discharged, 134 



B 

Hadiation of heat, 89, 91 
TUinfall, 309-311 
KalL gauge, 309 

water, 311 

Ram, check-valve, 348 

, formula for hydraulic, 345 

, hydraulic, 345 

, results from hydraulic, 345 

, starting hydraulic, 345 

Basp, 395 
Receiver, access, 169 

, bath and basin waste, 169 

, disconnecting, 169 

, scullery-sink waste, 170 

Reclining baths, 270-277 
Reflection of beat, 93 
Registration of plumbers, 20 
Relative thickness and weights of lead, 

381 
Resin, 392 

Besiistance of water, 70 
Responsibility of plumbers, 125 
Revolving cowls, 175 
River Pollution Act, 1876, 106. 118 

Commission, 109, 117, 120 

Roman cement, 427 

Roof lead, action of heat on, 86 

Rules for discharge in pipes, 128 

for hydraulic rams, 345 

for pumps, 329 
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Bales for velocity in pipes, 128 

for water pressure, 48 

, hydraulic, 63-66 

Bust cement, 427 

S 

Safety disconnecting receivers, 169 

joint drains, 148 

valves, 368 

Sal ammoniac, 392 

Sanitary appliances, 217 

plumbing, 189, 307 

Science for plumbers, 23 

Screw-wrench, 396 

Scullery, drains under, 141, 145 

grease- traps, 170 

troughs, 268 

Secondary circulation, 364 

Sectional area of drains, 131 

Separate sewerage system, 121 

Sewage disposal, 102, 108-119 

outfalls, 105 

precipitation, 107 

S6wer air, 103 

and drain, definition of, 104 

gradients, 122 

, inclination of, 122 

ventilation, 122 

Shallow-well pumps, 333 
Shave-hook.s 394 
Sheet lead, 381 
Shower-baths, 278 
Silver cupeliation, 375 
Sin of cheapness, 187 
Sitz-baths, 277 
Size of drains, 136 

of interceptor traps, 143 

Slip joints, 195 
Slop-sinks, 261-266 
Slop-troughs, 263-266 
Smith's process, Angus, 154 
Smoke test, 181 
Smudge, plumbers', 380 
Soifting valve, 348 
Soft water, 313 
Softening water, 314 
Soil-pipe joints, 193 

ventilation, 173, 176 

Soil-pipes, 189, 403, 406 



Soil-pipes, cast iron, 191 

, lead, 190 

Solder, fine, 389 

, hard, 387 

ladle, 394 



-, plumber's, 388 
- pot, 394 
' purification, 389 
-, sealed, 388 
-, soft, 388 



Soldering, autogenous, 211 

irons, 392 

Specific gravity, 37, 39 

heat, 87, 88 

Speculum metal, 387 

Spelter, 384 

Splash-stick, 394 

Spring water, 313 

Standard for materials, 6 

for plumbers, 6, 14 

heat unit, 85 

measures, 426 

units, 48, 85 

Steam pressure, 421 

Steam-pipe coating, 427 

Stoppage of drain, 182 

Stopper, Keuny's drain, 179 
, drain, 178 

Stop-valves, 369 

Storage of water, 354 

Stove, plumber's, 13 
Straight edge, 395 
Subsoil drainage, 150 

drains, 180 

Suction pump, 330 
Sulphate of iron, 108, 113 
Supply, constant water, 354 

, hot-water, 358 

, intermittent water, S54 

, water, 301 

Syphon flushing tanks, 304 

waste-preventers, 297 

Sypbonage of traps, 190, 408 
Syphonic action, 83 



Table of absorption of heat, 91 

of alloys, 422 

of boiling points, 99, 420 
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Table of co-efBcient8, 129 

of decimal gradients, 133 

of decimaU of inches, 132 

of discharge, 418 

of double-action pumps, 329, 420 

of fusing points, 99, 421, 422 

of hydraulic mean depth, 131 

of internal circumferences, 132 

of melting points, 100, 421, 422 

, Peclet*s, 91 

of pumping results, 330, 420 

— of radiution of heat, 91 

of reflection of heat, 93 

of sectional areas, 131 

of specific gravity, 39 

heat, 89 

of steam pressure, 421 

of velocity and discharge, 134, 418, 

419 
Tables, miscellaneous, 416-426 
Taft joint, 198 
Tampin, 395 
Tank, storeroom, 355 
Tanks, flushing, 304 

, water, 354 

Technical education, 11, 12 
Temporary hardness of water, 314 
Test, peppermint, 181 

, 8moke, 181 

, sulphur acid, 181 

Testing cowls, 175 

drains, 178 

Tests of water, 317 
Theocamf— disinfectant, 3)6 
Theoretical discharge, 63 

velocity, 63 

Thermometer, centigrade, 98 

, Fahrenheit, 98 

, Reaumur, 98 

rules, 98, 99 

Tin, 382 

, properties of, 383 

Tin-lined lead pipes, 382, 424 
Tip-up basins, 284 
Tongs, gun-barrel, 398 
Tools, caulking, 396 

, plumbers', 393-399 

Tops, extractor, 172-176 
TorriccUi, 80 



Touch, 392 

Training, practical, 15 
Transmission of heat, 89 

of water-pressure, 46 

Trapless water-closets, 242 
Traps, adjustable, 167 

, anti D. 206 

, ball. 203 

, bell, 208 

•, D, 205 

, disconnecting, 168 

, Dubois, 206 

, grease, 170, 171 

, gully, 170 

, helmet, 205 

, lead, 205 

, mid-feather, 208 

, pressure on, 83, 124 

, sanitary, 204 

, soil-pipe, 168 

-, syphonage in, 190 



Troughs, pantry, 267 

. scullery, 268 

, slop, 263-266 

Tumbler water waste-preventers, 297 
Turbines, 349 

, high-fall, 350 

, low-fall, 350 

, vortex, 352 

Turnscrew, 396 

Twin-basin water-closets, 243 

Typhoid fever, 104 



U 

Unit of area, 48 

of heat, 85 

of work, 85 

Underhand joints, 200 
Upright joints, 199 
Urinals, 253-260 
Uses of lead, 678 



Valves, check, 348 

, flap. 251 

, mica flap, 174 

on boilers, safety, 368 
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Valves on circulating pipes, 369 

, snifting, 348 

Velocity, actual, 64, 419 

due to gravitation, 34 

formula, 128 

in drains, 127, 419 

, maximum point of, 127 

of water flow, 58, 74 

tables, 134, 419 

, theoretical, 63 

Vena contracta, 59 
Ventilation of cesspools, 106 

of house-drains, 171 

of manhole chambers. 171 

of sewers, 122 

of soil-pipes, 173, i7 07203, 408 

principles of, 172, 173 

Vent-pipes, 172, 408 

Verdigris, 386 

Vienna Hygienic Congress, 119 

Vis inertia, 27, 30 

Vitriol, blue, 386 

, green, 386 

Vortex turbine, 352 

W 

Washhand basins, 284 
Waste-pipe receivers, 169 
Water, 308, 316, 416 

efflux, 54 

expansion, 55, 420 

—:— filtration, 327 

flow, cause of, 56 

. formula, 72, 73 

, hardness in, 314 

power, 341 

pressure, 48, 49, 417 

softening, 314 

storage, 354 



- supply, 308, 353 



Water tanks, 354, 422 

teste. 317 

traps, pressure on, 83, 124 

waste-preventer cisterns, 295-297 

valves, 301 

wheels. 338 

Water-closet cisterns, 295-297 
Water-closets, Deceoo, 244 
— , dill, 221, 409 

, douche, 235 

, independent, 224-234 

, pan, 218 

, trapless, 242 

, twin-basin, 243 

, valve, 237, 247 

, wash-down, 226. 238 

, wash-out, 221. 239 

Weight of brass, 415, 424 

of cast iron, 415, 425 

of copper. 415, 424 

of iron, 415, 425 

drains, 155, 425 

oflead, 381,415, 423 

of water, 415, 416 

of wrought iron, 415, 426 

Weir, water flow over, 343 
Wells. poUution of, 106, 107 

under housee, 151 

Wheel-pumps, 335 
Wind engine, 340 
Wiped jointe, 198 
Wire gauge, 381, 424 



Zinc, 383 

, action on water, 319, 322 

, chloride of, 392 

manufacture, 388 

, properties of, 384 
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